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wandering in a devious course: he is 
a benign monarch wherever he ap- 
pears, bestowing beauty and blessing ; 
a kind parent, bestowing all upon 
his children, nothing upon himself: 
though lending himself now and then 
to adorn and enrich the demesne of 
nobles and kings, his chief glory lies 
in assisting his dear daughter, London, 
in her business ; he fetches and carries 
for her like a common porter, and 
nothing comes amiss to him, from the 
spices and silks of Hindostan to the 
coals of Newcastle: though usually 
calm and tranquil, in bad weather he 
sometimes blusters a little, as what old 
gentleman does not? Truly Father 
Thames is his name, London is his 
offspring, and when we consider that 
the old gentleman must have been at 
least four thousand years of age when 
his bantling was born, we cannot but 
allow Miss Augusta London to be a 
wonderful baby of her years! 
Whenever the young lady wishes to 
go to play, Father Thames is ready 
and willing to carry her upon his 
back. There is in aquatic amuse- 
ments a combination of most of those 
recreative enjoyments in which Lon- 
don delights: sailing and rowing 


matches not only give opportunity to 
enjoy fresh air and healthy exercise, 
but there is a speculation in it, and 
the spirit of gaming, so prevalent 
among the city population, may be 
indulged in without other limits than 


the resources of the adventurer. On 
a day named for the great annual 
rowing match, for example, between 
Cambridge and Oxford, you would 
imagine, looking at the river between 
Westminster and Putney, that Thames 
had retired from business, and had 
nothing to do but amuse himself; in- 
deed, at all times the number of plea- 
sure-boats is considerable, but on oc- 
casions like the above the river is 
alive with every variety of craft. There 
are, first, the club cutters from White- 
hall stairs, beautiful specimens cer- 

tainly of the boat-builder’s art, manned 
by officers of the Guards, or young 
men of fashion about town, and steered 
by “nobby” watermen in scarlet coats, 
with yellow facings, and silver badges 
on the arms: then there are the four- 
oared gigs of the Templars, the West- 
minster youths, and numberless sub- 
scription-boats, such as the Dolphin, 
the Byron, the Leander; wherries, 
funnies, and skiffs innumerable, are 
launched from Searles’s, Lyons’s, Ro- 
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berts’s, and the other boat-builders in 
Stangate, where city barges lay up in 
ordinary; every variety of ship's boat 
from below bridge—jolly boats, long 
boats, captain’s gigs, pulled by sturdy 
apprentices, come up to see the fun; 
barges with awnings, streamers, and 
valuable cargoes of elegantly-dressed 
ladies, are not wanting. Nor less ani- 
mated are the shores than the river ; 
Vauxhall Bridge is monopolized by 
stylish equipages ; every window, bal- 
cony, and house-top, commanding a 
view of the river,is occupied by crowds 
of well-dressed persons of both sexes. 

The coup-d'eil, as may be supposed, 
is highly animating, and the struggle 
for the prize not a little exciting, 
though wanting that intensity of inte- 
rest, that alternation of hope and fear, 
that gives so much exhilaration to the 
spectator of horse races. Regattas, 
from the days of Virgil to our own 
times, have been comparatively slow 
affairs; in these, as in many other 
amusements, the accessories are the 
real pleasures after all—the match 
being more an inducement to go than 
an end of our going. 

Below bridge, sailing matches are 
in vogue, to match the rowing matches 
above bridge—the Royat TuHames 
Yacut Crus, headquarters Green- 
wich, is the chief patron of these river 
entertainments. It is a remarkable 
fact, that in the regattas of this club, 
whenever a match comes off between 
Jinks, Stocetns, BaGGLEBoTToM, and 
Loxp AppLEHEAD GUuLLET, the only 
lord belonging to the club, his lord- 
ship is always safe to win: on the last 
occasion, his yacht, the “ Lirrte Un- 
PAID,” sprung her mast and carried 
away two gafi-topsails, while the con- 
tending vessels, instead of cracking on 
to take advantage of the accident, luff- 
ed up in the wind’s eye, until his lud. 
ship chose to repair damages and go 
a-head again. We have heard various 
causes assigned for this curious pheno- 
menon, of which that nearest the truth 
would seem to be, that Lord Addle- 
head, if not allowed to win, might re- 
tire from the club, and so put out the 
light of its gentility : some insist that 
the reason the “ Little Unpaid” is al- 
lowed to win all the cups in sucgession, 
is because of the delight Bagglebot- 
tom, Stoggins, Jinks, and the other 
members of the club, take in being al- 
lowed to touch the tips of the fingers 
of Lord Addlehead, of wishing his 
lordship joy, and of drinking wine with 
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him upon the occasions of presenting 
the noble owner of the * Little Un- 
paid” with the silver cups. We hap- 
pened to accompany our dear friend, 
Mr Potar Bear's yacht, Ursa Mr- 
Nor—=sinee expelled the club for say- 
ing he didn’t eare a eurse for Lord 
Addlehead—to the great room of the 
Trafalgar at Greenwich, upon one of 
these interesting occasions: there was 
a very pretty d-jeuner a la fourchette, 
pretty fair allowance of wine, a pretty 
cup, the fourth or fifth Lord Addle- 
head had done the club the honour of 
winning, with a dead silver sailor dan- 
cing a hornpipe on the top, and seve- 
ral silver yachts, among which the “ Lit- 
tle Unpaid” was not the least eonspicu- 
ous, careering round the side; aud to 
conelude all, a very pretty speech 
from Bagglebottom, yacht ** Aurora 
Sat,” congratulatory and tuft-hunt- 
atory. When the speech was over, 


Lord Addlehead addressed the club in 
an intermittent style of oratory—as 
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thus, “’ Pon honour—flattered—friend 
Bagglebottom—too much—fast boat 
—next time—handsome cup—club’s 
health—say no more—think the less— 
aw—aw—’pon my life—he! he!— 
forget—going to say—drink your 
health—-much obliged—very !” 

After the applause with which this 
oration was received had subsided, his 
lordship, advancing with a bastard 
smile, a sort of sneer-begotten grin, 
took leave of the assembled Thames 
yachtians by an almost imperceptible 
bend, and the insertion of the tips of 
two fingers into the thrilling palms of 
the much-honoured clubbists, begin- 
ning with the treasurer, Bagglebot- 
tom, and ending with our friend Polar 
Bear, who electrified the company, 
upon his lordship extending to him his 
digital extremities, by shouting out, 
‘* Shake my hand, man, shake it: you 
know we sha’n’t get another these 
seven years!” 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The late Lord Stowell, who was in 
many respects rather an eccentric per- 
sonage, was said to have confined his 
recreations in London to the explora- 
tion of such shows and exhibitions as 
might be visited at a cost not exceed- 
ing one shilling. His lordship was sup- 
posed to have compiled a catalogue 
raisonnée of these cheap entertain« 
ments, during a period of fifty years. 
If this were really the case, we might 
venture with confidence to affirm that 
few works would furnish the town 
with more entertainment than this, if 
the respect due to the memory of a 
grave and learned judge would not 
suffer by its publication. 

We propose to go to work even 
cheaper than Lord Stowell, and to 
make a superficial examination, in the 
good company of our readers, of such 
exhibitions, regretting they are so 
few, as are thrown open to us for no- 
thing. The subject is far from an un- 
important one, unless the education of 
the popular taste, and its elevation 
from low and sordid subjects of enjoy- 
ment to those which lift up the mean- 
est man in society, and give him a 
better and higher estimate of himself, 
in the exaltation, by works of art or in- 
dustry, of our common nature, be con- 
sidered unimportant, 


Exhibitions, galleries, and museums, 
are part and parcel of popular educa- 
tion in the young and the adult: they 
stimulate that principle of inquisitive- 
ness natural to man, and with the right 
sort of food: they instil knowledge, 
drop by drop, through the eye into 
the mind, and create a healthy appe- 
tite, growing with what it feeds on: 
they make the libraries of those who 
have no money to expend on books, 
and are the travels of those that have 
no time to bestow on travel: they are 
schools in which the best and only 
true politeness may be taught—polite- 
ness that refines the manners by en- 
nobling the heart: they are the best 
allies of despots, beguiling even sla- 
very of its bitterness; and the surest 
aids to freemen, since they inculcate 
tastes and habits that render even 
freemen still more free. We have of- 
ten thought, while wandering over 
the despotic states of the continent, 
and observing with what studious and 
paternal care, pleasures, especially 
those that educate and refine, are flung 
among the very lowest classes, how 
profourd has been the policy which 
thus diverts men from the serious cares 
of life, and invites them to play indo- 
lently with its pleasures. Men are apt 
to forget wants they do not feel, and 
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we verily believe the existence of des- 
potic dynasties depends less on force 
of arms, than on the liberality, inte- 
rested though it be, that bounteously 
supplies not merely the animal wants 
of nature, but those cheap and simple 
intellectual pleasures the poorest, 
most ignorant, and most simple, are 
endued with capacities toenjoy. For 
this it is that the doors of continental 
exhibitions stand wide open, and where 
all that is required of the visiter is, 
that he shall enjoy his treat in quiet: 
for this, the gates of their churches, 
containing pictures, sculptures, and 
treasures, are never shut against rich 
or poor: for this, music is popular- 
ized, and has become part of the pa- 
trimony even of the serf: and the re- 
sults are evident—we have a simple, 
and it may be ignorant, but a happy 
and contented race: people with whom 
toil and moil, unintermittedly from 
youth to age, is not the sole end of 
life, and whose faculties are not ab- 
sorbed in the one unceasing effort to 
keep the wolf from the door—people 
having vested interests in those cheap 
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amusements, which those who deprive 
them of their liberties dare not touch, 
if they would run the risk. 

Why is it that these cheap, inno- 
cent, and elevating sources of recrea- 
tion are not proffered with liberal 
hand to the citizens of a free country ? 
Because those who wield the destinies 
of a great people think these things 
beneath them, except inasmuch as 
they may minister to their own exclu- 
sive gratification: employed in great 
affairs, and great in their employment, 
they altogether overlook the import- 
ance of little pleasures tolittle people— 
that is to say, to the people at large: 
extending, consolidating, securing our 
vast possessions and gigantic interests 
abroad, our popular education is ne- 
glected at home: our rulers resemble 
ignorant tradesmen, whose lives, de- 
voted to the aggrandizement in wealth 
and power of their children, leave 
them without the capacity of turning 
to purposes of intellectual recreation 
the vast resources with which they are 
£0 prodigally supplied. 


Tue Bartish Museum 


Stands first in point of interest among 
our national exhibitions, as well as in 
the judicious liberality displayed by 
the trustees in throwing open its varied 
treasures to the public gaze. Whether 
we regard the variety of objects of 
interest there collected, their rarity or 
value, it is impossible to imagine the 
amount of good effected by the late 
regulations, affording greater facilities 
for their inspecting, and rendering the 
place an intellectual bazar for the 
profit of the whole of our citizen popu- 
lation. We visit this exhibition fre- 
quently, not to observe the curiosities— 
for with these we are long since suffi- 
ciently familiar—but as a spectator of 
the spectators. In holiday time espe- 
cially, it is a truly exhilarating sight 
to follow the inquisitive groups from 
room to room, to pause with them 
before the wondrous marbles that once 
adorned the ParTHENOoN and the Acro- 
POLIS, to listen to their unlettered cri- 
ticism and quaint observations, or to 
attend them through those apartments 
that bring before them, as it were, the 
world at one view: where the pro- 
ducts, manufactures, natural wonders 
of polar, tropical, and temperate re- 
gions of the earth, are exposed to 


sight; where, surrendered from the 
depths of the sea, are rare, curious, 
and monstrous fishes—shells wanton- 
ing in every variety of form and 
colour—minerals of all kinds that con. 
tribute to the adornment, or minister 
to the wants of man—birds, infinite in 
species, form, and plumage—the in- 
sect tribes, in countless varieties, glis- 
tening with metallic ]ustre, and adorn- 
ed with pencilling of nature’s hand, 
which even tolerably to imitate, is 
excellence—antediluvian monsters of 
marvellous proportions, yet adapted, 
with accurate consistency, to the 
mingled chaotic mass of mud and 
water, in which, by the law of Provi- 
dence, they were ordained to live, and 
move, and have their being, are re- 
stored to us in their integrity, and 
preserved to our admiring gaze from 
the wreck of elder worlds. It is de- 
lightful to observe the effects of the 
contemplation of the objects of curio- 
sity congregated in this wondrous ark, 
even in the ignorant spectator ; we are 
amused with the play of feature in the 
face of a smock-frocked countryman, 
called up by the alabaster sarcophagi 
and porphyritic idols of the old Eeyp 
tians; the idea of utility is the first 
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that strikes his untutored mind, and 
whether the former may have served 
to contain oats, or the latter are great 
stones rolled away from some out- 
landish foreign farm, evidently puzzles 
him exceedingly; the rustic beauty 
who accompanies him, drops her ne- 
ther jaw in unaffected wonder, and 
whispers her astonishment in Coins 
inattentive ear: there is a bold dra- 
goon, who, having passed with an air 
of military stolidity through the marble 
galleries, is suddenly arrested in his 
march by a bust of Minerva, and is 
pointing out to his sweetheart, with 
great minuteness, the superior beauty 
and convenience of his helmet, which 
‘he has taken off to illustrate the coms 
parison, over the helmet of Minerva, 
wondering who the éolonel could be 
who would serve out such a helmet as 
that, and what regiment he belonged 
to: a connoisseur, in black gaiters and 
green spectacles, is pointing out, with 
evident gusto, the perfection of the 
dancing Fauns to a group of young 
ladies, who stand looking every where 
but at the object of attraction, as if 
they imagined the contemplation of 
undraperied forms, save in the unob- 
served seclusion of their bedchamber, 
a horrid crime: a newly-married pair, 
the bride easily recognised by her lace- 
trimmed satin bonnet, veil, and French 
silk dress, the bridegroom by his spick- 
and-span new blue body coat, with brass 
buttons, wander through the rooms in 
all the eestasy of honeymoon, arm in 
arm, looking at every thing, yet seeing 
nothing save themselves, and thinking 
of nothing but of each other. Ina 
corner, ‘* the pale artist plies his sick- 
ly trade,” transferring to his portfolio 
gems from the chisel of Praxiteles or 
Phidias: every variety of life and cha- 
racter may be studied here to the best 
advantage; fashionable people alone 
are absent, for the British Museum is 
no longer exclusive, and whatever is 
no longer exclusive must needs be 
vulgar, low, intolerable—so much so 
indeed, that we feel it our duty to 
make an humble apology to the exclu- 
sive reader for noticing a place where 
every body is permitted to enter. Se- 
riously, however, the pleasure and en- 
joyment this exhibition affords, are 
nothing in comparison with the good 
effected through its instrumentality : 
out-of-doors recreations in use among 
our populace, such as suburban fairs 
and the like, are schools of folly, licen- 
tiousness, gluttony, intemperance, and 
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every sort of vices; so much so, that 
the legislature, or at least the execu- 
tive, has been called upon to interfere, 
for the purpose of limiting their de- 
moralizing influences: but this exhi- 
bition is a school of mind and man- 
ners, and it is only by contemplating 
the faces of those who are engaged in 
recreating here, that you can form an 
adequate idea of its beneficial effects 
upon society at large. 

The Nationat Gattery is the only 
other purely gratuitous exhibition we 
are aware of in London; nor can this 
be called an exhibition purely gratui- 
tous: to be sure, we are admitted for 
nothing to see the pictures, but to gain 
any information about the pictures 
costs us a shilling. What are pictures 
to the many? so much paint display- 
ed upon so much canvass. Even to the 
educated, pictures have not one tithe 
the interest when merely seen, as 
when known; when we are able, by 
the help of a catalogue, to gather into 
one focus all the associations of sub- 
ject, treatment, time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, of a particular work of art, 
and to become acquainted, not only 
with the work, but with the master. 

Now, if we are right in the suppo- 
sition that the National Gallery owed 
its institution to a desire on the part 
of Government to popularize art, and- 
lay its treasures open to the millions, 
surely this system of taking out the 
price of the exhibition in the indirect 
tax of a shilling catalogue, is in con- 
trariety to that expressed and under- 
stood intention: the catalogue of the 
gallery now lying before us, contain- 
ing forty-eight pages, large type, il- 
lustrative of the subjects of only one 
hundred and sixty-three pictures, add- 
ing the names of the masters, and 
the dates of their births and deaths, 
and all this, costing one shilling—a 
prohibitory price to the many, and a 
price which is paid with repugnance 
by all, knowing that the article is not 
worth a fourth part of the money— 
could be printed on a sheet of paper 
nolarger than an ordinary play-bill, and 
distributed to all who want it, leav- 
ing a reasonable profit to the printer, 
at one penny each copy. The sum 
to be gained by this small extortion, 
at the doors of a National Institution, 
is so paltry, that it is surely not worth 
while to persist in it, especially as the 
public are so completely disgusted 
with the imposition, that threepenny 
reprints of the same catalogue, by ex- 
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tra-official persons, are daily selling 
at the gallery doors. 

We presume that this extortion isa 
job for the exclusive benefit of some 
small officialk—an obscure somebody 
makes something by it: we hope so, 
for sure we are it is in the highest de- 
gree discreditable to the trustees, if 
they are cognizant of it, to permit the 
institution to gain, by the paltry sale 
of a penny catalogue published at a 
shilling, which every body wants, 
which is half the attraction of the gal- 
lery, because opening the treasures of 
the other half, but which nobody will 
knowingly buy, simply because it is a 
small cheat, a poor extortion, a piti- 
ful imposition. 

Here we are reluctantly compelled 
to close our account of gratuitous ex~ 
hibitions. WesrminsteER ABBEY, St 
Paut’s CaTHEDRAL, THE ToWER, May 
be visited only on payment of a small 
fee at each place. Not long since, a 
visit to the Tower cost somewhere 
about four shillings—to Westminster 
Abbey, half that sum; these extor- 
tions are now considerably diminished 
in amount—a shilling will cover the 
expense of fees at each place, and if 
fees are to be paid by the nation for 
admittance to national institutions, then 
we cannot quarrel with the moderate 
sum now exacted. At St Paul’s 
Cathedral the system is much more 
objectionable ; there you are extorted 
in detail—there is a fee for the body 
of the church, a fee for the choir, a 
fee for the whispering gallery, a fee 
for the library, a fee for the clock. 
work, a fee for the great bell, a fee for 
the little bell, a fee for the ball at the 
top, and a fee for the vaults at the bot- 
tom ; wherever an Englishman would 
put his nose, in any corner of this his 
own National Church, built by the 
contributions of his ancestors, he is 
met by a mob of money-takers, 
eheque-takers, and the like, vociferat- 
ing fees—fees—fees! Ifa man leave 
his horse at the door, and enter the 
eburch booted and spurred, there is a 
fee for that; if he has a cane in his 
hand, there isa fee for that; and if he 
have on an upper benjamin, there may 
be, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, a fee for that too. The demands 
of the money-takers are studiously re- 
gulated so as to extort the greatest 
possible amount of money from the 
visiters. When you enter the gate, 
the show is as cheap as the live cro- 
eodile at Greenwich fair ; “‘ twopence, 


sir,” is the price to get inside. Well, 
what can you expect for twopence? 
You get atwopenny walk through the 
body of the Cathedral, see naked walls, 


and tasteless, spiritless, clumsy monu- ° 


ments, erected at your own expense 3. 
look up to the dome, and see the inte- 
rior in a state of dirty dilapidation, 
and find, after having paid your two- 
pence, that the best part of the show 
is to be seen outside. Then, if you 
would penetrate the interior, the de- 
mands rise in an accumulated ratio, 
from sixpence to a shilling, from a 
shilling to half-a-crown, in arithmeti- 
cal progression; the money-takers 
will not part with you under a crown, 
and if you give them half-a-sovereign 
they will expect another. Only ima~ 
gine an intelligent foreigner coming 
to the gate, hat in hand, requesting to 
be permitted to have the pleasure of 
seeing the Cathedral, and being ad- 
dressed through the half-closed en- 
trance by the money-taker, with a 
demand for twopence—TworeEnce! 

A gentleman informs us, that upon 
one occasiou, having paid the two- 
pences, sixpences, shillings, half- 
crowns, and all that and those, the 
tolls, dues, fees, extortions, and so 
forth, he ascended into the ball, 
attended by one of the officials, who, 
having got his man in that elevated 
and critical situation, incontinently 
poked him fora gratuity, which being 
refused, the scoundrel decamped, leav- 
ing the gentleman, who had paid for 
his show, to grope his way down to 
mother earth in solitary darkness, and 
at the eminent risk of breaking his 
bones or neck. Is not this sort of 
thing highly disgraceful ? Is there not 
something indecorous, not to say worse, 
in converting the house of the Most 
High into an arena of extortion? If 
the public cannot be gratuitously ad- 
mitted at least to the body of the 
church, without danger of injury to 
the building, or the monuments it 
contains, let them be excluded alto- 
gether ; but if, on the contrary, they 
can be admitted, as it has been proved 
in the case of the British Museum 
they may be, without the slightest 
danger, then, in the name of common 
sense, let these twopenny, and six- 
penny, and shilling extortions be done 
away with. We readily and willingly 
admit, that wherever there is additional 
trouble given to the keepers or atten- 
dants of our national institutions for 
the gratification of mere curiosity, a 
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small fee may, without impropriety, 


be demanded. On the continent, 
there is a fivepenny, or at most a ten- 
penny fee to the attendant who accom- 
panies visiters to the summits of 
church-towers or monuments, who is 
not permitted, notwithstanding, if he 
cannot get an additional gratuity, to 
leave his customers in the lurch; but 
the body of a church should not be 
converted into an exhibition at any 
price, and the doors should be sacred 
from the profanation of money-~ 
changers. We were rather surprised 
on looking over the works of the facete 
and venerable Sypnry SwmitTH, the 
uncompromising antagonist of eccle- 
siastical abuses, (those of Deans and 
Chapters only excepted,) to find not 
one solitary letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton on the subject of St Paul's 
Cathedral ‘exhibitions; no topie that 
we know of, would afford that jocose 
canon-residentiary a more fertile theme 
for ridicule, remonstrance, and invec~ 
tive; and with a sprinkling of puns, a 
brace and a half of Latin quotations, 
and a fling at the bishops, would make 
an article for the Edinburgh Review, 
more spicy and amusive than any old 
s¢ Blue and Yellow” has favoured us 
with for many a long day. 

To return—if there is one thing in 
which we fall below foreign nations, 
it is in the circumscribed and limited 
utility of our purely national, which 
should be purely gratuitous, exhibi- 
tions. In this we are positively shabby, 
and more than shabby—we are un- 
wise. From our public exhibitions, 
we must be estimated by the great 
mass of foreigners who may not have 
opportunities of gaining access to select 
society, and who can see nothing of 
us but our streets, and the outsides of 
our houses. The courteous liberality 
with which they fling open to us their 
churches, halls, and galleries, we do 
by no means reciprocate; and what- 
ever estimate they may form of our 
power, grandeur, and wealth, they have 
but little to say in favour of our gene- 
rosity. But this is not the worst: we 
not only lose in the estimation of 
foreigners, but suffer in our own: we 
- hear a great deal of cheap food, but 
nobody thinks of affording cheap plea- 
sure to our population. The oppor- 
tunity of diffusing popular education 
in this, the cheapest, simplest, and 
least objectionable way in which that 
great object may be accomplished, is 
altogether lost sight of. This is one 
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of the reasons, and not the least cogent, 
why your Englishman, in the gross, is 
liable to the taunt of being little better 
than a boor. All work and no play 
makes Jack a very dull boy indeed ; 
and who shall venture to sayy that 
whatever inducements could be held 
out to him to desert the eternal pipe, 
pot, and skittle-ground, and to asso-~ 
ciate himself with his wife and family, 
in recreations of which they may with 
propriety partake, would not be a 
great, substantial,and practical reform? 

The way in which such a reform 
might be brought about, we would 
suggest in something of this sort— 
Four times in every year, say the 
holiday times of Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Michaelmas, let the 
Tower, the Monument, Westminster 
Abbey, St Paul’s, the Zoological Gar- 
dens, be thrown open, say for a week, 
without let, hindrance, or molestation, 
to all who may not be objectionable in 
dress or deportment. Let Parliament 
grant a sum equivalent to any loss or 
compensation that may be considered 
just, where individual interests are 
prejudiced—the amount would be a 
mere trifle, and the good that would 
result from an expenditure so small 
would beincalculable. In addition to 
this, if the aristocracy, who now so 
kindly lend their treasures of art to 
the exhibition of the Royal Institution, 
would extend their liberality so far as, 
once a year, for a few days to throw 
open their contribution of pictures to 
the masses, we are convinced that 
there would not be an humble man 
who might feast his eyes upon the 
priceless works the nobility might 
choose to lend for this purpose, who 
would not go away obliged and grate- 
ful to those who had thus materially 
contributed to his amusement and in- 
struction. Nor can there be the 
slightest fear, grounded on reason, 
that the pictures thus lent would be 
sixpence the worse for such exhibition. 
The conduct of the people, now so 
liberally admitted to the collection at 
Hampton Court, is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that the privilege thus accorded 
would in nowise be abused. A few 
additional policemen, to preserve order, 
is all that would be requisite. It isper- 
fectly incredible how much the aristo- 
eracy would gain in the esteem of the 
people at large, by identifying them- 
selves, in this or any other way in their 
power, with the harmless pleasures of 
thehumble. Social distinctions arenow 
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pointedly marked and widely severed. 
Too much familiarity, on the one 
hand, breeds contempt—too little, on 
the other, engenders aversion; and 
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the possession of nothing is so little 


envied as of that which is liberally 
shared, 


ZootocicaL Society's Exuisirion. 


Exhibitions connected, in a greater 
or less degree, with science, are, per- 
haps, the most attractive. Of these, 
the Polytechnic Institution, in Regent 
Street, and the Adelaide Gallery, 
Lowther Arcade, Strand, are the most 
frequented. No better test can be 
applied, to determine the degree of 
refinement, intelligence, and education 
of a people, than the avidity displayed 
by them for places of instructive 
amusement, where not only are shows 
to be seen, but ideas acquired, and 
whence visiters retire, not only more 
happy than they entered, but more 
knowing. The establishment of the 
Zoological Garden was a source of 
great and rational recreation to the 
world of London. Indeed, the success 
of the institution has abundantly proved 
how essential to the enjoyment of 
Londoners is a place combining much 
natural beauty with a great deal of 
what is curious, rare, and beautiful, in 
animated nature. The strange and 
exotic animals we see here, are so 
many lively aids to the imagination. 
Inregarding the Girarre, for example, 
we see much more than a creature 
with a fine small head, elongated 
tongue, swan-like neck, long fore and 
shorter hind legs. Wesee more than 
this—we see in him a map, as it were, 
of the countries he inhabits. His or- 
ganization is geographical, and he is 
a delegate, sent among us to describe 
the peculiarities in the botany and 
geology of the deserts of Southern 
Central Africa. He is very communi- 
cative, too, in his own way : his figure 
is sufficient evidence that he is a deni- 
zen of plains: his hoofs inform you, 
as distinctly as if you had seen them, 
that those plains are sandy and sterile: 
his configuration expounds, as plainly 
as if the animal spoke Arabic, that his 
food is derived from palms, and such 
other trees as have high-branching 
leaves, abounding in inter-tropical re- 
gions: so, of all the other creatures 
in this modern ark of Noah, them- 
selves are the least part of their infor- 
mation. They are exponents of the 
condition of the countries they inha- 
bited before the period of their capti- 


vity: they are fixed results of our 
travels by book through dangerous 
and distant lands, and they are means 
furnished us, to fix and realize that 
which was, until we had seen them, 
purely ideal. Then, again, what food 
for the metaphysician is there in the 
contemplation of the monkey tribes, 
their shockingly human jealousies, 
thefts, over-reachings, battles, tricks, 
and schemes—their anatomical struc- 
ture, too,so marvellously similar to our 
own, that dissection has been able to 
exhibit no other essential anatomical 
difference between the monkey and the 
man than in the conformation of the 
thumb or fifth finger, which in the 
former is unilateral, or acts on the 
same side with the other fingers, while 
in the latter it is opponent, or anta- 
gonizing. You see, vain man, what- 
ever you may think of yourself, com- 
parative anatomists determine your 
difference with the monkey, after all, 
not by the divine faculties of speech, 
reason, or the power “‘ erecios ad sidera 
tollere vultus,”’ but by the rule of thumb! 

Look at the elephant marching 
about with his trunk reverted, and his 
gulf-mouth gaping for apples or bis- 
cuits! Is he not a history of India in 
one volume folio, bound in leather ? 
Why, he is better to us, who never 
travel except by the fireside, than a 
hundred histories of India: looking 
on, we multiply him in our mind’s 
eye, and in atwinkling before us stand 
caparisoned elephants ad /i/ntum; upon 
their backs we put howdahs, and fill 
them with turbaned Mussulmen, veiled 
beauties of the seraglio, warriors, and 
the thousand followers of an Indian 
rajah; we picture the procession 
passing through almost interminable 
jungles, watering by the Ganges, and 
resting for the night amidst the natu- 
ral arcades of the banyan-tree. All 
that we had read and had forgotten, 
in * Mill’s History of British India,” 
and elsewhere, the sight of that animal 
recalls vividly to our memory —so 
much more descriptive is that which 
appeals to the eye, than that which re- 
commends itself only to the mind—so 
much more faithfully does the thing 
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itself remain recorded in the memory, 
than descriptions of the thing or like- 
nesses of the thing can ever do. De- 
monstrative knowledge is in every 
way above that which is illustrative: 
nothing is so lifelike as life itself; 
and a thousand ideas may be gathered 
from the living inhabitant of foreign 
lands, whether vegetable or animal, 
for one that can be acquired by por- 
ing over the dusty pages of a * Hortus 
Siceus,” or the stark, staring, stiff, 
stuffed mammals, fishes, and birds, in 
the British Museum. Behold that 
RBoa-Constricror coiled up in a cor- 
ner!—what a horrible reptileit is! One 
nearly as large as himself he dined on 
a few days ago, after lunching heartily 
upon a couple of rabbits. Great was 
the consternation among the officials 
of the gardens on the disappearance 
of the second Boa, intense the anxiety 
of the inhabitants around the Regent’s 
Park, lest the serpent should have 
found its way into the inclosures. For 
a week no elderly gentleman stirred 
abroad without arming himself with a 
sword-cane, and not a ladies’ board- 
ing-school dared venture to take the 
air, for fear of some of the young 
ladies falling a victim to the fatal 


embraces of the vagrant constrictor ; 
nor, until the continuous lethargy and 
increased volume of the remaining 
reptile had attracted particular atten- 
tion, was it suspected that he had 


devoured his bedfellow. Is not the 
great convoluted slimy creature, in 
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his own person, a history of uncivili- 
zation? Is it wonderful that man 
should quail before exploring, settling, 
or cultivating the desert that gives 
birth to such horrible monsters? or 
can there be any choice between a 
land redundant in spontaneous vege- 
tation encumbered with such monsters, 
and climes where labour tills without 
fear—the happier soil where such 
creatures, save in the captivity we 
now behold them, never come? 

Turn we now to the feathered tribes, 
and let us take lessons of order, provi- 
dence, and distributive equalization in 
the various species. In that aviary, 
see the nightingale in her robes of 
sombre brown: contrast her who fills 
our woods and groves with music 
Silence herself delights to hear, with 
those vulgar cockatoos—old painted 
dowagers—rending the air with their 
horrible shrieks, and learn from hence 
how little gaudy dress has to do with 
graceful beauty. With what profu- 
sion of rich and delicate colouring has 
not the cunning hand of nature pen- 
cilled that little water-fqwl, yet you 
see its shape is rotund, chubby, and 
ungraceful ; while those crested cranes, 
in dresses of sober grey, have grace in 
every movement, in every turn of the 
head. In outline, expression, plu- 
mage, what infinite yet harmonious 
variety, from the huge-mouthed peli- 
can to the little teal, from the gigantic 
ostrich to the diminutive wren? 


HorticuLtTuraL EXHIBITIONS. 


The exhibitions of fruits and flowers 
in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society, though more exclusive and 
expensive than that we have already 
noticed, is not less attractive to those 
whose ample means enable them to 
become spectators of the wondrous 
triumphs of cultivation, and the meta- 
morphoses art works upon the vege- 
table world, displayed at those inte- 
resting exhibitions. A love of flowers, 
and shrubs, and horticulture generally, 
seems one of the leading delights of 
the people of the vast metropdlis: 
their appetite for nature would seem 
to be whetted by their want of oppor- 
tunity to cultivate her acquaintance. 
Every area is converted into a shrub- 
bery, where junipers, and variegated 
laurels, and the classic myrtle appear. 
In the windows of almost every house 
you will see some attempt made to 


cultivate such flowers as can be made 
to blow under such unfavourable 
auspices: the balconies above are 
devoted to the flowering parasitic 
plants, and to the occasional display 
of geraniums and other kindred tribes. 
Even the poor, who are unable to 
provide themselves with any other 
reminiscence of their occasional visits 
to the outskirts than a few roots of 
cowslips, primroses, or daisies, care- 
fully preserve them in penny pots, 
and take as much delight in decorating 
therewith their garret windows as if 
they were the rare productions of dis- 
tant countries. A walk through any 
of the suburban districts evidences 
this horticultural propensity in its 
highest development. We have seen 
as much refined taste and expense dis- 
played upon a spot of six square yards 
as would have served for the decora- 
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tion of a small demesne; nor is there 
any thing about London in which the 
distinction between our chief eity and 
those of the continent is more distin- 
guishable, than the pains and cost 
bestowed upon the adornment of 
these semi-rural pleasaunces. Until 
the stranger has seen the exhibi- 
tions of the Horticultural Society, 
he can have no adequate idea of the 
extent to which this passion is car- 
ried by the more opulent classes of the 
metropolis: the grounds, though not 
in themselves much favoured by na- 
ture, are beautifully laid out; military 
bands are in attendance, and every 
arrangement is made to render the 
gardens a delightful lounge for those 
who take no particular interest in the 
immediate objects of the society. Sub- 
ordinate to this leading exhibition, 
we have many others of more limited 
application :—there is the annual dis- 
play of pines at Walworth; of exotic 
flowers and flowering shrubs at the 
nursery grounds of Messrs Lod. 


dige of Hackney and Knight of - 


Chelsea, whose enterprise, taste, and 
skill have procured for them an almost 
European reputation: then there is 
an annual tulip show, where every 
variety of that exquisitely pencilled, 
but unintellectual flower is displayed 
to the curious in such matters. The 
prices of these roots, varying from five 
shillings to a hundred pounds, are 
enough to startle a political econo- 
mist, and to delight the cupidity of a 
Dutch tulipo-maniac. 

We may in this place take the op- 
portunity, which indeed will occur 
with sufficient frequency in the course 
of our lucubrations, of remarking upon 
the immense wealth diffused through- 
out this metropolis, evidenced by the 
enormous scale of expense upon which 
the various exhibitions for the intel- 
lectual recreation of our public are 
undertaken. In fact, it would be abso- 
lutely out of the question to form any 
thing like an idea of these institutions 
becoming remunerative to their pro- 
jectors, if we did not look to the vast 
amount of superfluous wealth gathered 
in this town, and lying in the hands 
of comparatively idle people, whose 
employment consists mainly in spend- 
ing their money, and whose intelli- 
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gence, education, and habits of life 
lead them to the expenditure of their 
money in the cultivation of refined 
and elegant tastes and pursuits such 
as those, some of which we have been 
at the pains to enumerate, and of 
which many more remain, through 
lack of space necessarily omitted from 
our enumeration. 

Reflecting that to London come all 
the estates, converted into paid-up 
rentals, of our landed aristocracy : all 
the capital revolving in the cycle of 
perpetual commerce, passing like a 
thought from the hand of one specu- 
lator to another ; all the pay and al- 
lowances of public officers, civil and 
military ; all the gigantie fortunes 
amassed in our colonies; when we 
consider that nine-tenths of the con- 
solidated fund are paid, received, and 
expended in London ; all the incomes, 
great, intermediate, aud trivial, for 
whose expenditure this town offers 
such convenient inducements—weshall 
be led to the conclusion that the won- 
der lies, not in the multitude of our 
tasteful and intellectual recreations, 
but that they should not be yet more 
multitudinous than they are. In these, 
and in a thousand other modes of 
expenditure, money must fly: gold is 
an article, heavy though it be, in its 
own nature excursive, migratory, and 
evanescent: the genius of accumula- 
tion seldom survives the generation 
beginning to accumulate: the next 
begins to reverse the glass, and the 
golden sands are dissipated faster than 
they were gathered together. For the 
purpose of illustration, we may com- 
pare London to a mountain in which 
untold gold lies hidden, and our modes 
of dissipation to so many rivulets 
flowing down its sides, carrying with 
their waters a portion of that treasure 
whose bulk remains with hardly per- 
ceptible diminution: here, however, 
the analogy is at an end, for while 
the mountain parts by slow and im- 
perceptible degrees with its embowel- 
led wealth, it receives no new acces- 
sions of the precious treasure; while 
our mine, dissipating day by day, is 
every day recruiting its losses, and, 
though a spendthrift, is as rich at the 
ending as at the beginning. 


Mosic 


Is cultivated, as a recreative luxury, 
by every class, above the very lowest, 


of the mighty multitudes inhabiting » 
our London. From the juveniles at- 
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tracted by the hurdy-gurdy of the 
Savoyard in our streets, to the exclu- 
sive auditory of the ancient music 
concerts; from the gentlemen and 
ladies assembled, with pipe and pot, 
at the Carnarine Wueet in Wind- 
mill Street, the Mocut in Drury- 
Lane, the Bower Satoon in Lambeth 
Marsh, the Hore in Blackman Street, 
the Eacte in the City Road, and a 
thousand and two other houses li- 
censed for vocal and instrumental 
musie, as the inscription over the door 
informs you, according to act of Par- 
liament—to the plebeian auditories of 
the English, or the select habitués of 
the Italian opera: all ages, ranks, 
and denominations bow before the uni- 
versal influence of music. Our cli- 
mate does not admit with safety of 
musical performances al fresco: our 
Ranelaghs, Vauxhalls, and the like, 
are matters of history: but within 
doors we have every variety of con- 
cert adapted to every taste and every 
pocket. Our street music we have 
already discussed at sufficient length 
in that part of our series relating to 
foreigners in London; and if we had 
not, the reader who resides in town 
will hear more than enough of it 
without our dinning it into his ex- 
hausted ear. Indeed, we can consci- 
entiously affirm, that were it not for 
these ear-splitting itinerants grinding 
their halfpenny harmony into the head 
of the poor author of this series, from 
the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, he would be much less 
confused and unintelligible than he 
fears he frequently must be. 

To ascend, however, from the street 
musicians to the singing-rooms, we 
may take notice that these latter are 
the normal schools of our metropoli- 
tan populace in the delights of song. 
The pipe and pot divide the palm with 
the fiddle and flute. Bacchus has not 
here every thing his own way: Apollo 
insists on stepping in, and contribu- 
ting his mite to the harmony of the 
evening. These singing-rooms, as 
they are popularly called, are specially 
licensed for the purpose of affording 
musical entertainments, in addition to 
the other more material and substan- 
tial inducements of public- houses, and 
are usually spacious apartments, fitted 
up for the accommodation of hundreds 
of individuals of both sexes, having at 
the upper end a platform, which is 
constructed also to serve as a sound- 
ing-board, whereon is a grand piano, 
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usually the only instrument in use, 
although the Mocut, for example, 
treats his guests to an occasional vo- 
luntary on the organ. The singers 
are usually a prima donna, or senti- 
mental leader, a basso, a primo buffa, 
(we beg pardon of the Opera for ap- 
plying these high-sounding titles to 
the humble performers of a singing- 
room,) and one or two others of a 
nondescript category. The music is 
of the popular class—the songs of our 
English school, with few exceptions ; 
though it should be remarked, as an 
instance of that instinct of good taste 
which seems to belong to no particu- 
lar class of society, but to be deve- 
loped in some by education and op- 
portunity, and not non-existent but 
only latent in others, that we have 
observed airs adapted to English words, 
from the operas of Auber and Bellini, 
to call forth more enthusiastic plaudits 
from the uninstructed auditory of these 
lowly concert-rooms, than any thing 
we have heard elicited by songs of the 
“ Woodman, spare this tree,” “ Dear 
native isle,” or ‘* Happy land,” cate- 
gory. Comic songs, usually of a 
coarse and vulgar class, and totally 
destitute of humour—an article in 
which the Londoners generally are 
remarkably deficient—are given in 
character; and the intervals between 
the songs are filled up by overtures 
and waltzes, thumped with more energy 
than good taste upon the grand piano. 
The merits of the performers may, 
perhaps, be best estimated from their 
pay—six shillings being the usual 
nightly remuneration of the instru- 
mental, and four of the vocal perform- 
ers, with a reasonable allowance of 
gin-and-water. Admittance is ob- 
tained at prices varying from two- 
pence to a shilling, according to the 
style of the place; but the profits of 
the establishment are mainly derivable 
from the refreshments disposed of, 
which are usually dear, and of indif- 
ferent quality. 

So much for singing-rooms above 
ground. But these are not all; the 
bowels of the earth are excavated, to 
afford nocturnal orgies to idle and dis- 
sipated young men about town. When 
all sober respectable people are in their 
beds, these musical infernos, disguised 
under the names of SHapes, Etysi- 
ums, CiDER-CELLARS, FINISHES, andthe 
like, commence their operations late, 
and about two o’clock are in the height 
of their glory. The host, surrounded 
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by a quartett or so of sweaty, clammy- 
looking gents, in seedy suits of black, 
assumes the chair, and while the guests 
are absorbed in smoke, gin, welsh- 
rabbits, chops, and conversation, the 
operations of the clammy -looking 
gents, who are no other than profes- 
sional singers, are successively an- 
nounced from the chair, with loud 
knocks of hammer upon table—* Si- 
lence, gents, if you please! Mr Lusu 
is going to oblige ;”—-whereupon Mr 
Lush, taking a preliminary swig at 
the brandy-and-water before him, 
throws himself back in his chair, and, 
turning up the whites of his eyes to 
the ceiling, as if invoking the aid of 
Apollo, roars out, with the lungs of a 
Stentor, “* The Bay of Biscay, O!” or 
‘«° On board of the Arethusa,’’—the 
entire auditory joining lustily in cho- 
rus. Loud thumping of tables, mak- 
ing the glasses ring again, rewards 
the performance of Mr Lush, while 
the worthy host hammers the table 
again, crying out, “ Order, gents— 
order, if you please !”—which is not 
to be understood to mean “ order”’ in 
the Parliamentary sense, but as a 
gentle hint to the guests to order in 
more chops, welsh rabbits, and brandy- 
and-water. After this, we are enter- 
tained with the announcement from 
the chair, that we may expect a senti- 
mental song from Mr Swires; where- 
upon that gentleman, a thin crossed- 
in-love looking gent, with a face the 
very incarnation of gin, trills out, “‘ She 
wore a wreath of roses,” or some such 
bit of maudlin sentimentality, in dulcet 
strains. After a decent interval, the 
announcement follows, that ‘‘ Herr 
JoEx, the celebrated safflower (siffleur), 
will oblige ;”—whereupon that good- 
humoured person, applying a walking- 
stick to his lips, entertains us with 
capital imitations of sundry wind in- 
struments, concluding with a mimicry 
of singing-birds, from the nightingale 
to the wren, so admirably executed, 
that, by shutting your eyes, you may, 
without any violent stretch of imagi- 
nation, conclude yourself in the shop 
of a bird-fancier. Next follows, «I 
know a bank,” (rather surprising an- 
nouncement that, ) from the united pul- 
monary apparatus of Messieurs Swipes 
and Lush; after which comes, “‘ The 
merry Christ-church bells,” « Myn- 
heer Van Dunk,” or some other glee, 
madrigal, or catch, with the whole vo- 
cal strength of the establishment. 


If we did not consider it our duty 
to notice every phase of London life, 
we should rather have abstained from 
mentioning the existence of these sub- 
terranean musical caverns. No man 
who loves music for its own sake, or 
as a refined and elegant enjoyment, 
can feel any pleasure in resorting to 
those dens, reeking with a dense at- 
mosphere of smoke, flavoured with the 
mingled fumes of the public-house and 
the cook-shop. They are a decidedly 
bad style of places, and frequenting 
them stamps a man as a mauvais sujet. 
The worst habits, the lowest tastes, 
are therein contracted. We never see 
a young man descend into one of these 
infernal Shades without thinking of 
the lines of Virgil—- 


$* Facilis descensus Averni ; 
Sed revocare gradus iterumque superare 
ad auras 
Hi ” 
ic labor, hoc opus est. 


Emerging from these low retreats, 
we find the pursuit of musical enjoy- 
ment spread among the middle and 
upper classes, in proportion to their 
tastes and means. We have the Quar- 
TETT Concerts, under the direction 
of a talented young violinist named 
BvacroveE, assisted by able performers 
whose names we at this moment for- 
get. These entertainments are, how- 
ever, exceedingly attractive, and have 
justified the power of our native mu- 
sical talent. Rising still higher, we 
have the concerts of the PHitHaRMo- 
nic Society, latterly much fallen off, 
but a few years since comprising the 
whole musical strength of the Opera, 
led by Mort. Then at the top of the 
tree are the Concerts of ANCIENT 
Music, a highly exclusive society, of 
which members of the Royal family, 
and the first among the aristocracy of 
the land, are patrons and directors. 
Sacred music is much cultivated amovg 
a highly intellectual class, and the 
oratorios at Exeter Hall are well at- 
tended and respectably conducted. 

It were endless to recount the mul- 
titude and variety of musical enter- 
tainments with which the metropolis 
abounds, Mr Witson has indulged 
the town with illustrative and histo- 
rical concerts—highly intellectual and 
refined entertainments. He gives, for 
example, a short narrative of the ad- 
ventures of Prince Charles Stuart, in- 
terspersed with specimens of the most 
celebrated Jacobite ditties. These de- 
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lightful entertainments deserve the 
highest encouragement, inasmuch as 
they convey ideas to the mind as well 
as sensations to the heart. Then we 
have the concerts a La Musarp, as 
they are ealled, at the English Opera- 
House. These are afforded to the 
public at a remarkably cheap rate: 
but their cheapness does not compen- 
sate for their deficiencies; there is too 
much noise and too little music for the 
educated ear—there are too many in- 
struments and too few performers ; 
yet some of the solos are executed 
with considerable power; and the 
constant attendance of the public may 
be taken as a very fair test of their 
powers of attraction. But these con- 
certs are not calculated to do more 
than confer immediate and temporary 
entertainment. They are not calcu- 
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lated to educate the popular taste; for 
this, simplicity and chastity are requi- 
site. Theschool of Musard and Strauss 
is by no means an ideal school—and 
this is what we want. The quartett 
concerts of Blagrove have done more 
for the popularization of music in this 
town than any other. We do not 
want mobs of musicians, with drums, 
trumpets, triangles, and cymbals. We 
derive no real pleasure from having 
pistols fired or crackers let off in a 
concert-room. This musical quackery 
of the French school can do us no 
good: we wish to hear Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, and Handel simply 
and elegantly treated. This is the 
course adopted by the professors of 
the quartett concerts, and we trust we 
may have more of them. 


Tue IraLian Opera 


Stands deservedly at the head, as it is 
the fountain, of our musical entertain- 
ments. When this refined instrument 
of pleasure stole into England, all the 
self-satisfied John Bullism of our na- 
ture was up in arms against it: every 
variety of insult, invective, and ridi- 
cule was showered upon it; but those 
who introduced the amusement, we 
mean the aristocracy, persevered, and 
in our own day we sce considerable 
progress made in naturalizing the de- 
. licate exotic among us ;. so much s0, 
indeed, that the chief ground of ob- 
jection to it—namely, the vast sums of 
money expended upon the remunera- 
tion of foreigners—can no longer ap- 
ply, some of our own fair daughters 
of song giving ample proof of their 
capacity to sustain the character and 
reputation of the Italian opera, in the 
person of an English prima donna. 
It is by no means to be wondered at 
that a national prejudice should have 
for a long time existed against an en- 
tertainment so strange and new to the 
tastes and habits of the mass of the 
people: we were-going to say that 
this prejudice is very vulgar, but on 
reflection we think there was great 
excuse for its existence. In the first 
place, the opera was anti-national, or 
what John Bull would stigmatize with 
a sneer as a forcigneering concern ; 
then, to homely, plain matter-of-fact 
people, who had no preconceived 
ideas of the opera save those of a sort 
of irrational, and therefore more con- 


firmed dislike, there did appear some- 
thing supremely ridiculous in OTHEL- 
Lo THE Moor jealous in an adagio 
maestoso, 1aco demoniacal in a bra- 
vura, and the gentle DespEMona im- 
ploring a few moments’ respite from 
her ruthless husband, for the purpose 
of indulging the sympathizing audi- 
tory with an encore of her last dying 
song and recitativo. Then the ballet 
—flesh-coloured tights, and a plenti- 
ful searcity of drapery : how horrid, 
shocking, shameful, and so indeed to 
the impure mind it is. We recollect 
that Mr John Bowles, one of the lead- 
ing members, upon a time, of the So-« 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, ex- 
erted himself so successfully as to have 
a resolution passed at a public meet- 
ing, called for the purpose of consi- 
dering this great enormity, when it 
was gravely determined that the opera- 
dancers should be breeched ; and such 
was the outcry against them, that 
they were actually compelled to invest 
their graceful limbs in lawn, for the 
propitiation of the pious Mr John 
Bowles and the Suppression of Vice 
Society. In those Gothic and Van- 
dalic days, the good people of Eng- 
land had no idea that an opera is not 
intended to be an acted play ; that its 
end is not appealing to the under- 
standing or the heart by its dialogue; 
that it is merely a dramatic concert 
in character; and that the dialogue 
and plot, or, to speak operatically, the 
libretto, are merely vehicles for the 
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variety of expression capable of being 
elicited by the composer. They did 
not take the trouble to reflect that the 
music is the essence, the drama only 
an aecessary of the opera. Of the 
merits of the former they were ut- 
terly unable to judge; of the defects 
of the latter they were perfectly sen- 
sible, and upon them they showered 
all the force of their ridicule and 
contempt. The best expenent of the 
feeling respecting the Italian Opera in 
England at this time, may be found in 
the almost unparalleled success of the 
Beggar’s Opera of Gay—a performance 


which not only hit the pubiic taste to . 


a nicety, as a burlesque of the new- 
fangled entertainment, but justified at 
the same time the capabilities of our 
native composers. 

This vulgar prejudice against the 
Italian Opera has now passed away; 
the gradual taste for music, developed 
by slow and imperceptible degrees in 
the public, has descended, filtered as it 
were, through the successive strata of 
society ; and that entertainment for 
which we are indebted to the highest 
circles, has now become popularized 
amongst us, is now translated from 
the Italian Opera- House to our patent 
theatres, and has become an intel- 
lectual recreation to thousands of the 
middle and lower classes. 

Tue Opera, however, properly so 
called, by which we are understood to 
mean, of course, the QuEEN’s THEA- 
TRE, or ITALIAN OpEra-Houss, is the 
undoubted temple of fashion and ex- 
clusion—it is the place of reunion of 


‘¢ The twice two thousand for whom earth 
was made,” 


the neutral ground of fashionable so- 
ciety. Here al! political differences are 
merged and for the time forgotten, 
and the duty of every one belonging 
to the various ses or cliques, into 
which even the world of fashion is 
divided, is to be agreeable as possible. 
There is not in London a finer sight 
than the Opera- House on a drawing- 
room night, when plumes, lappets, 
and diamonds among the ladies, and 
full dress with the gentlemen, form 
part of the etiquette of the place; 
turning your back to the orchestra, 
aud looking round the theatre, tier 
above tier of boxes, rising one above 
the other like the broadside of a 
double first-rate, if there ever was 
such a ship of war, the countless boxes 





[ April, 
so many port-holes bristling with a 
very different artillery—the artillery of 
a thousand pair of eyes of the bright- 
est, fairest, noblest, of the land. 
When empty, or half fall, the house 
looks positively shabby ; a wide waste 
of gaping empty boxes, with here and 
there one occupied, each tier looking 
like a mouth denuded of three parts of 
its natural ornaments: the decorations, 
too, if decorations they may be called 
which decorations are none, are so 
gloomy and sombre that the wilderness of 
the Coloseum itself is preferable; but 
when the house is full, on a drawing- 
room night, or when Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache—names that 
embody the genius of song, wreath- 
ed with athousand exquisite remember- 
ed harmonies—grace the scene, then 
we acknowledge the propriety of taste 
that has dictated thy studied plainness 
of decoration; the groups of youth 
and beauty in the boxes are seen in 
high relief from the dark ground in 
which they sit as it were impannelled ; 
the eye is undisturbed in its contem- 
plation by factitions ornaments, and 
can wander at will over a maze of va- 
rious loveliness. 

Yet plain and unadorned as are the 
outward forms of these boxes, the in- 
ward box of these music-houses of the 
haute noblesse is delightfully commo- 
dious, and tastefully simple: the 
pretty morning paper, flower-painted 
chairs, and ¢efe-a-tete settees, lounges, 
hassocks, and soft Persian carpet, 
make a little paradise of luxurious ease. 


“There eke the soft delights that 
witchingly 

listil a wanton sweetness through the 
breast, 

And calm the pleasures, always hover 
nigh ; 

But whate’er smacks of ’noyance or un- 
rest 

Is far, far off expell’d from this delicions 

nest.” 


And now, when you are wearied 


with gazing on unknown and unap-" 


proachable beauty—when you turn 
from the loveliest face you ever sigh- 
ed at beholding, to behold a yet more 
lovely face in the stage-box at the op- 
posite side—when you have determin- 
ed that you would be the happiest man 
in the opera of life, if blest with one 
approving smile of that fair pensive 
girl with the long flaxen ringlets, de- 
licately shading a neck whiter than— 
no, not than snow, or alabaster, or white 
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lead, or any of those poctical used-up 
whites we are so familiar with, but a 
warm, living, breathing, white, whiter 
than any other neck you ever saw ; or 
that brilliant beauty with glossy hair 
worn simply 4 /a reine, and eyes flash- 
ing light from the depths of lustrous 
darkness ; or that full-blown blonde, 
breathing good humour and good feel- 
ing from every feature of her native 
Saxon face; or that sylph with pen- 
dant curls, now bursting into uneon- 
scious womanhood; or Where 
the devil are we running to? We 
thought we were young again, and 
were haunted by the apparition of our 
prime; take off your hat, sit down and 
compose yourself, for see Mori (poor 
Mori!) is on his throne, violin in hand; 
there is Puzzi with his French-horn, 
Cook with his hautboy, Nicholson 
with his flute, Lindley, too, the wor- 
thy representative of a family distin- 
guished in the annals of British musi- 
cal talert, leans on his violoncello, soon 
to discourse most eloquent music ; now 
the conductor, with his ivory baton, 
taps thrice—there is an anxious pause, 
though but of a moment, and hark— 
the overture to the Don Giovanni of 
Mozard. 
As subdued tone and repose are the 
characteristic features of the subscrib- 
“ers to the Opera, you will not be sur- 
prised to find the music there of a sub- 
dued and reposo character ; there is 
no noise at the Opera, no thrashing 
out sounds as one thrashes oats with 
a flail; the expression of the music 
to be performed is more attended to 
than even the execution, and taste 
reigns supreme. A vulgar ear will be 
infinitely more pleased with the crash- 
ing, stunning, blasting noises of the 
concerts atthe ENGLisH OpEra-Hovussg, 
but nothing of that loud talking upon 
catgut is understood here; the object 
of the performers here, is to make 
their instruments speak, and in speak- 
ing to make them say something, as 
it is of the singers to make their songs 
act, and in acting to do something. 
This is precisely, and concisely, the 
difference between the music at the 
Italian Opera and the music every 
where else about town, and this ex- 
pressiveness it is that gives to the 
former its deserved superiority. 
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The dcllet is but the music of mo- 
tion—somebody has called it the poe- 
try of motion; it is all the same, it 
impresses the mind through the eye, 
precisely as music through the ear, 
though in a lesser degree ; its motions 
and pas are but so many cadences; 
what are its slow, expressive, minuet- 
like movements but adagios? what 
its pas de deux but delectable duets? 
what the cachuca but a magnificent 
motive bravura ? 

The analogy that associates the bal. 
let with the opera, is founded in na- 
ture; they are the same thing, ap- 


.pealing to the sensations through eyes 


and ears. 

Touching the accessaries of the 
opera and ballet, we regret to be ob- 
liged to confess that they have been 
for a long time most shamefully ne. 
glected ; it seems to have been consi- 
dered by the management sufficient 
to engage a limited number of the 
leading opera singers and dancers ef 
the day, and to have the choruses, 
supernumeraries, and all.that eontri- 
butes to the illusion or attraction of 
the scene, cared for as if such things 
were supererogatory, and not worth a 
thought. This is a vital error, and 
one, if persisted in, very likely to in- 
jure permanently the interests of this 
great establishment ; if the aceessaries 
are neglected as they have hitherto 
been, we may as well dispense alto- 
gether with the theatre, and have the 
operas performed in a concert room. 

Now that operatic performances 
have become leading attractions at 
Drury- Lane and Covent-Garden, and 
are doubly attractive from the sedu- 
lous care bestowed upon the scenery 
and decorations of the scene, the ma- 
nagement of the Italian Opera. House 
will be compelled, for their own inte. 
rest’s sake, to attend to these apparent 
ly trivial, but really important mate 
ters; the eye, gratified by spectacle, 
is an assistance to the mind, which 
dwells with more gratification upon 
the essentials of the entertainment ; 
and nothing certainly can be more 
offensive than the poverty of scenery 
and decoration, the inadequacy of the 
chorus singers, and scanty parsimony 
displayed in the introduction of super- 
numeraries at the Queen’s Theatre. 


Tue THEATRES. 


While the Opera is the chosen place 
of resort for the great, our patent 


theatres stand at the head of those en- 
tertainments that lie more open to the 
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upper, middle, and lower classes. 
Going to the play, is a favourite re- 
creation of the Londoner; his conve- 
nience is suited in every possible way 
as to price and variety of amusement ; 
almost every class has its theatre, with 
performances adapted to their several 
tastes and predilections; theatres for 
the east, and theatres for the west; 
theatres for this side the river, and 
theatres for that; theatres for per- 
formances equestrian and aquatic; 
theatres legitimate -and illegitimate ; 
each and every of these theatres hav- 
ing a character peculiarly its own, 
and an auditory that appertains to no 
other theatre, as characteristic in its 
own way as the performances. Thus, 
for example, while at the little Gar- 
RICK, away in the oriental regions be- 
yond Whitechapel, three dozen crews 
of Indiamen, the captains with their 
ladies in the dress circle, the mates 
with their wives in the pit, the fore- 
castle men with their doxies in the 
gallery, are being entertained with the 
Fryrinc Dutcuman, interluded with 
naval songs and hornpipes, and con- 
cluded by the Wreck Asnorr, a 
select auditory at the St James’s 
Theatre in the far west is delighted 
with the performance of Monsieur Per- 
let, in the inimitable “‘ Bourcrois Gen- 
TILHOMME” of Moliere; at the same 
moment that rival operas, Norma at 
Covent-Garden, Acis anD GALATEA 
at Drury-Lane, are being executed 
before admiring audiences, burlesque 
imitations of these operas are giving 
unalloyed delight, on the same even- 
ing, to crowded houses at the ApEL- 
Poi and the Surrey; at Sap Ler’s 
Wetts in the north, and the Vicroria 
TueatreE in the south, melodramatic 
performances, extravaganzas, and do- 
mestic tragedies, entertain the com- 
pany ; at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, comedies of the old school al- 
ternate with plays by Bulwer and 
others; then there is the Pavitton in 
the Whitechapel Road, the City or 
Lonpon in Norton-Falgate, and many 
others too tedious to mention, of the 
fire-and-brimstone, blue-light, and ex- 
tra-melodramatic character. 

High or low, rich or poor, the 
theatre is a supreme delight of your 
Londoner: he is not, it is true, like 
the Parisian, a habitual play-goer, 
but when he does go, he enjoys him- 
self the more; play-going is not his 
business but his recreation. 

The play's the thing; it is always 
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prepared, and may be enjoyed without 
previous arrangement, or any other 
trouble than that of paying your mo- 
ney at the door; then the price of the 
amusement is studiously adapted to 
the condition in life of the customer: 
again, it is an enjoyment which may 
be had after the day’s work, and is 
the more pleasantly taken because not 
interfering with business; and lastly, 
which is of no small importance, play- 
going is a highly thirst-provoking 
affair, greatly promoting the imbibi- 
tion of gin and beer. Then, there is 
always something new at the theatres 
—something to give a subject for talk 
to the world of chat and gossip; there 
is a perpetual rivalry among the ma- 
nagers to outdo one another, and every 
playhouse is no more than an enor- 
mous rat-trap, baited with some sa- 
voury cheese or other nicety, studious 
to capture that long-tailed animal the 
public. Our theatrical adventurers 
are left altogether to themselves; no 
such thing is known among us as 
Government patronage, of caterers 
for public amusement ; no accounts- 
current between the house and the 
Treasury; no official intercourse be- 
tween statesmen and comedians; no 
diplomatic relations between opera- 
dancers and officers of state: our 
amusements, like our industry, are 
allowed to hang by their own tail, and 
we get on all the better for it. Not 
that we are without restrictions in 
matters theatrical: the Lord High 
Chamberlain exercises, within the 
limits of London and Westminster, 
the office of dramatic censor; the 
beauty and harmony of this wise re- 
striction, will be obvious to every 
reader, from the fact that on the one 
side of Oxford Street no dramatic 
performance can be exhibited except 
by leave of the Chamberlain, while on 
the other his jurisdiction is altogether 
superseded ; for theatrical purposes, 
therefore, there is a licensed and an 
unlicensed side of the street. How 
far, in our day, restrictions upon thea- 
trical entertainments are requisite or 
advisable, may be matter of question ; 
we cannot help considering, that re- 
stricting the performance of the legi- 
timate drama to patent theatres, and 
giving them a monopoly within the 
limits of London and Westminster, is 
a very indifferent mode of encouraging 
dramatic talent, whether of author or 
actor, while there is no power of com- 
pelling the managers of our patent 
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theatres to give that encouragement. 
We can recollect the time when our 
Theatres-Royal—old Drury in parti- 
cular, who, recoilecting John Kemble, 
Siddons, and Kean, should have been 
ashamed of himself—rivalled the Vic- 
toria and Astley’s in their wild-beast 
attractions, and deserted Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Sheridan, fur the pan- 
thers, lions, and tigers of Van Am- 
burgh’s menagerie. It is to this 
monopoly by the houses twain, “ of 
Covent-Garden and of Drary-Lane,” 
that the town is indebted for that de- 
graded taste in the drama, of which 
the bills of the play at all our minor 
houses are sufficient evidence; instead 
of playing up to the public taste, or 
soaring above it, they are compelled 
to descend to the low level of melo- 
dramatic trumpery, and to become 
instruments, not of instruction but of 
mere unintellectual entertainment. 
The drama suffers under the effects of 
this blighting monopoly as much as 
the public ; authors who live to please, 
must please to live, and the low tastes 
thus generated, must be pandered to; 
actors, in like manner, have no oppor- 
tunity of holding the mirror up to 
nature at these minor houses; even 
nature is never thought of, so that to 


keep up the old monopoly of theatricals 
within a circle of a few miles round 
Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, all 
hope of converting the minor houses 
into places of rational entertainment 


is lost sight of. Perhaps it may be 
said, that these illegitimate houses, if 
we may Call them so, are not in arrear 
of the popular taste, but on-a level 
with it; we know the reverse of this 
to be the fact. At the Surrey, for 
example, which is a_transpontine 
house, wherein melodramatical, nau- 
tical, and mock-heroic pieces are ordi- 
narily enacted, we have attended when 
“La SonnamBuca” and “ L’Exisir 
p’ Amore” were performed. Lord love 
you! the auditory seemed quite another 
class under the refining influence of 
an entertainment in which the hand 
of genius and taste is visible: the pit 
becomes select, the gallery polite, and 
the boxes exclusive. Let the same 
auditory assemble on the following 
night to witness “ Tue BLoopsTaIN- 
ED LEATHERN Apron,” or the * Dezp 
or THE Broap-Awt,” and you will 
think you see an amphitheatre of can- 
nibals grinning around you, gloating 
over horrible details of love, jealousy, 
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and revenge, disguised in every variety 
of double- milled fustian. 

At the little Garnick, too, the most 
delighted auditory we ever recollect 
to have seen, assembled to witness the 
performance of Colman’s “ Hrtr-at- 
Law ;” they seemed even capable of 
comprehending the humour of Pan- 
gloss, and quite alive to the absurdi- 
ties of Lord and Lady Dubberly : yet 
this is an auditory considered capable 
only of relishing Jack Ashore, Long 
Tom Coffin, or some such other egre- 
gious absurdity. Thetruthis, wearein 
the habit of underrating very much, 
too much, the capacity of the masses 
for intellectual enjoyment ; we step iu 
between them and their tastes with 
the wand of a Lord Chamberlain, 
motioning away every dish that is good 
for them, like another Don Pedro 
Positive Snatchaway, and then we cry 
out—* Dear me, what low creatures | 
what tastes, what habits, what vulga~ 
rity!” Sir Walter Scott was accus- 
tomed to say, that no mistake could 
be greater than to make boys and girls’ 
books, or create a nursery literature 
written down to infantile capacities ; 
he desired that ‘they should have 
something to chew, something to puz- 
zle over, something to exercise their 
reflective faculties,” and he was right ; 
the very same course should be adopt- 
ed with grown children. Instead of 
having a bastard progeny of melo. 
dramatic theatres sprinkled over the 
town, why should we not study to 
have little Drury- Lanes, little Covent- 
Gardens, and little Opera-houses? why 
not have the superior tastes now gra- 
tified within the walls of those privi- 
leged establishments, diffused to the 
uttermost ends of tlie town, to the ele- 
vation of our popular tastes, feelings, 
and habits ? 

All this the Lord Chamberlain, 
however, forbids, for no other reason 
that we can see than this—that formerly 
monopoly was every thing, and every 
thing a monopoly ; and that, although 
other monopolies have been discontinu- 
ed, it is still fitting that there should be 
a monopoly of intellectual recreation. 
This might be all very -well if the 
theatre were a mere vehicle of amuse- 
ment; but the end of theatrical en- 
tertainments is not so insignificant: 
they have exercised, now exercise, 
and will continue to exercise a potent 
influence on the formation of national 
character for good or evil: their edu- 
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cative tendencies are very great and 
highly important, and it is in this 
point of view that we are led to con- 
sider all attempts at restriction worse 
than useless. 

Poets, and suchlike, talk of first 
love—what an event in the life of 
man, or rather boy, is first play! 
Not real gun, flesh and blood pony, 
bona fide watch that ticks and will 
go, not primal breeches nor original 
“Jong tail,” not promised Christmas 
box, nor holidays enjoyed in anticipa- 
tion, equal the longing expectation 
with which ‘adolescence regards the 
= approach of the first promised 

ay. 

* Fivti that momentous day when 
Pa or Ma promise the young hopeful, 
that if he does so and so, or does not do 
so and so, he shall stay at home and 
be whipped, or go forth to play and 
supper, as the case may be—little first 
steps to bribery and corruption on the 
part of Pa and Ma, which young mas- 
ter turns to excellent use upon his own 
account, when he comes in the fulness 
of time to vote at elections—there is 
neither peace nor rest in the mansion ; 
night after night, the urchin reiterates 
his demand to be introduced to the 


presence of her majesty’s servants on 
the boards of the theatre: Pa and Ma, 
worn out, wish in their hearts they 
had whipped the boy and said nothing 
of the theatre. At last, however, they 
give it up, and what they promised at 
first in jest, are teased into performing 


in earnest. Who can describe the 
delight of young master, as he draws 
near the magic portals opening to his 
inexperienced eyes the scenic world: 
with what a light and agile step he 
skips up stairs before Pa and Ma, nor 
pausing till he is stopped by the 
cheque-taker: the lights amaze his 
untutored optics, and, when he beholds 
the lobby, he imagines himself in the 
theatre, until pulled into a box by Pa 
or Ma: he looks round, as if enchant- 
ed in that magic circle: he sniffs the 
mingled odours of saw-dust, train oil, 
and orange peel, thinking it a most 
delicious odour: the green curtain is 
a mystery, and the knocking of car- 
penters behind the same, seemeth 
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something like goings on in another 

world: the altitude above to the sky- 

scraping galleries, and below to the 

abysses of the pit, amaze the juvenile : 

much wonderment doth he express at 

the emergence of the musicians from 

beneath the stage, and likeneth them 

to rats popping out of holes : he grin- 

neth with delight at the growing ag- 

gregation of humanity in the pit— 

“ At first, while vacant seats give choice 
and ease, 

Distant ‘as near, they settle where they 
please ; 

But when the multitude contracts the 
span, 

And seats are rare, they settle where they 
can.” 

The rise of the foot-lights, day- 
dawn of the stage, strike him with 
greater wonder: he supposes, in Ma’s 
ear, that the sun rises in that manner: 
Ma says that itis so, but that there is 
a difference iu the machinery ; the boy 
enquires what difference : Ma rebukes 
the boy for being inquisitive, direct- 
ing his attention to a fiddler with a 
red face, who is regarded by the boy 
as an orchestral phenomenon. 

Now, the leader emerges from his 
hele with an air, hastily making his 
way through the vulgar herd of fid- 
dlers as if he was afraid of catching 
something : now he taps with his bow, 
and looks round like Apollo in a fit: 
now squeaks, scrapes, grunts, and 
tootle-tootles resound through the 
house, notes of awful preparation: 
now a black twinkling eye, (you are 
not to suppose it an odd one belonging 
to Vestris,) peeping through a hole in 
the green curtain, takes the measure 
of the house and the fulness thereof : 
now a self-acting carpet crawls out 
from beneath the green curtain, dispo- 
sing itself over the stage in a myste- 
rious manner, indicative of the forth- 
coming enactment of that description 
of comedy called genteel, of which it 
is no treason to say that the carpet is 
oftentimes the best thing in it: now 
the overture begins—sit down there 
in front, take off your hats : and now, 
as Mr Puff observes in the Critic, 
‘«* Up curtain, and let us see what our 
scene-painters have done for us!” 
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On the discussions of art there is 
no greater obstacle to the setting forth 
principles, than the unsettled terms 
nature and natural. They are indeed 
the limits of art, beyond which there 
can be no legitimate exercise; but the 
boundaries remove themselves out of 
sight, or contract themselves within 
the smallest space, according to the 
fancy, perhaps we should say the ge- 
nius, of the disputants. To those of 
the contracting system, the art is con- 
sidered as nearly entirely imitative of 
external visible nature, with a power 
(scarcely of creating) of combining, 
of putting together things that are, 
exactly and no other way than as they 
may be, and have been, though not so 
seen, perhaps, at the moment of any 
incident to be represented. Others, 
again, by nature, admit whatever the 
mind, in its most sane, healthy, ima- 
ginative, comprehensive state, can con- 
ceive. As we believe the latter is the 
highest and best sense in which nature, 
as applied to art, is to be understood, 
so do we believe it is the truest. It 
is the highest, because it is the most 
creative ; it is the truest, because, with 
regard to its general reception, it car- 
ries with it a spell not to be denied, 
enforcing a general credence, if not 
conviction. In the best and healthiest 
state of the most discursive imagina- 
tion, there is an intuitive knowledge, 
instantly forming a judgment and deci- 
sion, as to that particle of the natural, 
in even the least imaginative minds, 
which will unite itself, as by a chemi- 
cal affinity and attraction, to the na- 
tural portion in the created and fanci- 

fal, and by that amalgamation make 
all be, or at least appear, as natural. 
The true creator never loses sight of 
this—the judgment is ever with him ; 
he decides by it, and this judgment, 
presiding over creative power, consti- 
tutes genius. Genius, then, or art— 
for consummate art is genius—not only 
has the power of creating a world for 
itself, but of creating in the minds of 
spectators and hearers a belief in its 
existence. It is very strange that this 
should be so generally felt ; and it can 
searcely be unacknowledged with re- 
gard to poetry, particularly the drama, 
and yet be denied in reference to the 
art of painting. Because painting is 
the visible art, it must, with some, be 
merely the imitation of things seen; 


whereas poetry and musie are, in the 
same sense, imitative as painting, and 
in no other—unless, indeed, we speak 
of the lowest kind of painting, that 
deadweight fastened to art by an 
indissoluble chain, but which was 
never intended to keep it from rising. 
It should rather be the ballast, to keep 
steady the aeronaut in his upward 
course. Let us exemplify this power 
of genius by its effects in poetry, and 
then let the fair inference be drawn, 
‘© Ut poesis pictura,” as well as “ Ut 
pictura poesis.” Let there be to both 
arts the “ Quidlibet audendi equa po- 
testas.” Try the power by Shak- 
speare’s most imaginative plays—the 
«© Tempest”’ and “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” In both these plays we have 
a new creation—new beings such as 
none ever saw, and such as none ever 
believed to ‘exist until they saw these 
plays acted, or read them. We say 
such as none ever believed to exist, 
because we must not deceive ourselves, 
and take advantage of the wonderful 
power of that belief created in us by 
the poet, to fancy we have imagined 
such beings. We never did—the 
exact creations of Shakspeare, Ais 
Caliban and Ais fairies, had no pro- 
totypes in our belief; but we have 
naturally a vague particle of belief, 
which instantly seizes upon and appro- 
priates the creation. There is nothing 
more natural than the fear and feeling 
of the preternatural. Shakspeare 
worked upon this nature, and spun 
and wove from the tangled, unformed 
materials in the human bosom, the 
fairest and most hideous creatures— 
not simply the two, the fairest and 
foulest, but many and infinitely varied 
in theircharacters. Caliban and Puck 
are not less distinct than Ariel, and 
Oberon, and Titania. And how dif- 
ferent are their provinces !—how un- 
like their powers over the elements, 
the air, the earth, and the sea! Now 
where, in external nature, do we get 
all this? It is purely creation, and 
shows the illimitable province of art. 
The world, then, from which art is to 
make its pictures, is not only the ex- 
ternal visible world of nature, but the 
world of imaginative nature, a portion 
of which is inherent in all mankind, 
and which makes them love and fear, 
in cases of their own predilection or 
terror, a little beyond reason, but not 
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a little beyond truth, for the very na- 
ture is truth, If it be in the nature 
of our minds that thought should travel 
and shift its ground, with instant and 
wonderful rapidity, from east to west, 
and yet then not be bounded by the 
limits of the world, may not art in this 
imitate nature, or rather take advan- 
tage of this ubiquity of fancy’s nature, 
and, with nice arrangement and rapid 
delusion, hurry us over space and time, 
and place us when and where it pleases, 
without violence, as the drama does in 
its shifting scenes, and as Shakspeare 
has done in his ** Winter’s Tale?” Be 
it well or ill done, is the only question. 
If with a judgment and power, it is 
the work of genius; lacking that 
judgment, we make a mock of and 
deride the attempt, and point to it as 
a palpable cheat. In the theatre we 
hiss the poor actor—we should con- 
demn the author. Is not Burns’s 
“© Tam O'Shanter” a pure creation? 
Here, too, we have fairy creatures of 
another * kith and kin;” and do not 
let any one fancy that, before reading 
Burns, he has had any knowledge of 
them. The poet spun them out of that 
common material which was in his and 
every one’s mind ; and as the thread is 
drawn out in the poet’s mind, so, by 
his electric power, is it drawn out in 
all, and the same forms created, and 
being created thus within every mind, 
it is felt and acknowledged to be na- 
tural. And in this of Burns, there is 
another natural instinct called into 
play—the humorous; so that, however 
dressed or undressed in its vagaries, 
the phantasma is still natural, still in 
itself a truth. The forms “of things 
unknown’’—unknown till called into 
existence from the dormant materials 
of general nature, by the head of 
genius—thereby acquire henceforth a 
jocal habitation and a name. And 
thus it is that genius confers an ever- 
lasting benefit upon mankind, present 
and to come, continually enriching it, 
creating treasures for every one’s en- 
joyment—doing that out of the mind 
which cannot be done out of the ma- 
terial world, adding to that which 
was; for, if with matter, there is not 
since the creation of world one atom 
more than there was at first, it is the 
very contrary with the world of 
thought, of intellectual invention, of 
mind, which is continually enlarging, 
multiplying itself, becoming more. 
Nay, the painting it takes possession 
of matter, gives to it thought, and 
makes a new thing of it. That it may 
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not appear we are arguing without 
an adversary, it may be as well here 
to give some account of a discussion 
we had with a- professed lover of the 
natural, and which originated in a 
conversation on * schools of design.” 
We will put it in the form of a dialogue, 
if not according to the exact words, 
correct as to the substance of what 
was said. We will designate our op- 
ponent Naruratist, ourselves ]DEAL- 
IST :— 

Nat. The advantages of studying 
from nature alone, will be manifest in 
the truth that will be in every depart- 
ment of art. In our ornamental ma- 
nufactures, you will see nothing repre- 
sented that zs not. 

Ipz. And that you consider a great 
advantage ; and are you not confound. 
ing two things a little incompatible 
with each other—art and manufac- 
ture? 

Nat. No, I consider them one; 
there may be higher excellences in 
some departments of art than others, 
but I consider ornamental manufac- 
tures a department of art; and it is 
because you have seen such bad things 
in patterns, that you would separate 
them. Art altogether arises out of 
the love of ornament. 

Ipe. Yes; and, like a magnificent 
river, may rise from a very insignifi- 
cant source. You may sport and play 
at the fountain-head what petty gam- 
bols you please; kick it with your 
feet and splash it with your hands, like 
wanton children ;—but further on it 
will become deep and resistless, and 
though people build their pleasant 
villas upon its banks, they do so not 
without a fear of its power, and care- 
fully fence themselves against its in- 
undations. So art, if you will still call 
it so, while it is confined to the nar- 
row and shallow ornament, is a thing 
of mere sport, may have rules of its 
own play; but when this art in its 
progress enters upon the territories 
of thought, of mind, it takes another 
name and character—it is genius—is 
grand and fearful, of every beauty. It 
commands—but we shall get out of 
our depth. Sufficient difference is 
shown to justify us in separating them : 
so that, when we speak of art, we will 
only speak of it, as the higher qua- 
lity, wherein it is invariably in the 
province of mind. 

Nat. I will not quarrel with your 
distinction, if you will make the ex- 
act study of nature the necessary 
foundation of both. 
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Ive. If we ean first agree what is 
nature. I fear, in your sense of it, we 
shall not agree; for I think you are 
adverse to the representation of any 
thing and every thing in higher art 
and design in manufactures, that has 
not the exact delineation and charac- 
ter of some visible, palpable thing. 

Nat. Yes, I have an aversion to 
vagaries—my sense of truth is shocked. 

Ipe. Your sense of truth need not 
be shocked. You have limited your- 
self to a particular truth, and finding 
not that, look not for the truth that 
may be. 

Nat. I do not understand you. 

Ipe. Well, then, put it thus: we do 
not always think in syllogisms. Fancy 
hurries away the mind frequently, so 
that, we cannot connect thought with 
thought; we run into unrestricted 
** vagaries” as you term them, and 
refresh ourselves in the freedom of 
undefining idleness. This is a cha- 
racter of our minds; and in art, what- 
ever accords with that is a truth; 
force upon that mood an exact simili- 
tude, and in your attempt to establish 
perhaps the minor truth, you have de- 
stroyed the greater. Let us exem- 
plify it by the vagueness of some ad 
libitum movements in music, that de- 
light from the very scope they give 
to this idle indulgence. The artist, 
the musician, nay, even the manufac- 
turer of ornamental design, that shall 
succeed in drawing you into this vein, 
does so by touching a chord of truth 
existent within you—of nature, if you 
please; for in the sense we now speak 
of truth, it is one with nature. 

Nat. There may be something in 
your view, but it is new to me, and I 
must consider it. I fear it will not 
bear the test of strict examination. 
Your argument would, I suspect, ad- 
mit impossibilities as legitimate sub- 
jects of art. 

Ipz. I do not see why art should 
not employ itself about impossibilities, 
if there be the genius to make them 
credible. For genius has 
* Exhausted worlds, and then created 

new.” 

Nat. That is the creation I fear: 
surely where there is so much of 
beauty in the world that is, an inex- 
haustible source, would it not be bet- 
ter first to-work in that mine? 

Ive. It is very good to do so, I will 
not say it is better, if you mean to 
confine the operator to that mine; 
every mine should be worked, and 
sume workmen have an irresistible im- 
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pulse to try new, and if they dig out 
treasures we ought to he satisfied. 

Nat. You are losing the thread of 
the discussion. Now, look at that 
frame to your pier-glass, it has been 
offending me this hour, and attracts 
my attention to its absurdity. This 
is, I believe, of the taste that is at- 
tempted to be revived, the ornamental 
of the time of Louis the XIV. Can 
any thing be more silly deformity? 
You have flowing lines that, as far as 
I can judge, mean nothing, for they 
are neither stem, leafage, nor feather ; 
and how ridiculously is the upper in- 
volution terminated in what is meant, 
I suppose, to be a dragon’s head, with 
the dress of afury! Yet never was 
there, never could there be such a 
creature, or part of acreature. You 
will not pretend to call this abortive 
absurdity a truth? 

Ipe. Yes, I do—the sort of truth 
just referred to, It is the very un- 
likeness makes the vagary; the im- 
possible metamorphosis, with its easy 
flowing infinity of lines, that draw 
away the strict judgment into a maze 
of wonder, from which it cannot and 
would not escape; this impossible, 
which is made half credible in the 
dream-like condition it engenders, I 
would term the ‘ magic of orna- 
ment ;" and indeed, in my pleasure, 
I am almost disposed to retract the 
distinction [ have made between art 
and design in manufacture ; at least, 
it draws me away further from-your 
view of exact representation, How 
could you alter it? imagine instead of 
it a sheep, for it is its opposite, a cow, 
and, if you please, the maid milking it, 
carved according to most exact life; 
you might admire the thing, but it 
would be turned out of this room. 

Nat. And why, for I really think 
it would be an alteration for the bet- 
ter? 

Ipz. The why is, that I do not want 
the fatigue of comparison with the 
reality, where ornament, not picture, 
is intended ; and while in this room [ 
would shut out the farm-yard and all 
its pigs and sheep, delvers and dig- 
gers. 

Nat. Now you turn from sober 
argument to wit, and throw an air of 
vulgarity into the representation, that 
need not be a part of it. Why not re- 
present things in themselves more ele- 
gant; flowers, for instance, and fruit: 
you know the value of Gibbon’s carv- 
ing: 

Ipz. Gibbon’s work jis beantiful in- 
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deed, and he knew well how to manage 
his lights and shadows, to give boldness 
and delicacy too where required: you 
have brought a giant in that line of 
art to combat for you ; but I will pit 
the dragonat against him; and in all 
that ideality, I can fancy that though 
he cuts off one head, another will 
peep out from some of the involutions 
of lines, and soon thrust out the per- 
fect head, and hiss secundum artem. 
Besides, the whole thing is delight- 
fully fantastic, and the depths and 
hollows and maziness of the lines are 
all of ornamental magic, to be con- 
verted ad libitum to any magical 
meaning: and, strange to say, fancy 
will do what comparison will not, and 
invest with life, understanding, and 
meaning, and purpose, those, to your 
view, unmeaning lines, more readily 
than the nicer judgment will admit 
those living qualities in things meant 
to be exact similitudes. We are 
ready to deny what-is arrogantly as- 
sumed. ‘Are those pictures like the 
lions ?"’ said the boy to the showman. 
« Like!" quoth he, so much so, that 
you would not know one from the 
other.” ‘ Then,” said the boy, “ 1 
will save my money.” He had no- 
thing left him to wonder at. Had 
the dragon been really like any thing, 
we should never wonder; now, you 
may look yourself into a maze of wild 
metamorphosis, and find truth and 
impossibility linked together to give 
you pleasure. 

Nat. You really magnify the or- 
namental greatly—you surprise me ; 
I should have thought you would 
have reserved all your ideality for 
the higher art—picture ; but now, I 
find that, if imagination be the test 
of genius, there must be more of it 
in ornamental design. 

Ipz. No, by no means, I do not 
even intimate so much. Pictures have 
more distinct, more defined objects ; 
their ideality is of a precise purpose, 
and must be united at the same time 
more closely to the exactness of na- 
ture, while they have an aim above 
it. Design in ornamental is best 
where little is done ; in picture, where 
much. The mind must be in the pic- 
ture—in the other, the mind is in 
yourself—if mind it should be called, 
—rather say fancy, which the charac- 
ter of ornament surely enables you 
to indulge in. 

Nat. Now, then, I am glad to find 
you are coming round to my opi- 
nion. In art, then, in picture, you 
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will at least call the artist to a strict 
account of the natural in his works— 
you will make him study nature, and 
nature alone, in all forms, particular- 
ly the human figure, the most beauti- 


ful of forms. Let us confine our- 
selves to picture, I will consider 
*‘schools of design’’ for our manu- 
factures at another time. Let us have 
exact drawing from real things, and 
exact colouring too, perfect nature in 
the arts, meaning picture-painting ; 
for where, as you say, there must be 
a more definite object, there must be 
nothing but precise truth. 

Ipz. But you forget this was 
agreed, if you would define precise 
truth correctly, and thus it is we argue 
in a circle; for as I expected, or as 
such was my meaning, precise truth 
may be more than the first visible 
and obvious truth. Exemplify it thus 
by a truly ideal painter in one respect, 
and not at all so in another—Kem- 
brandt. Often, in telling his story, 
his object is mystery, his figures may 
be ill-drawn, ill-conceived; no mat- 
ter, he wishes not to draw you to 
them as to beautiful objects, but they 
tell as parts to throw into light and 
shade, and on which to vary his co- 
lour, so that you think not of them, 
but of the mystery—that is his object, 
he is ¢rue to that. His work, there- 
fore, establishes the truth of mystery, 
to which he has occupied the minor 
truths—minor with him with regard 
to his object, though every thing in 
another painter of another aim. So 
you will see here, by your precise 
truth, perhaps you did not mean to 
include this ideal truth. 

Nat. But do you not think Rem- 
brandt’s pictures would be better, if, 
in addition, there was the beautiful 
and correct drawing of the figure? 

Ine. I fear to incur the charge of 
inculeating bad taste, but if compelled 
to decide, I must say—no. Perfect 
music may not be without a sacrifice 
to discord. A Venus and Apollo in 
their utmost beauty would offend in 
one of Rembrandt's deep mysteries— 
they would divide his subject. Where 
they are, they must have absolute do- 
minion. 

Nat. Well, there may be some- 
thing in that—but you are flying from 
the purpose. I am not of a new opi- 
nion—the controversy is an old one. 
The Caracci first set up the school of 
naturalists. They saw in nature all 
that was wanted in art. 

Ipz. In obvious nature, did they ? 
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They presumed to do so, but in their 
better works stepped beyond the limits 
they professed to confine themselves 
within; and their predilection has 
even made their high fame and name 


of uncertain duration. The fame of 
the Caracci is not rising. But were 
not Correggio and Raffaelle natural- 
ists? Certainly they were, and idea- 
lists too—the great painter must be 
both; but I doubt if you do not, in 
referring to that controversy, some-~ 
what leave your own ground. You 
widen the discussion. You forget, 
too, that your Caracci painted tritons, 
and sea gods, and wood nymphs, 
dryads and hama-dryads, which they 
did not find in their academies—and, 
where they made them too human, 
they lacked genius, and were shack- 
led. The fact is, the art is universal ; 
too wide is the field for these limits. 
We agree perfectly, if you assert that 
nature should be studied intensely, and 
with utmost accuracy ; but when na- 
ture’s forms leave you, that is exter- 
nal, shrink not from the ideal daring. 

Nat. It is not that nature’s forms 
leave you, but you leave them; and 
the examples you give, though from 
the naturalists the Caracci, are to my 
view absurdities. Who ever saw, or 
in a sane state imagined, tritons and 
mermaids, and id genus omne?—theim- 
possibility of their existence is shock- 
ing. There cannot be physically, 
anatomically, such a being as half- 
man half-fish: our actual knowledge 
rises up against the fabrication, and 
proclaims the cheat. 

Ipz. Not so fast—you assume too 
much; who ever saw is one thing, 
but who ever, in a sane state, imagin- 
ed is another thing. I will tell you 
the sanest who imagined he saw 

‘¢ A mermaid on a dolphin’s back.” 


Nay, the all-sane Shakspeare not only 
imagined he saw, but called the tes- 
timony of another sense ; he heard her 
“Uttering such dulcet and harmonious 
breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song.” 
You must not pass over the last line, 
the idea beyond the visible nature, 
giving, endowing with the anatomy of 
brain, and feeling, and sense of civili- 
ty too, that which hath none. Nay 
more, the very stars are mad to hear 
the music— 
* And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


So that you perceive that not only did 
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Shakspeare imagine the mermaid, but 
gave the sea and the stars life, and un- 
derstanding, and delight to hear her. 
I see you yield—be sure that, if you 
bring poetry into the argument, you 
are lost ; for the art is poetry,‘only for 
words it uses forms and colours. 

Nar. No, not quite thesame—words 
hurry over the absurdities, but paint- 
ing fixes them. 

IpE. Painting only fixes what it se- 
lects, so that it must bear the blame, 
or assume the merit. 

Nat. Even in poetry does not Ho- 
race decry the practice of imagining 
impossible conjunctions ? 

Ipr. Certainly he does not—he 
only condemns the incongruous in 
character—the tigers and lambs— 
non ut placidis coeant immitia. The 
monster he called his friends to deride, 
was indeed an absurd jumble of odds 
and ends, that never could be imagin- 
ed to be one being. The horse’s neck, 
and the woman’s head, and what be- 
side? 

Nar. You will not defend a Cen- 
taur, that worst of impossibilities ; 
would any painter of sense now-a- 
days perpetrate such a subject ? 

Ipz. Why not? I have seen a very 
beautiful picture, by Rubens, of the 
Centaur Nessus—the wounded Nes~ 
sus; nor did Rubens think it a vile 
perpetration to paint the half-bull 
half-fish monster, rushing from the 
sea to destroy the chaste Hippolytus; 
nor do I think you would, upon re~ 
flection, disdain the beast; but Cen- 
taurs surely are a poetical conception, 
and of admitted, recognised fable. 

Nat. Poetry run mad, and paint- 
ing too, that adopts the fable. Do let 
me show you the absurdity. Here is 
a creature with two stomachs, the hu- 
man and equine, and one mouth to 
maintain them both—the one body 
lives on hay, the other on flesh, and 
there cannot be, physically speaking, 
any union or communication between 
them. Is it possible to look at a pic- 
ture of a Centaur, and not see and 
laugh at the folly or ignorance of the 
artist ? 

Ive. Well, you have put a very 
strong case—you have put the dissec- 
tion of your own natural in a very 
striking, startling way; but if, not- 
withstanding that, I can make out a 
case for the Centaurs, the greater will 
be the triumph of art. 

Nat, Admitted. 

Ipz. We hear a great deal of igno- 
rance—it may be asked if knowledge, 
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too, does not produce its morbid dis- 
ease; and, be not offended, it may 
happen that your imagination is in- 
fected by it; and as one in the jaun- 
dice sees all things of one hue, so one 
under the knowledge of disease, may 
see, by too scrutinizing a view, through 
the beauty-covering to the bones and 
sinews, and anatomize a Venus. It 
has been said, happy is he that does 
not know he has a stomach; we may 
say, doubly unhappy is he who, in 
looking at a picture of a Centaur, 
should discover that he has two. You 
are disenchanted by your knowledge, 
it has deadened your imagination. 
You would be incredulous of any fruit 
but pippins, in the fabulous Hespe- 
rides. You would bark in return at 
all Cerberus’s heads, and pass on, never 
believing that you would meet the 
ghost of Achilles in the Elysian fields, 
and converse with him on glory. The 
waking dream of poetry must not be 
for you. You must always pass con- 
demnation on our best poets and paint- 
ers, if you cannot so master your 
mind as to throw it into a belief. 
What to you would be Titian’s Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, and the young 
Satyr-god dragging the captured head? 
What Raffaelle’s Archangel treading 
upon the Great Enemy? Would you 
not see the impossibility of make and 
muscle to support his wings, as you 
do that of the two-bodied Centaur? 
Poor Ovid! and all the poets and paint- 
ers that have followed him, you would 
burn all their metamorphoses. The 
beautiful Circe, too, you will not 
acknowledge a swine of her making. 
You can pass with an unpalpitating 
neart between Scylla and Charybdis. 
But you are not to be envied. The 
fact is, in the better half of poetry we 
are not called upon to know but to 
believe—to believe even against know- 
ledge; a belief that borrows more 
from our feelings, and perhaps our 
better ones, than from our understand- 
ings. You cannot love truly with this 
ever-vigilant, prying knowledge, for 
to do so you must take something for 
granted, and borrow a few fascinations 
fromimagination So, my good friend, 
if you go on at this rate, you will strip 
yourself bare indeed ; you will have 
no confidence in hidden virtues. Go 
not to a theatre, for if the fit lasts, you 
will see nothing but the actors; you 
will not shed a tear over Lear and 
Cordelia, for you will know they are 
but mimes. Nay, you must hourly 
call yourself to task for the very lan- 
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guage you use, lest you deal in hyper- 
bole, in trope and figure. Now tell 
me, is not all this abandonment against 
your nature? you have really not con- 
sidered the subject sufficiently. Are 
you prepared to give up all that is 
shown, from the drift of your argu- 
ments, you must give up? Knowledge 
makes even charity cold; you had 
better give your pence to a good actor 
than discover every cheat. But be 
consistent ; burn every work of imagi- 
nation that demands of you a prior 
belief, (and you shall have a small 
library,) or admit even Centaurs within 
the pale of credibility. 

Nat. You have lectured me finely, 
and have said as much for your Cen- 
taurs as can be said. 

Ipe. By no means. There is much 
more to be said—the better half is 
unsaid; for even courts of justice bow 
to precedent—there is authority in 
their favour. Do you really forget the 
great statuary—the noble battle of the 
Lapithe and Centaurs? even, you see, 
in hard solid marble has the great idea 
been perpetuated. But I will give 
you an example in painting. Let us 
look for Lucian’s description of the 
copy of a picture by Zeuxis, which he 
saw at Athens, of a female Centaur. 
Here it is—Evsxova r75 sixovos. 

Nat. And, with the original, hand 
down the translation. Franklin's, I see ? 

Ip. I shall read it. 

Nat. By all means. 

Ip. Thus, then, saith Lucian: —“ I 
will tell you a story of Zeuxis. That 
famous painter. seldom chose to handle 
trite and common subjects, such as 
heroes, gods, and battles; but always 
endeavoured to strike out something 
new, and exerted all his art and skill 
upon it. Among other things he 
painted a female Centaur, with two 
young ones. There is an exact copy 
of it now at Athens; the original was 
said to have been sent into Italy by 
Sylla, the Roman general, and lost at 
sea with the whole cargo, somewhere, 
I believe, near Malta. The copy, 
however, I have seen, and will describe 
to you; not that I pretend to be a 
judge of pictures, but because when I 
saw it, in a painter's collection there, 
it made a strong impression on me, 
and I perfectly recollect every part of 
it. The Centaur is lying down on a 
smooth turf; that part which repre- 
sents a mare is stretched on the ground, 
with the hind feet extended backwards. 
The fore feet”—(Stay a moment, the 

good Dr Franklin has omitted to trans- 
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Jate—"' ro Be yuveixeioy doov airns, 
esmaimeynryeorcs, xo im cbynwvos Early. 
But that which is woman is gently 
raised, and reclines upon the elbow.” 


Why did he omit it? Did he think it 
contradicted, by the action of holding 
her young? But to proceed)—‘* The 
fore feet not reaching out as if she lay 
on her side, but one of them as kneel- 
ing, with the hoof bent under, the 
other raised up, and trampling on the 
grass, like a horse prepared to leap.” 
(That won’t do, Dr Franklin--xeu 7s 
edaQous avrincecavelon, olos slow iawos 
wigousver cavarndav — holding the 
ground, as horses do that try to rise 
up, to leap up, if you please, when 
lying down. But to proceed)—* She 
holds one of the young ones in her 
arms, and sucklesit like a child at her 
woman’s breast, and the other at her 
dugs like a colt. In the further part 
of the picture is seen a male Centaur, 
as watching from a place of observa- 
tion, supposed to be the father,” (sup- 
posed to be the father! for shame, Dr 
Franklin, who would doubt ?—no sup- 
position at all; Lucian says, thinking 
of the subject, the female Centaur— 
civne txsivns Onawdy rng re BeePn 
aPorecabey rébyvepevns—'* The hus- 
band of her thus in both ways, nursing 
her young.”) ‘He (the husband, 
and, of course, the father) is behind, 
and discovers only the horse part of 
the figure, and appears smiling, (smil- 
ing, yeawy: Centaurs don’t smile, more 
likely uttering a good horse laugh, and 
éxixnumres yyeAwv, describes an action. 
But thus let it be smiling)—showing a 
lion’s cub, which he lifts up as if to 
frighten the young ones in sport. 
With regard to correctness in drawing, 
the colouring, light and shade, symme- 
try, proportion, and other beauties of 
this picture, as I am not a sufficient 
judge of the art, I leave it to painters, 
whose business it is to. explain and 
illustrate them. What I principally 
admire in Zeuxis, is his showing so 
much variety, and all the riches of his 
art, in the management of one subject, 
representing a man so fierce and ter- 
rible, the hair so nobly disheveled, 
rough and flowing over the shoulders 
where it joins the horse, and the coun- 
tenance, though smiling, amazingly 
wild and savage. The female Centaur 
is a most beautiful mare of Thessalian 
breed, such as had been never ridden 
or tamed. All the upper part resem- 
bling a very handsome woman, ex- 
cept the cars, which are like a satyrs: 
that part of the figure, where the body 
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of the woman joins to that of the horse, 
incorporating as it were insensibly, 
and by slow degrees, so that you can 
scarce mark the transition, deceiving 
the sight most agreeably. The fero- 
city that appears in the young ones, 
is moreover admirably expressed ; as 
well as the childish innocence in their 
countenances when they look towards 
the young lion, clinging at the same 
time to the breast, aud getting as close 
as possible to their mother.” Does 
not this description reconcile you to 
the Centaurs even more than the Phy- 
galeian marbles? How admirably does 
Lucian criticise the picture, feeling 
every beauty! The Hippo-Centaur, 
looking on at his infants, and holding 
up the lion’s cub to frighten them— 
his Bacup xovros yerwvrog Ineswdes 
CAOY, mos GoEiov Tl, nas cevnusoov. The 
look, all wild and savage, of the laugh- 
ing mountain man-beast. How well 
the man is defined, and the brute! 
How beautiful the female, and how 
well the human body blends with that 
of the horse 7 psdic, noes 4 homoyn Tov 
coporay xed Covvemrerces, uot cUYdEIT OL 
TH yuveineiy TO immIMOY, NOEMe noL OOK 
akOoows mer aPasvson, nos ix Teoauyoryns 
Teemoucun, Awvbcver thy Gliv ex Sarees 
cig ro eregov UTayowevn. Lucian, and 
of course Zeuxis, you perceive, saw, 
as well as you and all other natu- 
ralists, the impossibility of the junc- 
tion of the two bodies, and directs 
your attention to the wonderful art 
with which you are cheated into a be- 
lief of it. Lucian claims as a merit 
what you would make an objection. 
How nicely he notices, particularly as 
being most wonderful in effect, the 
expression of the infants at the breast, 
still feeding, but looking zed:xwe 
Mere TOS TOY GxUMYOY TOY AsoYTOS, 
which the father is holding up to ter- 
rify them, and to observe the effects. 
Does not all this variety, the infants, 
and the incident of thelion’s cub, avert 
your attention from any impossibility ? 
—and how artfully managed? Zeuxis, 
Lucian tells us, was disgusted that the 
novelty of the subject only was ad- 
mired, and not his mode of treating 
it. cov wnaov rns TEXUNS EWLVOUCL. 
The mud, the dirt, of the art they only 
admire—the dregs says Franklin. 
Lucian winds up both with a notice 
worth your attention. ‘ All else but 
the novelty did Zeuxis in vain; yet 
not in vain, for you are judges of 
painting, and see every thing with a 
knowledge of art, provided it be wor- 
thy an exhibition”—which we think 
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Franklin mistranslates. “ I hope my 
productions will be worthy your ap- 
probation.” “ yexDinor yng Usis noes 
Mere TExuns Excear ot L Ogee, ely wovov &&ie 
Te'Seares deixyvev.”’ An excellent mot- 
toto be placed over thedoor of a nation- 
al gallery. Franklin has some whim- 
sical notes—‘‘ Zeuxis,” says he, “ if 
we may credit our author, must have 
been the Stubbs of antiquity.” 

Nat. The descriptionis at any rate 
beautiful, and I know you will take 
advantage of that admission, aud say 
the description is the picture; so I must 
yield myself up, at least for the present, 
to believe any thing to be natural. 

Ine. That is more than I ask ;—but 
come, Lucian had a sane judgment, 
loved pictures, and has given descrip- 
tions of a few—shall we look into 
them ?—you will be called to believe 
more impossibilities. We will take 
his dialogue of Zephyrus and No- 
tus—his picture; and Paul Vero- 
nese never painted better. * Zephyrus. 
Europa wandered to the sea-shore, 
to divert herself with her companions, 
when Jupiter, putting on the form of 
a bull, came and sported with them. 
Most beautiful did he appear, for he 
was milk-white, his countenance mild 
and gentie, and his horns turned back 
in the most graceful manner; he 
leaped and played about the shore, 
and lowed so delightfully, that Euro- 
pa ventured to get upon him. Jupi- 
ter immediately ran off with her as 
fast as possible into the sea, andswam 
away. She was frightened out of her 
wits ; with one hand laid hold of his 
horn that she might not fall off, and 
with the other took up her robes that 
were tossed about by the wind.” *Vo- 
tus. It must have been a charming 
sight, Zephyrus, to see Jupiter swim. 
ming and carrying his beloved.” 
“ Zephyrus. But what followed was 
still more delightful. The sea be- 
came placid, and, lulled as it were in- 
to tranquillity, resembled a smooth and 
unrufiied plain; we, as silent specta- 
tors only, accompanied them. The 
loves, hovering round them, and some- 
times just touching the waves with 
their feet, bore lighted torches, and 
suog hymeneals. The nereids, half- 
naked, rising from the water, rode on 
the backs of dolphins, and joined in 
the chorus of applause. The tritons 
and sea nymphs, all that the element 
could produce of grace or beauty, 
sported and sung around. Neptune 
himself, ascending his chariot with 
Amphitrite, led the way rejoicing, and 
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was bridesman to his happy brother, 
Above all, two tritons carrying Venus 
reclining in her shell, and scattering 
flowers of every kind in the way be- 
fore the bride: thus they proceeded 
from Pheenicia quite to Crete. When 
they arrived at the island, Jupiter ap- 
peared no longer in the form ofa bull; 
but, in his own, taking Europa by the 
hand, led her blushing and with down- 
cast eyes into the Dictzean cave. We 
returned to the sea; and, according 
to our several departments, moved the 
waves of it.”’ ** Notus. Happy, thrice 
happy art thou, Zephyrus, to haveseen 
such a sight, whilst I was employed 
in looking at griffins, elephants, and 
blacks.” Here are pictures that many 
have painted after this description, in 
words and colours, and not the least 
worthy the fascinating Ariosto. There 
is, by-the-by, a pretty little Greek 
idyll taken from this tale of Europa, 
that Gibson the sculptor would make 
much of. It is of Cupid turned plough- 
man, and, while sowing, he sees and 
knows Jupiter in his bull form, looks 
back and threatens him, that if he 
doesn’t mind what he is about, he will 
put his neck in the yoke. Is not this 
a subject for sculpture, the god-bull, 
what a form—and the arch-god love?” 

But you remember Lucian’s picture 
of Luna and Endymion, in the dia- 
logue between Venus and Luna. The 
Greek is all gentleness of most moon- 
light sleep, and silver-shaded light. 

** You think Endymion then, said 
Venus, beautiful ? 

© Oh yes, particularly when Uropa 
Aopevos ems THS merges THY propevdat, 
xeedevon, TH hale fey EXOY TH aKOVT bet, 
hon ix chs x05 Uropsovret, a Oss Oe 
wees Thy wsQaryy $570 yw 7 ThHEXAKO EVN 
267 CERE &h, TH FQ0GWTW FECHOIEED- oe 
UTO Tov omvou AcAupevos avaTVENH TO 
au Seoosoy txeivo dobua. Tore rowuy 
eyo apoQnts xarisow em angoy Tay 
daxtvrAwy BeByxvia, os nes uN avs 00~ 
Mevos extapaxbvin—oiade, 

Franklin thus. —** Luna—To me, I 
confess he appears charming, espe- 
cially when, throwing his garment on 
the rock, he goes to sleep, his arrows 
in his left hand, that seem dropping 
from him, (no ‘that seem,’ there is no 
seem at all—already now slipping out 
of his hand, yet that has not the beauty 
of vzogeovre,) and his right support- 
ing his head, and giving new lustre to 
his beautiful face. His breath, as he 
sleeps, is sweeter than ambrosia. (Oh! 
Franklin, Franklin! Itis ‘ he, dissolv- 
ed in sleep, breathes out that ambrosial 
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breathing.”) Then come I down, as 
softly as possible, and treading on my 
tip-toes that I may not wake and dis- 
turb him. You know the rest, in 
short, 1 am dying for love of him.” 
The latter part, in particular, is vilely 
translated. The Greek has the very 
softness and caution of the gentlest 
‘footing. Albano painted this, and 
sweetly. It was soft moonlight, and 
sleep, and love, and Dian’s beauty. 

Nat. But this is Lucian’s picture 
of words, not his description of a pic- 
ture actually painted. 

Ipz. True—and if you are not tired 
of Lucian, we will turn to his de- 
scription of a picture, which he says 
he saw in Italy, geri sizov év Iraare 
xgye cidov. The picture is by Htion— 
the marriage of Roxana and Alexan- 
der. Raffaelle was so pleased with 
this description, that he painted a pic- 
ture of it, which was hung in his own 
room. The only alteration made by 
Raffaelle being, that he transferred 
the scene from an inner chamber to a 
camp. Lucian’s- description is per- 
fectly graphic rayxanroy 71 xonee mao- 
Osvov eis yn» Cowon, 

Such was the perfection of the pic- 
ture, that Proxenidas, the chief judge, 
was charmed with it to such a degree, 
that he gave Aktion, who was a stran- 
ger, his daughter in marriage. 

‘‘ The scene,” says Lucian, “ is a 
handsome inner chamber, with a nup- 
tial bed in it, on which Roxana, a 
most beautiful virgin, is reclining, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, as 
ashamed of looking up to Alexander, 
who stands by her. She is attended 
by several smiling cupids, one of 
whom is behind, lifting up her veil, 
and discovering her beauties to the 
bridegroom; whilst another, in the 
character of a slave, pulls off her slip- 
per, that she may lie down; another 
lays hold on Alexander's robe, and 
seems drawing him, with all bis 
strength, towards the bride. He has 
a garland in his hand, which he offers 
to her. Hephestion stands close to 
him with a torch in his hand, and 
leaning on a beautiful youth, whom I 
take to be Hymen, though there 's no 
name inscribed over him. In another 
part of the picture are a number of 
cupids sporting with Alexander's ar- 
mour, two of them—like porters sweat- 
ing under a burthen—carrying a spear, 
with two more at a little distance, one 
lying upon his shield, and borne, like 
a king in triumph, by several who 
take hold of the handles of it, whilst 
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the other gets into his coat-of-mail, 
and conceals himself, as if with a de- 
sign to frighten the rest if they come 
that way; nor are these sports with- 
out design, as the artist meaut by them 
to point out the hero’s passion. for 
war, and to show that how much so- 
ever he might be in love with Roxana, 
he had not forgot his arms. The pic- 
ture, it may be observed, had some- 
thing nuptial in it, which might re. 
commend Aition to the daughter of 
Proxenidas, as the marriage of Alex- 
ander was a type of his own, and the 
hero, whose wedding was represented, 
akind of bridesman to the painter, 
who went away equally happy.” This 
of Franklin’s is net the most elegant 
translation ; but does it serve to recon- 
cile you to the machinery of cupids, 
which, unless you have advanced, are 
a step or two beyond your limits of 
the natural ? 

Nar. I see you are determined to 
decide for me; but has not this same 
Lucian a description of a portrait, and 
a defence of the flattery, in which 
there is no such cupid machinery ? 

Ive. “ The “Portrait,” which is so 
much the work for the painter that 
the translator ‘“‘ humbly inscribed the 
translation to his friend the great por- 
trait painter of England, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.”’ But are you quite-cor- 
rect as to the machinery? It is nota 
description, but directions how to 
paint it; and all art, all beauty, all 
wisdom, gods, goddesses, the most 
noted philosophers, and most fascinat- 
ing of woman kind, are called upon 
to contribute, even Deedalus and his 
wings, which, by-the-by, offers the 
translator an opportunity of a far 
grosser flattery than could be charged 
against his original, and is certainly a 
specimen of the bathos. Thus, ina 
note on Dedalus’s wings, he says :— 
** This is to the last degree elegant ; 
the whole description is, indeed, ini- 
mitable. It is perhaps impossible for 
an English reader at the present junc- 
ture, to read the latter part of it with- 
out applying it to the best of women, 
our own amiable and beneficent Queen 
Charlotte.” The passage that called 
out this nonsense runs, “ and thus 
she also gains universal admiration, 
for all wish those wings may ever re- 
main unhurt which scatter blessings 
on every side of them ;”’ and by this, 
you, my friend Naturalist, will learn 
twothings—that “ The Portrait” does 
refer to things a little out of your na- 
ture, and that flattery will never want 
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an avenue to enter in at. And you 
may perhaps add, that what was im- 
possible for an English reader at one 
juncture, is very possible at another; 
and thus you may be Jed to question 
some other of your impossibilities. 
Nat. You certainly do not consi- 
der any conceptions good and worthy 
of representation, but those of a sound 
mind. For that, sanity is necessary to 
genius. Yet you must admit—for, as a 
strong case, I return to the Centaurs— 
that the conception of these monsters 
arose from terror, which is not the 
sane state of the mind. It is a state 
in which we see things not as they 
are. The enemy that first made their 
appearance descending from the hills 
on horseback, in the terror caused by 
the strangeness of the object, were 
taken, man and horse, for one creature. 
Here fear set aside reason ; and it is 
surely doubly absurd to perpetuate, 
when reason returns, what could only 
be conceived in the absence of reason. 
Ipe. Well, we will say that terror was 
the parent of the idea; but I cannot 
admit that terror is not a sane state of 
the mind; it is the very condition of 
human nature to be subject to terror 
—moreover, it is enough for my pur- 
pose in the argument to show that it 
is natural. To express the ideas that 
the miud naturally uoder any cir- 
cumstances conceives, is legitimate to 
the province of poetry and painting. 
Nor are you prepared to say that the 
mind in a state not sane, may not con- 
ceive ideas grand and beautiful, and 
such as might find a ready reception 
in all minds, and create for them- 
selves a sufficient belief. But mark 
how some action given to the crea- 
ture, shall bring forward the power 
and grandeur of it, so as at once to 
take out of you the conceit of-your 
knowledge, that the creature never 
could be. You see it has life and 
motion, and you question no further. 
** Ceu duo Nubigene cum vertice montis 
ab alto 

Descendunt Centauri; Homolen Othryn~ 
que nivalem 

Linquentes cursu rapido: dat euntibus 
ingens, 

Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta 
fragore.”— Virgil. 

Here you see two cloud-born crea- 
tures, from the brow of a lofty hill, 
descend. You know not what—you 
wonder, are amazed—are prepared for 
something extra-human, and the next 
word tells you they are Centaurs. 
Then you see them in their rapid 
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course—too rapid to allow you to 
scrutinize their forms—quitting Ho- 
mole and the snowy Othrys, they ~ 
enter the woods, the woods give way 
as they pass, and you hear nothing 
but the crash of branch and leafage. 
Away they fly. The vision has passed ; 
but the remembrance of it never: and 
will you coolly turn round, and swear 
you could have seen nothing, for the 
creatures must have had each two 
stomachs, and think it an impossibility ? 
We are all apt to yield a more ready 
belief to fancy, than you give even 
yourself the credit for doing. It is 
natural__we begin it with infancy, and 
if we lose the power, it is only in a 
morbid state of knowledge. Some 
are fearful we shall believe too much 
in works of fancy—you too little for 
enjoyment. Bottom thought that. 
Snug, the joiner, should show half his 
face through his lion’s mane, and ad- 
vertise himself to the ladies as a man, as 
other men are, for * there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl than your lion liv- 
ing.” After all, it is better to give a 
little credit to fancy, one’s own or of 
others, than to stick and flounder in 
the mire of what we choose to term 
realities, It is a pleasant refuge, 
sometimes, from the damp dispiriting 
streets and alleys, and vexatious busi- 
ness of every-day life, to go off with 
fancy to the woods and wilds, to the 
sea and to the rivers, that are not with- 
in geographical limit, to see the pas- 
times of Silenus and his satyrts, wood 
nymphs and water nymphs; to hear, 
as Wordsworth says in one of his son- 
nets, old Triton wind his wreathed 
horn; and see Proteus coming from 
the sea and gathering his phocze 
around him. Keep your fancy healthy 
whatever you do, and do not take 
every waking dream for a symptom of 
disease. We are, as I think Words- 
worth says, too much of the world, 
and the world is too much with us. 
Come and race with that wild Bac- 
chante, that on a Centaur’s back is 
goading him on with athyrsus. Do 
you doubt its reality, because you see 
it is a copy from a picture from Pom- 
peii or Herculaneum? Then you will 
be happier in your dream if you can 
keep up the chase, and even when 
you wake, believe it to be one of the 
truths of nature. “ For so to inter- 
pose a little ease, let our frail thoughts 
dally with false surmise.” 

Nat. Farewell then, you have more 
than half brought on somnambulism, 
for I feel myself sleepy. 
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Part III. 


CoLLEcE. 


Provipence has wisely ordained 
that the occupations of mankind, com- 
-prehending those of childhood, boy- 
hood, and the more serious transac- 
tions of manhood, shall be regarded 
in the light of duties, and be invested, 
as they successively rise up, with an 
importance of the most absorbing and 
exclusive character. I say wisely, 
because although, no doubt, in many 
instances, the consequence that is at- 
tached to human events is factitious, 
and inversely to their actual signifi- 
cance ; yet, if such a provision did not 
exist, it is greatly to be feared that a 
healthy regard to our moral state and 
improvement, and the necessary la- 
bour that is required for our well- 
doing and success, would both be lost 
sight of. It is only by meeting the 
exigencies of life with the juice and 
marrow of our energies, that we are 
able to satisfy the demand; and it is 
only by attaching momentous weight 
to the incidents of our condition, that 
we can at all hope to find strength 
and ability to pass onward and through 
them. It is a curious employment in 
the latter days for the eye of expe- 
rience to look back upon the past, and 
to feign a huge surprize that so many 
trifling matters, now passed into obli- 
vion, should have roused up in former 
years so many great alarms, demand- 
ed such heart-searching cares, en- 
grossed so many sleepless nights, 
But no less curious is it for us to be- 
hold experience turn from the contem- 
plation of the past to the doings of 
the present, and to find the wise and 
the aged harassed by the smallest ac- 
cident, busy in contrivances, over- 
whelmed in careful thought, wholly 
taken up with the occupation of the 
moment, which in a night shall be 
forgotten, or regarded with a placid 
eye, but is now dwelt upon as if the 
only business of his life was knotted 
and bound up in it. What can be 
said of such a one, but that he, and 
all of us, have instincts like the mean- 
- animals, and nature worketh wise- 

? - 

: As I myself review the early days 


of my career, I cannot sufficiently 
marvel at the engrossing nature of my 
college pursuits. How dispropor- 
tionate do they now seem to the daily 
fears, the constant anxieties, the deep 
distresses, and the ceaseless tear and 
wear of spirit, that they occasioned ! 
I cannot but think that it would be 
far otherwise were they to return upon 
me now. Alas! why should I de- 
ceive myself? The same events would 
to-day claim the same tribute. Let 
the unerring fact plead with thereader 
for the minuteness with which I dwell 
upon my Cambridge days. 

I awoke from the state of syneope 
into which I had been thrown by the 
unhappy result of the contest, to be 
conscious of a degradation, deep and 
insupportable. What could I do? 
Whither should I go? How escape 
from the ridicule which every man 
would cast upon me? To have been 
beaten was now not the consideration. 
To be known as defeated—to be recog- 
nized as the man who had so modest- 
ly condescended to receive the prema- 
ture congratulation of his friends— 
who had made sure of his prize, and 
missed it after all!—to live in the 
college, a memorable instance of dis- 
appointed hope, and vanquished self- 
sufficiency ;—this, all this, was not 
to be borne. I walked about my room 
in a state of inconceivable wretched. 
ness and mental disturbance. Sim- 
monds sat over the fire, imploring me 
to be at peace, and raking away at 
the cinders to conceal his own too 
evident grief, 

“‘ Do not take on so, sir,” said the 
old man; ** what is the use of it ? 
This only makes matters worse.” 

“ Oh, Simmonds!” I exclaimed, 
‘* what will the men think?” 

“ Yes, and what will they think 
next year,” asked Simmonds, with a 
vain attempt at cheerfulness, “ when 
you have beaten every one of them >” 

‘¢ And my poor father, what will 
he say ?”” 

“* Why, what can he say, sir? Every 
body knows you did your best ”——— 

* No,” I answered quickly, ** I did 
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not do my best: this would not have 
happened if I had. I have been too 
careless all through, and this is the 
consequence.” 

«* If you had not been so ill, I am 
sure you would have done a great deal 
more. You were knocked up before 
you went in.” 

I was appeased by the good man’s 
remark. , 

« Yes,“Simmonds, I was ill—very 
ill—and the men must have observed 
it. Do you not think so?” 

«‘ No doubt of it, sir; and Mr Smith- 
son has such aconstitution! I am sure 
nothing would bring his flesh down. 
Doesn't he look like it ?” 

** He looks more like a bricklayer 
than a gentleman,” I answered pet- 
tishly. ‘* Who is this Smithson ?” 

« Don’t you know, sir? He is Mr 
Squareroot’s nephew, and the son of 
a Norfolk clergyman.”’ 

‘«* What!” I exclaimed, almost 
knocked down with surprize, ** what 
is it you say? Smithson, the tutor’s 
nephew? Squareroot’s?—the tutor’s?” 

« Yes, sir, the tutor’s.” 

‘«« This then is the secret of it all.” 
(Ah me! why was I so eager to jump 
at any but the simple and apparent 
cause of my defeat?) ‘‘ No wonder that 
Iam beaten. Newton would not have 
been successful. Indeed he would 
not. And poor Grimsley too,” (this 
with marked tenderness,) ‘no wonder 
that your quiet spirit and cultivated 
mind were doomed to succumb! Is 
this generally known, Simmonds ?” 

«< Oh, bless you! yes, sir. In the 
college all the gentlemen know it, but 
he is not a great favourite with them. 
He is not very friendly in his manner, 
and he keeps a good deal to him- 
self.”’ 

«* Now answer me, Simmonds. Do 
not you, for one, feel satisfied that 
favour has been shown to Smithson, 
and I have lost the scholarship un- 
fairly ?” 

“ Why, as to that, sir, I cannot 
say, really—I don’t think” ——— 

« Ah, poor fellow, you dare not tell 
me what you think! You eat their 
bread, and are bound to them. It is 
not so with me. Let them be assured 
the matter shall not rest here.” 

«* I think you are wrong, I do in- 
deed, sir,’’ said the gyp. ‘‘ Mr Square- 
root is a gentleman of strict integrity, 
and, I believe, would rather lose his 
hand than let it do a dirty action, It 
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is Mr Smithson’s constitution, sir, 


and nothing else, believe me.” 
I answered my worthy friend with 


_a sneer, and truly happy was I to find, 


an hour afterwards, that J did not stand 
alone in the suspicions that I enter- 
tained of the justice and honour of the 
college functionary. 

Simmonds’s remark respecting Smith- 
son was certainly a correct one. He 
was not a favourite in the college, but 
let me do him the justice to state 
why. 

His appearance, as I have before 
hinted, was not of the taking charac- 
ter. It partook largely of that known 
to university men by the name of snob- 
bish. He was a short, bull-headed per- 
son, with coarse features, and a shag- 
gy head of hair. Ornament was fo- 
reign to his person and dress. The 
latter, though clean generally, was al- 
ways mean and inferior-looking. So 
much for himself. His father was, 
I was about to say, a poor man—ne- 
cessitous is the better term. He wasa 
gentleman by birth, by education, and 
by profession. In his profession he 
was distinguished by first-rate ability, 
untiring perseverance, and remark- 
able humility. Iam ashamed to add, 
that the revenue of this man, the year- 
ly reward of all his honourable toil— 
his wages—amounted not quite to eigh- 
ty pounds per annum. With this mi- 
serable pittance he had contrived, for 
some years, to feed and clvthe his 
wife, two children, and himself. Hav- 
ing been fortunate enough to get his 
son placed on the foundation of our 
college as a sizer, he managed further, 
by some peculiar process, to squeeze 
out a sum sufficient to meet thecharges 
of a private tutor ; to accomplish this, 
however, I have reason to know that 
father, mother, and sister, were mak- 
ing sacrifices at home really beyond 
belief, but with a loving cheerfulness 
that spoke almost too well for selfish, 
erring, human nature. When I say 
that the son, with a pious resolution, 
strove by every exertion, and by all 
means, to carry out the goodly work 
begun at home, separated himself from 
all other men, shut himself up in his 
own ill-furnished room, joined in no 
pleasures, partook of no friendships, 
and devoted his days to the building 
up of the fortunes of himself and fa- 
mily, I need add no more to convince 
the reader that he was heartily hated, 
andunreservedly cut, by every man of 
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spirit and true gentleman in the col- and see what’s what with half an 
lege. eye.” 


I must acknowledge, notwithstand- 
ing the lofty air and tone I had as- 
sumed, I was in noway easy nor satis- 
fied of the justice of my proceeding 
against Smithson. The sad defalca- 
tion on the third day haunted me like 
a living reproach, and pricked me as 
often as I accused the poor curate’s 
son and his uncle of collusion. Still 
I was not so ashamed of this ungene- 
rous treatment of him, as I was of my 
own defeat, and the thoughts of other 
men respecting me. Weak and wicked 
as I was, to shield myself from these, 
I undertook to foster the dislike whi-h 
I now learned was entertained for 
Smithson, and to suggest one fresh 
ground of offence against him. Un- 
happily for me, the men were but too 
ready to listen to my complaint. 

It is a dangerous trick, that of dig- 
ging pits for other folks. Avoid it, 
reader—always. | 

In truth, the cordial sympathy that 
so suddenly burst upom me from my 
fellow-students, was at once a pana- 
cea to my broken spirits. Instead of 
averted looks, or signs of triumph and 
ridicule, their recognitions were friend- 
ly and encouraging. As tothe favour 
which had been afforded Smithson, 
they were, to a man, quite satisfied of 
that—and their indignation at the fact 
by far surpassed myown. Their ad- 
vice to take immediate steps for the 
exposure of the “ precious system,” 
was offered in all the warmth of a 
brotherly regard, and urged with one 
consent. There was one individual 
especially indignant and violent in his 
counsel. A tall, fair-haired, dissipated 
youth, who had not opened any but 
his betting-book since his appearance 
in Cambridge, and who, with an in- 
come of three hundred pounds a- year, 
lived at the rate of as many thousands ; 
but this I knew not at thetime. As 
I have said, Mr Kasyman, more than 
all the rest, was affected with choler 
at my disappointment. 

«* Of course,” said he, ‘© I knew 
how it would be. Why didn't J go 


in for the scholarship? Why do I 
take life easy? What's the use of 
reading, when every thing is settled 
beforehand ? Upon my honour,” (Mr 
Easyman never went higher than 
this,) ** I believe the best men do no- 
thing at all at college. They are wise, 


The conversation, of which the 
above elegant extract formed a part, 
was held in my own room, about an 
hour after I had been made acquaint- 
ed in the hall with the success of Mr 
Smithson. A body of men had flock- 
ed thither to offer me their condolence, 
and to assure me of their readiness 
and desire to make my grievance un- 
conditionally theirown. Many speech- 
es were made on the subject, and, as 
every one had something important 
and original to advance, it may easily 
be conceived that our meeting became 
at intervals exceedingly noisy, and 
the difficulty of drawing attention on 
the part of individuals inconveniently 
great. At one moment, my friends 
would deem it expedient to fall simul- 
taneously into a violent rage, and to 
discharge themselves of their anger 
at one and the same moment. Then 
bedlam itself seemed loosed into the 
room ; afterwards there would be, a 
corresponding silence. Every one 
stopped for breath at once, and then 
every one bellowed out again. These 
continued alternations of excessive 
violence and extreme repose could not 
but be very distressing to the lodger 
overhead. They proved so. The 
rooms immediately above my own 
were occupied by Mr Squareroot him- 


self; and at this very time he was 


busy, in his capacity of moderator, in 
the concoction of divers mathematical 
puzzles, with which to tickle the brains 
of his friends at the ensuing bachelors’ 
examination. Annoyed at length be- 
yond his power of endurance, he sent 
his servant to us with a particular re- 
quest, that we should be more tempe- 
rate in the sound at least of our re- 
marks; by which very natural and 
certainly justifiable proceeding, the 
tutor increased to its height the bitter 
feeling which was already engendered 
against him. Its effect, however, was 
decisive, for perfect silence ensued, 
and it was left for Mr Easyman, in 
these memorable words, to break it. 
*¢ Gentlemen,” he said, in an under 
tone, and looking around him, “ the 
right of discussion is contested with 
us. This only was wanting. But 
we will give the enemy no advantage. 
Let us separate now, but let me see 
you all in my rooms this afternoon 
to wine. No tutors will interrupt 
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us there. 
you.” 

Which invitation being given and 
accepted, and a few remarks made 
afterwards in a subdued and gentle 
voice, the meeting for the present 
separated. 

Although I had always lived on the 


Stukely, I shall expect 


most friendly terms with all the mem-- 


bers of our college, I had not been, 
until now, in close, intimate association 
with any of them. I had heard of 
their parties and whist-meetings, but, 
wholly taken up with the serious em- 
ployments of the past year, I had no 
_ time for personal enjoyments. Had 
it been otherwise, the accounts I had 
received of the doings at these convi- 
vial assemblies had rather repelled me 
than attracted me towards them, Still I 
had been cautious tosay nothing against 
them. On the contrary, I had publicly 
always looked upon those who partici- 
pated in them with great complacency, 
and more than once had listened to a 
rehearsal of their orgies with a well- 
feigned delight. I have to confess 
that I found it-my interest to do this, 
at the very time that a sovereign con- 
tempt for men thus yielding them- 
selves to the miserable enjoyment of 
the present, utterly regardless of the 
future, was paramount in my mind ; 
but I speak of a time when I had 
already assumed the airs of a patron 
and aconqueror. It was very differ- 
entnow. My defeat could not elevate 
my companions, but it had brought 
me very low. Now I could even feel 
very grateful for the invitation of Mr 
Easyman, and wonder how it was I 
had so long neglected the many kind 
and friendly invitations that had been 
offered me. Still more, I could-con- 
ceive extreme indignation against those 


who spoke disparagingly and harshly | 


of men whose greatest fault appeared 
but an excess of social love, an over- 
flowing of human sensibilities. 

The hour of Mr Easyman’s wine- 
party arrived. I was about to set out 
for his rooms. I did not feel comfort- 
able. I could not say that I was on 
really good terms with any one, least 
of all with myself. What could ren- 
der me so irritable and vexed? No 
doubt the shameful conduct of Mr 
Squareroot—the impudent trickery of 
him and his ill-favoured relative. Old 
Simmonds, who was in my bed-room 
during the visit of my friends in the 
morning, as I now walked across the 
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room to depart, asked me, as I thought, 
somewhat sharply, if I really intended 
to go. 

“ Go!” I answered hastily—* in- 
tend to go! What do you mean, old 
man? Most certainly | intend to go. 
Didn’t you hear this morning? This 
barefaced piece of business isn’t to 
rest here. Every one is satisfied of 
their conduct. Others have scen 
through it, and have known it all 
along.” 

‘* It is not for me to say, sir,” said 
the gyp, very calmly, “ what is the 
opinion, or what are the motives of 
those gentlemen. You are not one of 
them—you have never been one of 
them—and you must not become one. 
If you do, God help you!” 

« Well, I'msure! It is a pretty 
thiog for you to dictate to me in this 
way. I tell you what it is, Simmonds, 
I have permitted you to go on after 
this fashion too long. I ought to 
have checked you atonce. A younger 
man shouidn’t have presumed so far, I 
can assure you.” 

“‘ Mr Stukely,” said the old man, 
*‘ you frighten me. I know very well 
where all this ends. I have not been 
in college sixty years for nothing,” 

**Do you mean to insult me? I 
shall not submit to your impertinence. 
I suppose you think you may just say 
and do what you please now—but 
you'll find your mistake.” 

«* Why can’t you,” continued the 
old man, taking no notice of my vio-” 
lence, ** why can’t you sit down to- 
night quietly and comfortably, as you 
have done always? You never wanted 
to go out before this evening, and you 
have been happy enough too.” 

*¢ Sit down! No, I'll not sit down, 
until I have made my injury known 
to the whole world.” 

* Oh, dear me!” said the impertur- 
bable gyp, ** how can you talk such 
nonsense? Why will you deceive 
yourself? Who will believe you? 
Do you think that Mr Squareroot’s 
character is not too well-known? He 
wouldn’t do such a thing to be made 
chancellor to-morrow. There’s a dear 
gentleman, give me your hat, and 
don’t tease yourself. any more about 
the matter. There now, the kettle’s 
boiling—do sit down and let me make 
your tea.” 

“‘ No Simmonds, this will not do. 
I have promised my friends, and they 
will see me redressed.” 
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* They will see you laughed at, 
sir, Every one will laugh at you, if 
you run about making this complaint.” 

The gyp had reached a vulnerable 

art. I shrunk from ridicule as the 

rned snail does from the finger 
touch. An indistinct apprehension of 
his meaning disarmed me in an in- 
stant. The colour mounted to my 
cheek. I stood irresolute. Simmonds 
profited by the opportunity, andslipped 
my hat from my hands. 

‘I'll write home to my father,” I 
said at length, sighing in great per- 
plexity. ‘ Simmonds, fetch me some 
letter-paper.” 

‘‘ Have you none here, sir?” en- 

quired the poor fellow, looking ner- 
vously into my portfolio, and afraid 
to leave me. 
“None. I used the last yester- 
day.” 
‘* Very well then,” he replied, evi- 
dently much annoyed, ‘ I suppose I 
must get some ;” and he walked off— 
very quickly for him—taking care to 
shut the door carefully after him. 

The hour of my appointment was 
already past. I had resolved. Sim- 
monds after all might be right. I 
would not go. I would that evening 
write to my father, explain the cir- 
cumstances to him, and beg him at 
once to withdraw me from the uni- 
versity, with which I was already very 
much disgusted. It was a good reso- 
lution. The shadow of Mr Easyman 
shrouded me as I made it. I looked 
up, and lo! that gentleman was smi- 
ling at the window. 

** Hallo!” said he. ‘ Bricked up? 
Upon my honour, that’s very clever. 
Open sesame, if you please. Fine 
animal that of yours,” continued he, 
entering my room. ‘“ Rather groggy 
just now. First-rate in his time—al- 
most ready for the knacker. I won- 
der what he is saying now to old 
Squareroot.” 

** Whom do you refer to?” 

* Your Caliban Simmonds.” 

*¢ Is he with Squareroot now?” 

_ Yes. I saw him~as I crossed the 

court. Oh! Caliban is a sweet boy 
for his age. But they are all in one 
game; and I will say this for the 
whole tribe, they do play most cleverly 
into one another’s hands.” 

“ Are they really so bad?” 

«¢ Worse than housebreakers. Never 
mind. Come along, we are all wait- 
ing for you.” 
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* Well, do you know, | was think- 
ing, Easyman "—— 

** Oh! don’t think—there’s a good 
fellow! There’s really no time for it 
to-day. You shall think to-morrow, 
and act now. You know yon have 
given your word to the men,” (and the 
hat that Simmonds had a moment be- 
fore enticed from my hand, the wily 
Easyman insidiously restored to it.) 
“‘ It is your own party, and they are all 
eager to give you the meeting. They 
will never leave you, my boy, until 
you are righted. They are the real 
sort, depend upon it—true blood to the 
back-bone.” 

“I really do not feel inclined—I 
cannot go ”—— 

“‘ Why, my dear fellow, consider— 
you wouldn’t have the men laugh at 
you.” 

I plunged my head into the hat, and 
rushed out of the room with him. 

‘* But is it true,” I asked, when we 
reached his door * that you saw Sim- 
monds a minute or two ago with the 
tutor ?” 

‘“‘ As true as I see you now—upon 
my honour.” 

“* Then, Easyman, that old man, is / 
neither more nor less than a grey- 
headed devil.” 

Mr Easyman had, without excep- 
tion, the very best rooms in the col- 
lege. Why should they not be? they 
were the most expensive. The man- 
ner in which they were fitted up did 
credit to his taste. Mr Easyman was 
not an ordinary man. He prided 
himself upon his knowledge of the 
fitness of things. A stranger would 
discover his peculiar talent at a 
glance. He was a walking illustra- 
tion of himself—of his own mind. 
His dress, his air, his gait, his very 
hand, were so many indices to his 
inner self. There was a union, a 
harmony, certain corresponding effects, 
in all of them. They all bore testi- 
mony to the innate sense of order and 
propriety. Walk into his abode— 
you were struck with the costliness 
and elegance of the furniture, but not 
so much with these as with the re- 
markable adaptation and blending of 
the several pieces. Every one was 
perfect; and, with reference to the 
others, exactly in that particular spot 
which it would have selected for 
itself, had it been endued with the 
powers of sense and motion. Shall I 
describe his bedroom? My pen halts, 
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It is some years since, for the first 
time, I read the poem of Lalia Rookh, 
(who shall read it a second time, and 
not grow faint from the excessive 
sweetness?) and the descriptions of 
joyous indolence in that romance, 
brought to my recollection the sub- 
lime dormitory of Mr Easyman. It 
was emphatically eastern—and ad- 
thirably suited to the ambitious and 
extravagant notions of a man, living, 
as I have before mentioned, with a 
lofty contempt of his own poor means, 
in a most eastern and inconsiderate 
manner. 

Mr Easyman opened the door, and 
introduced me to his company. There 
were about fifteen of them. They 
rose, their glasses in their hands—for 
the libations had already commenced 
—and, with one cheering halloo, they 
welcomed me amongst them. Violent 
applause is dangerous to the object of 
it—always. Ifthe object is a fool, it 
is ruinous indeed. I smiled radiantly 
upon the assembly, and in a moment 
, was repaid for much of my past 
anxiety and wretchedness. I even 
felt, as I sat down amongst so many 
ardent and devoted spirits, that if the 
wicked Simmonds might observe my 
triumph, I could forgive him still his 


foul iniquity. The room was a spa- 
cious one, and the table placed in the 
centre of it, round which the guests 
were seated, was well supplied with 
fruits, confections, and the choicest 
wines. 
but one. This was the honoured seat, 


The chairs were all occupied 


reserved for me. Amongst the com- 
pany I noticed my friend the paulo- 
post-futurum Lord Mayor, and the 
thin drinking gentleman. There was 
another individual present, by no means 
to be disregarded in this relation. He 
was the connexion of a celebrated tra- 
gedian of the day, remarkable for his 
frequent quotation of Shakspeare, and 
for the pertinacity with which he in- 
sisted upon obliging his friends, during 
vacation time, with orders forthe play. 
His name was Deboos. He accosted 
me, as I entered, with the following 
words :— 


*¢ Here had we now our country’s honour 
roof’d, 

Were the graced person of our Stukely 
present, 

Who may I rather challenge for unkind- 
ness 

Than pity for mischanee,” 
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« That's the fifth time you have said 
that, Boosey,” (so he was called by’ 
his familiars;) “ now don’t say it 
more.” Thus spoke Mr Laurel, the 
lord mayor. “ Stukely,” he added; 
addressing me in a low tone, “1 am 
happy tosee you—sit down.” His chair 
was next to mine. “ I have not seen 
you since our sell. We have been 
floored cleanly. We couldn't help it— 
that’s a great consolation. I saw the 
thing at once, and cried done in time. 
You died game.” 

But Mr Laurel was interrupted; for 
the decanters on the table had already 
performed a rapid gyration, and the 
glasses became musical, from the tink- 
ling sounds that were drawn from 
them. Mr Easyman had resumed his 
seat, which was distinguished from the 
rest by being raised slightly above 
them, and he now struck the table 
with great rapidity and vehemence. 
Silence being obtained, he rose :— 
*¢‘ Gentlemen,” he commenced, * Iam 
no speaker; but you know my plan. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
It was my favourite copy at school. 
I act upon the maxim now—never 
postpone till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. To business. Are your 
glasses charged, my boys? Stukely, 
you stop the bottle. Fill your glass, 
and pass it on” 

I obeyed, attentive to my host’s ad- 
dress, and watehing the point of con- 
vergence to which his words were 
tending. 

“‘ His Majesty—God bless him!” 
exclaimed Mr Easyman, after a pro- 
per pause, and with all the gravity so 
solemn a benediction demanded. 

** His Majesty—God bless him!” 
shouted with more fervour, and less 
ceremony, a thousand voices con- 
densed into fifteen. As the thunder 
abated, the silver tones of Mr Deboos 
were caught lingering at the close 
with— 


‘* Not all the waters of the rough rude 
sea 

Can wash the balm from an anoinied 
king.” 


There succeeded to this a quarter of 
an hour’s animated conversation, cha- 
racterized, as indeed many of the sub- 
sequent discussions of the evening 
were, not so much by abstruseness or _ 
learned acumen, as by the happy faci- 
lity which every one displayed in 
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leaping from one subject to another 
‘fm an inecorecivably short spaee of 
time. Not that deep and abstract 
matters were entirely neglected. Far 
far from it; but they were treated 
with so lively and novel a disposition, 
that they must have astonished a 
seber-minded individual who had pre- 
viously taken pains to think seriously 
about them, or to make his head giddy 
with their pleasing perplexities. Opi- 
nions were offered, and difficult points 
mooted and settled, with a freedom 
and grace that were truly refreshing. 
Great, indeed, are the advantages of 
a university education! It was my 
nature to be shy and silent in mixed 
eompanies ; but, by the very force of 
example, I became by degrees an im- 
passioned and eloquent speaker. It 
wes very gratifying, indeed, to my 
vanity to perceive that every word I 
uttered, every notion I ventured to 
submit—and silly enough were many; 
Heaven knows !—-was listened to with 
fixed attention, and acknowledged by 
universal approbation. It is worthy 
of remark, that, before I had spent an 
hour with my friends, every one of 
them, without exception, after having 
done honour to the usual toasts, did 
me the kindness to drink my health, 
and to wish me prosperity. Most 
exhilarated did I become—most grate- 
ful for their attentive and affectionate 
regard, A warm glow sprung up at 
my heart, and unconsciously a tear or 
two trickled down my cheeks, as 
though with very superfluity of hap- 
piness. And then the grand business 
of Smithson was discussed, and, I 
mnust confess it, almost too soon dis- 
posed of. But the business was an 
unpleasant one, and my supporters 
were glad to withdraw themselves 
from the pressure of it. I cannot but 
add, that, as time wore on, even I 
could not bring myself to esteem the 
very occasion of our meeting as form- 
ing the chief delight of it. I had 
rather a peculiar pleasure from the 
very act of forcing all thoughts of 
Smithson from my mind, and giving 
myself up unconditionally to the ex- 
citing and animated scene around me, 
The never-ending,  still-beginning 
process of the wine-bottle did not 
slacken with the approach of twilight. 
The sun went down in surpassing 
splendour. “I looked out upon him as 
his eye of fire closed upon the world. 
** Never before,” thought I, has he 
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left sueh jocund spirits on the earth 
behind him.” The dusky middle light 
of eve—the soft crepuseule. delicious 
as it is in little country parlours, 
through which, laden with pensive 
thought and breathless melody, it 
steals with a religious quiet—calis 

no gladly feeling in the heart of him - 
who plies his calling at the shrine of 
Bacchus. Comes it with reproach to 
him, or does it, from the vasty depths, 
invoke images of bygone innocence 
and peace? Is it too touching and 
too soft; or does the one short hour of 
absent glare make legible the naked 
eharaeters of shame? Mr Easynran 
could not probably explain his mo- 
tive, but the fact is certain. No sooner 
had the sun departed, and left the 
denizens of earth to stretch their 
limbs, and breathe cool air again, 
than did our worthy host desire the 
attendant gyp to close the shutters 
and * bring in the wax.” 

And soon hilarity became intense, 
and the several warm hearts then 
melted into one. And then the wine, 
that had performed its part so well, 
took leave, and came no more; but,’ 
in its stead, a thrilling mixture, mys- 
terious in its power and in the union 
of its elements, whose luscious drops 
searehed blood, and bone; and mar- 
row, and lit up with fire the very seat 
of all sensation. I tasted, and electric 
pleasure started through my frame, de- 
manding still another and another taste, 
until at length I revelled unresisting 
in delicious draughts. Nor was the 
revelling confined to me. The bright 
nectar found willing entranee at every 
lip, and many bowls gave evidence of 
untiring flavour, and enduring vir- 
tue. Twilight gave place to night— 
bow] had succeeded bow] with terrible 
despatch. Mr Easyman grew flushed. 
He rose to speak the praise of punch, 
and, in his capacity of toastmaster, 
he said laconically, and in Greek, of 
course— 

“© To xerov.” 

‘* Kas 70 aesoroy,” screamed out the 
company. 

“Do you mean it?” enquired the 
host. 

- © Do we not?” was the interroga- 
tive reply. 

‘© Woodlouse !—pipes,” cried the 
giver of the feast to his gyp, Mr 
Woodhouse. * Pipes and tobaceo.” 

The agiorov (pipes and tobaeco) 
was brought ; and a short silence pre» 
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vailed, whilst the room became dim 
with smoke, and the candles sickened 
in thick vapours. 

‘* Now, lads,” resumed Mr Easy- 
man, shutting one eye, and looking 
knowingly with the other at a glass 
of the mixture, which he held in one 
hand, his pipe falling gracefully from 
the other, “ Let me give you ro xaAov 
meek TO LOTOY.” 

A tremendous cheer, and a stunning 
knocking upon the table, and a cor- 
responding kicking under it, marked 
the welcome which the classic toast 
received from all. 

« Come, my veQeanyegerys,” said the 
guest on my left. This was the great 
Greek scholar of the company, who 
was allowed by every one present to 
be the first classic of his year; but, 
by some unaccountable mistake, was 
dragged out afterwards somewhere 
behind the last. “ Come, my ven,” 
said he, hitting me on the back, with a 
violence that made me, in the condi- 
tion to which I was brought, exceed- 
ingly nervous and uncomfortable, 
« blow and be happy,” and he thrust 
a pipe into my hand. 

I had never smoked a pipe before. 
I was unequal to the task, but still 
more to that of sitting unmoved amidst 
a host of cloud-gatherers, the sole con- 
sumer of a suffocating fog. Partly to 
avoid this disagreeable alternative, 
partly to lose none of the regard that 
Lhad gained up to this period of the 
festival, and partly because I was so 
very warm and reckless, that I was 
ready to do any thing in the shape of 
a request, I took the clay without a 
syllable of reply, and proceeded, awk. 
wardly enough, to the successive steps 
of filling, stopping, lighting, and im- 
bibing. And, oh,, what obfuscation 
and confusion! With the first fumes 
of the tobacco, my brain received a 
shock. The whole scene became im- 
mediately a moving panorama. The 
company, table, chairs—every thing 
passed rapidly round me, then sud- 
denly stood still, and left me sick and 
tottering. I caught at the table, as I 
fondly hoped, unperceived ; for, de- 
plorable as I felt, { was still more than 


ever susceptible of shame. The sense . 


of feebleness was more than half sub- 
dued by the mental exertion which I 
forced to my aid. I seized a glass of 
the intoxicating liquor; the nausea 
was for a time overcome, and my 
spirits flashed up with new fire. 
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Midnight had long since stolen away, 
leaving the assembly not more willing 
for separation than it had been six 
hours before. I heard St Mary’s 
clock strike three, and, about the same 
time, remember to have seen a vision 
of my classic neighbour. He was 
‘ upon his legs,”’ as far as it is compe- 
tent for me to assert this of a stagger- 
ing and reeling man, whose legs ob- 
stinately disregarded their natural 
duty, and left the trunk to seek sup- 
port elsewhere. He was in the act of 
addressing the chair. His manner was 
oily and insinuating ; but his speech, 
unconnected, and made up of Greek, 
Latin, and drunken English, cruelly 
betrayed the lamentable state into 
which he had fallen, “« Mr Chairman,” 
he hiccupped out, after having already 
spoken for some time, and with great 
eagerness; **Mr Chairman, I don't 
know what I am going to say, and it’s 
no odds to nobody; two negatives 
don’t make an affirmative—put that 
down. The ancients,” and he made 
a low bow—* I always make a kotou 
to the ancients—that’s pious; the an- 
cients never knew what they were 
going to say ; vide Cicero—‘ rum bene 
provisam, verba haud invita sequen- 
tr," °” 

“ Rum!” exclaimed Mr Deboos, 
with a contemptuous curve of the lip ; 
** rem, if you please.” 

“‘ Order, order, chair, chair,” pro- 
ceeded from half a dozen husky voices, 
and a moment afterwards there issued, 
as it might be from my very feet, a long, 
loud, irrelevant groan. I looked down, 
and beheld clinging to my chair, foully 
sick, pale as death, my right hand 
neighbour Mr Laurel. Oh, the inter- 
nal commotion that I suffered then! 
I forced my eyes, not slowly, from the 
disgusting object, and relied upon 
crushing the rapidly-rising physical 
phenomena by a tremendous concen- 
tration of all my attention upon the 
speaker. But the speaker had already 
finished. The interruption of Mr De- 
boos had led to a further interruption 
on the part of the other gentlemen, 
and the jovial scene unexpectedly be- 
came one of alarming tumult and dis- 
order. Unfortunately for the general 
peace, Mr Deboos obstinately con- 
tended for the emendation which he 


had thought proper to introduce in the 
foregoing Latinity, and treated the 
judgment of the chair, who decided in 
favour of the orator, with no more 
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respect than he had listened in the 
first instance to the classic himself. 
Unhappily, too, the chair himself just 
now was not in circumstances to 
brook opposition in respect of any 
matter whatever. His eye had be- 
come bloodshot and furious. When 
he spoke, he raged at the top of his 
voice, and his gesticulation assumed 
all the violent incoherence of an un- 
controllable madman. He was very 
drunk indeed; but Mr Deboos would 
talk, and would have the last word, 

“ You son of a strolling vagabond,” 
screamed out Easyman at last, “ if 
Mi don’t be quiet, I'll smash you, so 

elp me ——.” 

And at the same time he seized a 
full goblet of punch, and held it 
threateningly before the unlucky Shak- 
sperian. 

‘* Ah ha, boy,” retorted the latter 
in derision, ‘ say’st thou so? Art thou 
there, Truepenny? Come on—you 
hear this fellow in the cellarage;” and 
then added, with more profound con- 
tempt, “‘Drunk—speah, parrot—squab- 
ble—swagger—swear.” . 

At the close of which apt speech, 
and in spite of the interference of his 
friends, who endeavoured to save him 
from what they clearly saw would be 
the finale to his discourse, he received 
on his broad forehead, and from the 
powerful hand of his host, the glass 
and its contents, which sent him bleed- 
ing and senseless to the ground. 

The men rushed to the help of poor 
Deboos, but Easyman himself did not 
move from his place. He filled another 
goblet with liquor—drank off its con- 
tents at a draught—threw the glass in 
a frenzy on the floor, and, whilst it 
flew about in a thousand pieces, swore, 
with a fearful oath, that he would in 
like manner break the bones of any 
one who offered the least assistance to 
his victim. 

Things looked very black, and I 
grew alarmed; but I kept my seat. 
Two or three men, in spite of Easy- 
man’s threat, persisted in restoring the 
fallen Deboos, or in an attempt to re- 
store him, for he seemed dead; the 
rest crowded round the host himself, 
seeking by various and opposite means 
to pacify him, and to fix him in his 
chair. As may be supposed, the wor- 
rying rendered him more infuriate. 
He continued to swear, every succeed- 
ing oath rising more awful than the 
last, and to struggle against a dozen 


men with the strength and passion of ~ 
a giant. Amongst the choicest of Mr 
Easyman’s many valuable possessions 
was a watch of exquisite manufacture. 
It was a repeater, the smallest that had 
ever been seen. It had been admired 
by every one; and the owner, in his 
sober moments, valued it above all 
other things. It was indeed a gem. 
Its price would have furnished the 
materials of happiness to many a 
starving creature. This precious or- 
nament was now swinging in the air, 
and the violent efforts of so many 
friends of order threatened its speedy 
destruction. 

« The watch, the watch!” shrieked 
a dozen voices, pulling the wearer a 
dozen different ways. 

“* What do you mean?” roared 
Easyman, dashing every individual 
from him. “ You infernal robbers, 
what do you mean?” and he tore the 
miniature clock from his neck, hurled 
it with desperate violence to the ground, 
and stamped madly and repeatedly 
upon it, until the little. beauty was re- 
duced to atoms. 

Passing notice has already been 
taken in this narrative of the thin 
drinking gentleman. For him was 
reserved, and in his own peculiar 
fashion, the task of subduing the fierce 
disturber. He had admitted into his 
small frame more than his just propor- 
tion of the liquid fire, but unremitting 
habit had fortified his little stomach, 
and made the drink innocuous as wa- 
ter. At the height of the affray he 
rose from his seat, and surveyed Mr 
Easyman with a steady, sober look ; 
he watched a favourable opportunity, 
seized it, and then, without a syllable, 
felled him like a bullock to the earth. 
Had I not been a witness of this act, 
cruel and dastardly as it was, in spite 
of Paley, I would not have believed it 
possible. I looked at the aggressor, 
with what I intended to be a most ex~- 
pressive gaze of angry reprimand. He 
smiled upon me with contempt; and 
turning from me to the affrighted 
guests, unrufiled, and in a gentle voice, 
he bade them carry their quiet host to 
bed. By his direction four of the 
party lifted the insensible Easyman 
from the ground, and conveyed him 
off. He followed in silence; but the 
rest of the men, excepting always 
those excluded by physical incapacity, 
crowded in the rear, stamping and 
yelling as thongh they were savages. 
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dancing the war-dance, and singi 
the death-song, before the Sembiation 
of a sacrifice. Believing, 1 know not 
why, that the murder of my friend 
was the next business to be performed 
by the thin ruffian, if indeed it had 
not been already perpetrated by him, 
I determined to stand up (metaphori- 
cally speaking) in the defence of the 
oor sufferer, and to venture my life, 
if it were necessary, in the attempt to 
rescue him. Had I fallen down dead 
at this instant, the jury would have 
performed their duty carelessly if they 
had not written me down insane. 
Whilst I had a clear knowledge of the 
broad facts, I am sure that | must have 
been mad. My brain was whirling, 
and I was losing fast all power of re- 
straint. I reached Easyman’s bed- 
room, as the body- bearers were placing 
him on the fine quilt that covered his 
luxurious bed. He was still senseless 
—he moaned deeply and at intervals, 
with a convulsive catching in the 
throat that was to me indicative of fast- 
‘approaching death. But the smali 
fiend was still unmoved. 
s* Now,” said the latter, turning 
back his wristbands, as if he had busi- 
ness to do and it was time to set about 


it; “now, Woodhouse!” and he 
bawled with a voice that ought to 


have awakened Easyman. ‘ Wood- 
house—mustard—and a quart of water 
—warm.” Turning to the bed, he 
loosened the cravat, and unbuttoned 
the shirt collar of the groaning man. 
Then, feeling his pulse with the gra- 
vity of a doctor, he sat quietly down, 
and awaited the arrival of the gyp, 
Into the measure of the water, he 
threw a quantity of the mustard, and 
stirred it well. Desiring the men to 
raise Easyman upon his back, he him. 
self applied his fingers to the drunken 
man’s mouth, opened it, as you would 
that of au unwilling horse, and then 
poured down the liquid, as through a 
funnel, in sudden doses, and with 
many stops. In a short minute or 
two, the disturbing quality of the me- 
dicine was beautifully apparent. A 
violent natural effort on the part of 
Easyman, caused the company to re- 
treat with great precipitation, and 
restored the sufferer himself to con- 
stiousneéss. But euch a consciousness! 
Qh, it sickened you to behold it! no 
longer raving and roaring, the man 
ared to have sunk in spirit below 
the level of « poltroon. He whined 
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and groaned alternately, and tears 
that might have had their origin in 
fatuity—such feebleness of mind, so 
perfeet a prostration of soul did they 
evince — rolled piteously down his 
eheeks. He sobbed with fear, and 
shook from head to foot, and be- 
sought the men around him, ia the 
most supplicating terms, not to leave 
him in his present miserable plight. 
Although he partially recognized every 
individual who came near and spoke 
to him, I could not believe that his 
reason was wholly given back. Who 
could look upon him, and subscribe to 
so humiliating a conclusion? He 
could not be sober. Drunkenness had 
but assumed another form. The fiend 
was still making merry with humanity, 
tricking him in another and more 
offensive garb, for his own sport and 
pastime. 

“ Oh, Iam soill!” cried the wretehed 
sniveller, ‘ What shall Ido? It'sa 
shame to treat a man so in his own 
house. Don’t leave me—there’s a 
dear fellow! I am sure I am dying," 

‘* Nonsense,” replied his medical 
attendant, ** go to sleep, you fool!” 
and he put him on his back again, and 
threw the clothes in a heap over his 
head, 

Easyman made no resistance, but 
whined like a beaten cur, beneath his 
coverings. Again and again he as- 
sured us that he was dying, implored 
some one to keep him company, and 
protested against the cruelty and in- 
gratitude of * treating a man in this 
way in his own rooms.” 

In the midst of these protestations, 
by the desire of our leader, we depart- 
ed, and returned forthwith to the ban- 
queting room, where, in truth, the 
scene was not more pleasant than that 
which we had quitted. Five men were 
lying on the ground in different stages 
of intoxication. The eyes of one pro- 
truded from the socket, and with a 
stupid stare were fixed upon the eeil- 
ing, Every musele of his countenance 
was sigid, and from his mouth oozed 
forth a sluggish saliva, that played 
about the corners of his mouth in 
frothy bubbles. “ The last internal 
throes of death,’ thought I, *‘* may 
already have taken place.” Another 
man lay at the very feet of this one. 
He was fast asleep, and snored with a 
constancy and vigour, that no noise 
could conquer, ne human efforts might 
abate: A third man sat under the 
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table, clinging to its legs, and smiling 
sottishly. He was talking aloud—to 
himself—to characters which his fancy 
conjured up—to the inanimate table 
—and severally to its four inanimate 
legs. Perfect. sensual enjoyment 
beamed from his watery eyes. Mr 
Laurel, son of the civie dignitary, so 
to speak, wallowed like a hog in his 
own mire, and was, indeed, in sore 
distress. His cheeks were ashy pale, 
his lips bloodless. His head was torn 
with pain, it was plunged deep into 
the palms of both hands, and he 
breathed hard, and swung about like 
one struggling to cast off suffering. 
He had made a sad mistake. With 
the instinct of his tribe, he had, 
during the whole of the evening, par- 
taken largely and greedily of all the 
eatables. These consisting chiefly of 
sweet cakes and sugary preparations, 
had kicked against rather than socially 
blended with the port wine and strong 
tobacco smoke, which not frugally 
had entered his weak dyspeptic sto- 
mach. Hence his present miserable 
state. 

Connected with the room in which 
we were, and opening into it, was an 
antichamber of very moderate di- 
mensions—a narrow slip, devoted to 
the reception of coats, and cloaks, and 
such-like gear. Into this hole, and at 
the instance of the little iron man, the 
five unfortunates were cast. The only 
one who was aware of the proceedings 
—the Lord Mayor himself—submitted 
to the operation with a languid resig- 
nation. The four insensibles said no- 
thing, We saw them “safely stowed,” 
and—will it be believed ?—drew once 


more round the table and the bow]. 
* * * 5 * * 


When I awoke from a disturbed un- 
easy sleep, the sun was overhead. It 


was broad noon, An _ intolerable 
throbbing at the temples, a general 
racking headach, a burning throat, a 
fever-coated tongue, a sickness at the 
heart, prostrating, annihilating. Thus 
reduced, I rose from the carpet on 
which I had slept in the horrid cham- 
ber of the symposium, and, almost 
overwhelmed by the fumes that hung 
around me, by the disgusting aspect 
of the. disordered room, loathing my- 
self, and hating all the world, I crawled 
away, and slunk into my room. 

With a trembling hand and with 
the soul of a criminal, I took from my 
desk a letter which had arrived by the 


mer / 
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morning’s post. The tears 

slow and heavily upon the hand-writ- 
ing of my mother. She expected my 
return, daily, hourly, She was most 
anxious to behold me, longing to clasp 
me again in her arms, and to congra- 
tulate me on the happy issue of my 
hard study and noble perseverance, 
My father had communicated to her 
the strong assurances which I had for- 
warded of my strength and easy suer 
cess, and she reproached herself lest 
her frequent motherly counsels might 
have interfered in any way with the 
perfect fulfilment of my laudable de- 
sires. These were the terms of her 


epistle, which had fallen fresh and un- 


suspecting from her affectionate heart. 
Oh, could she but have seen me now, 
how would that heart have snapped at 
once!—what bitterness—what anguish 
might it have been spared ! 

If shame had not made me irreso- 
lute, the dissipation of the past night 
would have rendered me incapable of 
action. It stunned me to think—to 
move was a sickening effort.- I closed 
the door, and tottered to my bed. 
Late in the afternoon I awoke, fever- 
ish and unrefreshed, quivering in body, 
crushed in spirit, the slave of a tri- 
umphant devil—cowering beneath a 
dismal hypochondria. 

As I sat silently wretched over the 
cold fire-place, my feet upon the fen- 
der, my head reposing in my hands, 
Simmonds unlocked the door, and 
stepped into the room. 

‘© T am very sorry, sir,” began the 
old man; “ but the master wants to 
see you. I hopeit is nothing serious ; 
but you had better go.” 

The blood mounted to my cheek, 
my anger was great, and my hatred 
of the old man more bitter than ever ; 
but I beat the fender with my feet, 
and said nothing. 

** Ah!” continued the gyp deplo- 
ringly, ‘ [knew no good would come 
of it. I wish the devil would never 
let another drop of liquor inte the 
world again. My heart alive! how 
pale you look. Well, sir, it can’t be 
helped now. You must make the best 
of it. But, pray go. This is the third 
time that I have been sent for you.” 

“What does the master want with 
me?” I enquired in a surly tone and 
without moying. 

“1 don't know, sir, and I am afraid 
to guess.” 

** You lie, you grey-haired Iscariot,” 
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I replied, turning upon him like a 
tiger. ** You know enough, too much 
for me. Go about your business, and 
never let me hear your canting voice 
again. Ah! you barefaced Judas.” 

The only answer to my abuse was a 
mild and piteous look, a long and 
deep-drawn sigh. 

** I shall not go to the master.” 

«Pray do, sir,” said Simmonds 
earnestly; “pray, pray go. If any 
thing is amiss, the master is not very 
hard: it’s a word or two, and then done 
with. He forgives and forgets ina 
moment. But if you are obstinate, 
you'll force him to be severe, and I 
don’t know what will be the conse- 
quence.” 

Either the advice was not lost upon 
me, or I had not courage to act in 
opposition to it. I did go to the mas- 
ter. Having dismissed Simmonds, I 
made a careful toilet, assumed a cheer- 
fulness, and hastened to the lodge. 

The late Bishop of —— was then 
president of the college. He was at 
this time beloved for that primitive 
simplicity and real modesty that 
adorned his later life. When I was 
ushered into his presence, I felt con- 
founded and abashed. The mildness 
of his eye—his open countenance—the 
refreshing purity of his whole expres- 
sion, all satisfactory and soothing to a 
virtuous observer, were so many re- 
proaches to a spirit conscious of recent 
transgression, guilty, and ill at ease. 
As I stood before the worthy master, 
*¢ eaten by shame,” my conscience for- 
ced me to contrast my present irksome 
littleness with the disgraceful tyranny 
that I had exercised towards Sim- 
monds a few minutes before, and I was 
grateful that the gyp was not an eye- 
witness of my humiliation. 

The master was writing when I en- 
tered ; he wrote on for a second a two, 
and then he raised his head and looked 
at me. ‘Mr Stukely,” he said, put- 
ting his pen gently upon the table, 
«1 am glad that you have come, and 
that you see the propriety of attempt- 
ing noconcealment. However easily 
you might escape from me, you would 
find it a difficult task to elude the 
hands of justice.” 

“ Sir?”"—— 

“TI cannot express to you how 
thoroughly annoyed and grieved I am 
at this unhappy event. I will do you 
the justice to believe that you bore 
your unfortunate victim no malice, 

and that the act which you committed 
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in the moment of intoxication was not 
premeditated in the hour of reason 
and sobriety.” 

“ Sir?”—— 

«© T have no desire to wound you 
with reproaches. Your mind is surely 
sufficiently disturbed. But I must 
tell you that the character which you 
have hitherto borne in the college, 
did not prepare me for this interview. 
Whilst it is my duty to enforce your 
residence in Cambridge, until Mr 
Deboos is pronounced out of danger, 
let me, as a friend, entreat you to offer 
up your grateful acknowledgments 
to that Power which alone has saved 
you from becoming a murderer.” 

“ Sir?” I shrieked out, jumping 
back a step or two. 

‘* Mr Stukely,” continued the mas- 
ter, “do not aggravate your offence 
by this light conduct. I had hoped 
to find you sensible of your situation, 
and am sorry to see you not yet free 
from the influence of liquor.” 

Many confused ideas rushed into 
my brain at the same moment. They 
settled into three distinct: I was in- 
deed drunk—or dreaming—or the 
master himself was mad. In my dif- 
ficulty, I asked faintly what was the 
matter, and what I had done. 

‘«* Rather let me ask you, Mr Stuke- 
ly, why you persist in such assurance? 
Do you think it possible to deceive me 
by this artful line of conduct? Pray 
take care—do not add crime to crime.” 

There is no doubt, that if I had 

been sober the night before, I should, 
at this juncture, have demanded bold- 
ly a full explanation from my accuser. 
But the drink had so mashed my in- 
tellect, had put my frame into such a 
novel state of giddy disturbance, that 
I more than questioned my right to 
do any thing of the kind. I there- 
fore remained silent, and, as well as 
I could, called to my recollection all 
that had happened, in order to justify 
the master in the course he was tak- 
ing.” 
«* Where did you spend the past 
night, Mr Stukely?” enquired the 
principal. My attention was called to 
the next question, before I could find 
a satisfactory answer to the first. 

‘© Was Mr Deboos in your com- 
pany ?” 

** He was, sir,” I replied, sighing at 
the general picture of the scene which 
the name of this unlucky gentleman 
vividly called up. 

** Ah!” said the good master, noz 
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ticing the deep-drawn breath, “ this 
is more becoming. I am quite aware 
of it. You passed the night with him 
and with other gentlemen, is it not 
so?” 

I nodded my head. 

* Well, then, listen to what I say: 
—You must remain for the present in 
the town. I will place no other re- 
straint upon you. When the medical 
attendant of Mr Deboos assures me 
that all dangerous symptoms have dis- 
appeared, you will receive your ezeat, 
but not tillthen. I hope that the in- 
formation which I have received 
touching this discreditable business, is 
not in every particular correct. It 
will be comforting to believe, that you 
did not know what you were doing at 
the time; and I sincerely trust that 
you now regret, very deeply regret, 
the injury which you have inflicted 
upon this unfortunate young man.” 

‘* I beg your pardon, sir—” 

“ Mine is easily granted, but you 
roust seek forgiveness elsewhere, Mr 
Stukely.” The master had scarcely 
uttered these words, when his servant 
entered and announc:d “ dinner.” 
The footman held the door open, and 
the master rose. 

“ T have nothing more to say, Mr 
Stukely, you will not fail to do what 
is necessary. Good-morning.” 

And the venerable principal went 
to dinner. : 

I stood stupidly still, then walked 
nervously up and down the room, and 
at last rushed out, with the intention of 
following the master. The man in 
livery hastened after me. 

‘“* That way, sir,” said he in an in- 
sinuating voice, and urging me gent- 
ly before him, ** that way, sir;” and 
I went on till I reached the door, 
which he quickly opened, and as 
quickly closed upon me. 

More than half-crazed, and almost 
blind with irritation, I sought my own 
abode again. What could be the 
meaning of it all? What had I to do 
with Deboos? What had happened to 
him for which I was answerable, or in 
any way culpable? He had received 
a blow—a fearful one it is true—from 
Easyman, and had been carried to his 
room bleeding and insensible. That 
I well remembered; but what was this 
to me more than to any other indivi- 
dual spectator? Ha! was it conceiv- 
able that the men, one and all, had 
falsely charged me with the crime? 
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The thought crossed my brain, and at 
last possessed it till I became frantic. 
Deboos was dying Beret ae 
knew: but he was dead already—and 
they had all conspired to bring me to 
the gallows! What was I to do if 
they persisted in such an accusation? 
Who would believe me singly, and 
against them all? What did they 
care for me, so long as they might 
preserve themselves? I wasa stranger 
to them—they had been long united— 
might they not consider it a melan- 
choly duty to sacrifice me for the ge- 
neral safety? ‘* Oh! would to heaven 
that I had never gone to that accursed 
meeting! Oh! sweet news for my 
poor mother when she would hear of 
me to-morrow, as the drunkard and 
the assassin! What was to become 
of me now?” 

I was not in a humour to receive 
visiters, and one was sitting in my 
room when I arrived. His back was 
towards me; but he rose when he heard 
my footstep, and looked me in the 
face. Were my eyes. sporting with 
my reason? Was this another drun- 
ken vision? No, I was not deceived. 
My coach companion, the man who 
had played the first trick upon me— 
James Temple really stood before me. 

Since I parted with him on the 
eventful evening of my advent, I had 
neither seen nor heard from him. 
This was not surprising. I had 
hitherto passed my days chiefly. with- 
in walls. He was a member of an- 
other college, and his pleasures and . 
pursuits led him into haunts with 
which I was unacquainted, and into 
the society of men with whom I en- 
joyed nothing incommon. His pre- 
sence staggered me. I could not 
guess his business. My experience of 
him inclined me to think it no good 
one, and my temper, roused to mis- 
chief, sprung at the opportunity which 
was fairly afforded me to bully and to 
quarrel. 

“* How dare you,” said I, pale, I 
am sure, with anger and annoyance, 
‘how dare you show your face 
here?” 

“© It required some boldness, I 
allow,” said Temple; ‘but since I 
have come, you will hardly turn me 
out, Stukely, without a word?” 

‘* Dida’t you write that letter?” I 
continued, my flesh tingling with a 
cutting sense of shame, “ didn’t you 
write that letter, I say, asking me to 
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breakfast with the Vice-Chancellor? 
Answer me—didn’t you?” and I was 
ready to burst with vexation at the 
bare revival of the fact. 

“* My sole object in coming here 
now,” answered Temple, evidently 
affected and subdued by my excite- 
ment, “is to acknowledge that I did 
80.” 

* You own it then, do you?” I re- 
plied, puzzled, now that he had con- 
fessed it, as to what I should say or 
do next. 

“| hope, Stukely, that it is never 
too late to confess—never too late to 
be sorry for doing wrong? I have 
not behaved well towards you. It 
was a boyish trick—foolish in every 
way. Iregret it deeply. Icould not 
rest until 1 had asked your pardon, 
and. you had freely forgiven me. 
Will you do so nuw? In a few 
months I leave Cambridge. We may 
never meet again. Let us part friends, 
Will you take my hand?” 

*¢ It was villanous conduct, though,” 
I replied, determined not to commit 
myself by any friendly acknowledge- 
ments, before I had fully decided up- 
on the proper conduct to be pursued, 

«* Say no more about it. I have 


reproached myself a thousand times, 
and have suffered sharper pangs than 
you yourself would desire to inflict 


upon me, What can I do more than 
plead guilty to the charge, and ex- 
press my unfeigned grief? What 
would you have me do? Tell me, and 
judge of my sorrow and sincerity, by 
. the eagerness with which I attend to 
your wishes.” 

Instead of listening to him, my at- 
tention was called to my present 
doubtful position, and the great need 
in which I stood of a friend and ad- 
viser—matters of much more import- 
ance to me, than the friendship or 
even the life of the speaker. By the 
time he had finished, I was prepared, 
without any view to him or his mo- 
tives, but with the most calculating 
selfishness, to extend the forgiveness 
which would cost me nothing, and to 
secure his services, which would be 
worth a great deal. 

Yet, not without an air of wounded 
pride, nor without some show of dig- 
nity and condescension, did I permit 
the cordial grasp so eagerly desired 
by Temple. Once given, however, 
the gates of separation loosed, and a 
rapid stream of friendly interchange- 
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ments flowed. Soon.I learned his eol- 
lege history ; and, bound by the act of 
confidence, soon did I disburthen my 
own overloaded soul. I communicated 
every thing. With more seriousness 
than I had expected from my former 
volatile companion, he listened to my 
moving tale, and with a kindliness of 
feeling that spoke for the truth of his 
contrition, more emphatically than a 
thousand protestations, he volunteered 
‘to pioneer” me through my diffi- 
culties, and to aid me with his counsel 
and experience. 

“It is now late,” he said, at the 
close of a long and confidential con- 
versation, ‘ Seven o'clock, by Jupi- 
ter! I must be off, and you will rot 
be sorry to kiss your pillow after the 
night’s carouse. Good night—to- 
morrow, or the next day, you shall 
see me again.” 

** Oh, say to-morrow,” I replied, 
very loth to part with him at all, 

“If I can I will, but I must not 
promise. I go out in January, and 
there is three years’ work to do in 
nearly as many months. According 
to the latest calculations, I have but 
five hours to spare, With six months 
clear before me which I could eall my 
own, I might have taken my ease. 
Considerate alma mater is not hard 
upon her young ones, Long may her 
religious and ancient foundations rest 
undisturbed !” 

** Well, wait a little longer now.” 

** Don’t ask me—good-by till we 
meet again.”” 

He departed, and left me to myself 
—a hideous companion in my present 
mood. To my great comfort, he.re- 
turned almost immediately, 

‘* You are dull and low spirited this 
evening. What say you, Stukely >— 
will you take a stroll? You may be 
the better for it. It will cool your 
head.” ' 

** No, thank you, Temple,” I re- 
plied, I would rather keep at home 
to-night.” 

** Well, perhaps you are right ; good- 
by once more.” 

He was on the threshold, when I 
called him back. 

** Do you really think that it will 
cool my head? Well, the fresh air 
may revive me. I shall be back be- 
fore eight o’clock?” ‘ 

‘© As early as you please. But do 
not be persuaded.” 

‘ T'll walk a little way.” 
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' As we crossed the court, I begged 
Temple to enquire at Deboos’s rooms 
* if the gentleman was still in dan- 
ger.” He was very bad! 

My friend’s apartments were dis- 
tant about a mile from the College. 
He rented the principal rooms of a 
small cottage, whose front was adorned 
with a thick-spreading vine, and sweet 
flowers rising from the ground and 
clambering to the windows. It wasa 
dwelling for a hermit or alover. I 
aceompanied him to the door; and, as 
I shook him by the hand at parting, 
the quiet freshness of the place touched 
me, and started a deeply-seated sigh. 

“ You are cold after your walk,” 
said. Temple, looking at me; “ step 
in, and take a cordial.” 

‘** No, no,” I said shuddering, and 
loathing the very thought of liquor ; 
‘no, Temple, no more drink.” 

‘* Well, not for the world, unless you 
are disposed. I shall not persuade 
you; but I am not a stranger to your 
sensations. A bitter cordial, mark 
you, medicinally -——” 

** No; do not ask me. _ I will step 
into your pretty cot for a minute—look 
at your rooms, and then away.” 

‘* After you, then,” said Temple, 
motioning forwards, 

His rooms were small, but very 
snug, The order and arrangement of 
the quiet furniture—the pretty chim- 
ney ornaments—the small flower- pots, 
covered with green paper fantastically 
eut—the painted china vase, with its 
graceful flowers, newly culled, all be~ 
spoke a woman's hand, and the presi- 
deney of a spirit less rigorous than 
man’s. The apartment thus distin- 
guished was oceupied by four indivi- 
duals, friends of my host, and appa- 
rently net unexpected. They were 
about his own age, and under-gra- 
duates. Their caps and gowns were 
thrown carelessly over two chairs, 
which deformed one angle of the room, 
and disturbed the general harmony. 

I was made known to the visiters, 


‘who bowed civilly and formally to me, 


evineing neither pleasure nor dislike 
at the introduction, and making no 
further effort to arrive at intimacy. 

“Rest yourself there a moment, 
Stukely, and never mind us. Here’s 
a book of drawings. Amuse yourself,” 
And he placed a cosy arm-chair before 
me, and at the same time a handsomely 
bound book in my hand, ‘ But stays 
I have forgotten the cordia},” 


Before company, I had power to 
resist no longer. He produced from 
asquare mahogany case a miniature 
decanter, from which he poured a very 
small quantity of creamy liguid. 

** It is proper stuff, I ean assure 
you.” 

It was delicious indeed—yery pun- 
gent and very bitter, but so felicitous. 
ly adapted to the existing state of my 
palate, that, if they were not created 
for each other, it was a splendid acci- 
dent that brought them into union, 
I sat down refreshed, lolled in the 
chair, and turned over the leaves of 
the sketch-book. Whilst I was busy, 
Temple and his friends were not idle, 
A square table, covered with green 
baize, was rolled into the centre of the 
room, and two candles, at opposite 
corners, were placed upon it. Temple 
and three of the visiters sat over against 
one another in pairs. A pack of cards 
were taken from a drawer, were 
shuffled, cut, distributed, then seat- 
tered, aud colleeted,—performing, in 
their various turns, the thirteen mys 
tic acts that make up—— Whist, 

The players were good. I knew the 
game obscurely, and their skill com 
pelled my whole attention. In spite 
of my good resolution to return by 
eight o'clock, I sat for an hour or two 
with great composure and delight, [ 
might have sat for an hour or two 
longer, if Temple had not taken care 
of me. The fourth visiter at length 
cut in, and Temple, whose place he 
had taken, called me aside. 

‘“* Now, Stukely,” said he, “ return 
to college. You cannot afford at 
present to give them a fresh cause of 
complaint ; you may get into trouble, 
and I should never forgive myself if I 
were the cause of it. It must not be, 


‘You shall see meto-morrow; take care 


of yourself.” 

‘* This is indeed kind of you, 
Temple,” I replied, squeezing his 
hand ; “you are a true friend,” 

‘** T shall live to convince you that 
T am,” he answered, returning my 
grasp. “ Good night ; never mind the 
men—they are very busy, and we haye 
no ceremony here,” 

I shook my considerate friend once 
more by the hand, and departed from 
the cottage. The night was very fair, 
The moon was up, and filled the earth 
with tranquil loveliness. The light of 
noon was shed abroad without the 
glare. It was a passionless day, and 
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no night. A medicinal healing soft- 
ness does the moonshine pour upon a 
wounded heart. I knew it, as I issued 
from beneath the cottage eaves ; and 
very sad was I to think how soon the 
moon would disappear, and the harsh 
day retura again! As I stepped from 
the doorway into the open road, the 
casement above my head was hastily 
thrown up. Turning towards it, with 
a natural impulse, I beheld, stooping 
from the window, a young and hand- 
some female. By the light that shone, 
her jet black hair and ivory skin were 
visible ; just for one instant did I gaze, 
and then the form, observing me, with- 
drew. One hasty glance formed but 
a slight connexion with this moonlight 
vision; yet by this first and slender 
link had the great enemy secured my 
future misery and fall. 

Daylight brought back the cares of 
day. Rising the following morning, 
my first concern was to ascertain the 
state of Deboos’s health, and this was 
very satisfactory. My next to visit 


Easyman; he had received his exeat, . 


and had goneto London! Soalso had 
all the men who had shared with me 
his hospitality. With this informa- 
tion, I turned to a more difficult task, 
—a letter to my mother. Temple, 
during our pleasant walk on the pre- 
ceding evening, had strongly enforced 
the necessity of writing home imme- 
diately, in order to secure myself 
against exposure, and to save my pa- 
rents needless sorrow and alarm. The 
plan of future conduct which my new 
counsellor had marked out, may be 
artly gathered from the epistle which 
forwarded. It was as follows:— 


* Dearest Mother,—You will no 
doubt be surprised to hear that I have 
determined, subject to your permis- 
sion, to remain in Cambridge during 
the long vacation. Your surprise will 
cease, however, when I inform you, 
that the scholarship of which you 
have heard so much will not be 
tried for until next commencement. 
They have allowed us longer time to 
read the subjects. Dearest mother, 
how I regret this separation, you can 
guess. I am consoled, however, when 
I reflect that I am doing my duty. It 
is impossible to have the opportunities 
for reading at home which we find 
here ; and there is no doubt that, by 
remaining up, I shall eventually secure 
what all of us have so much at heart. 


Part Til. ‘T April, 
Who knows so well as you, that if I 
were allowed to follow my own irticli- 
nation, I should not remain another 
hour absent from my home? Believe 
me, 


Dearest Mother, 
Your dutiful and loving son, 
Caves STUKELy. 
P. S.—As the long vacation will be 
expensive, I should be grateful for a 
further remittance of fifty pounds.” 


Such was the letter, advised by Mr 
Temple, written by myself. We are 
generally proud of our portraits. I 
turn away from mine with shame! 

Villanous and full of lies, however, 
as this precious document undoubtedly 
is, let me have credit with the reader 
for the very small under-current of 
virtue that runs hidden from his view. 
When Temple suggested to me that 
my father might be grieved and vexed 
at my failure—my mother possibly 
rendered frantic if she heard of my 
critical position, anxiety for them 
melted me, and rendered me sus. 
ceptible of any impression. Whenhe 
told me that, in a few days, Deboos 
would be well, and no more heard of 
that ; that if I waited up, and read de- 
terminedly and hard, I should be sure 
to get the scholarship given to second 
year’s men, which scholarship I could 
assure my honoured parents was the 
one they knew of ; when he added, too, 
that, in my case, to speak the truth 
was vicious, I was prepared to write 
as I was taught: nor did I blush to 
do so, and to add, at Ais particular de. 
sire, the small request that figured in 
the postscript. 

After the lapse of a few days the 
post brought down the sum required, 
and with it a long, loving letter, that 
would have saved me from the preci- 
pice on which I stood, but that anew 
and fatal fascination lured me on- 
wards, and kept me spellbound till I 
should make the final leap, and plunge 
headlong to ruin. A second and a 
third time the same whist party met 
in Temple’s rooms, and I was there, 
a mere spectator, as at first. Temple 
maintained a steady, considerate re- 
gard, offered me on all occasions a 
slight refreshment, and at an early 
hour insisted on my taking leave of 
him :—so very much he feared that 
late hours would give offence at col- 
lege, and he might be the cause of 
any trouble. Ever as I passed the 
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cottage door, curiosity prompted me 
to gaze above, and aah another 
glimpse of the fair form—but the ac- 
cident did not occur again. Once I 
asked Temple who the lady was. He 
answered me with a smile, and tapped 
me on the shoulder, “ All in good 
time ; you shall know by-and-by;” 
and then, with no good reason, I co- 
loured up and looked ashamed. 

At the end of a fortnight, Deboos 
was able to getabout again. He had 
received a severe wound, and had 
greatly suffered from pain and loss of 
blood. I received justice from the 
good Shakspearian. His first busi- 
ness, after his recovery, was to wait 
upon the master, and to exonerate me 
from all share in the affray by which 
he had nearly lost his life. Neither 
his debility, nor the awful termination 
of his last quotations, prevented him 
from addressing the master in his 
usual strain. 


“YT had rather,” he said, ‘* have this 
tongue cut from my mouth, 

Than it should do offence to Caleb Stukely ; 

Yet I persuade myself, to speak the truth 

Shall nothing wrong him. -Thus it is, 
master.” 


And, in his original fashion, he pro- 


ceeded to explain the cause of quar- 
rel, and Easyman’s violent aggres- 
sion. Deboos’s heart was good, and 
in it he found something to quote even 
to excuse the man who had neither 
pity nor regard for him. He added, 


‘* More of this matter can I not report. 

But men are men—the best sometimes 
forget, 

And even in rage strike those that wish 
them best.” 


Shortly after our visit to the master, 
I accompanied the worthy Deboos to 
the inn, from which he was about to 
set out on his way to his native town. 
He took his seat in the coach, and 
gave me his hand. 

* The men have acted vilely by 
you, Stukely, in this business. You 
have been a victim, and, upon my 
soul, I am sorry for you.” 

«* Don’t mention it,” I replied with 
naiveté. * 1 am grateful for what you 
have done for me.” 

“ Ah, Stukely,” he said, breaking 
out afresh, 


* Thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal, 


_* * * * Thou hast been 
As one in suffering all, that suffers nothing. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks ;—and bless’d 
~ are those 
Whose”. 

The speech was not finished. The 
coach started in the middle of it, and 
I heard Shakspeare, from the lips of 
Mr Deboos, for the last time. Upon 
the day that I received from the mas- 
ter permission to leave Cambridge, 
Temple strongly recommended me to 
take lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
his cottage. He believed that the 
purer air of the suburb would invigo- 
rate my constitution, and that the in- 
fluences of the lovely situation would 
be highly favourable to the reading. 
Nothing could be kinder than the 
interest which he took in my welfare. 
What could be more friendly than this 
advice? I acted upon it with alacrity. 
Two rooms of moderate size, in a cot- 
tage that was attached to a farm-house, 
I selected for my residence. My books 
were removed from college. 1 placed 
them on the shelves with a cheerful- 
ness that I had not known for many 
months. I felt my heart new opened. 
A determined desire to do well, that 
augured: promisingly for my future 
peace of mind, gave a briskness to my 
movements, and a glad activity to my 
thoughts. Temple called upon me 
whilst I was thus employed, and his 
spirits were as elated as my own. 

‘‘ This is comfortable indeed, Stuke- 
ly. Ah, we shall make all right yet! 
A little relaxation and proper enjoy- 
ment, to recover you from the annoy- 
ances of the past, and then you will 
have strength for any thing.” 

‘“* I am resolved at least, Temple, to 
be wiser for the time tocome. 1 have 
been very unfortunate; but if I have 
learned nothing from misfortune I de- 
serve to suffer again. In the first 
place, I shall read no more with Cube. 
I am satisfied that he floored me! If 
I had read what he desired me to omit, 
and omitted what he advised me to 
read, I should have done better. It 
serves me right.” 

** Not at all. It is the fault of the 
place. Every thing is done in excite~ 
ment. I hate excitement. You may 
depend upon it, Cambridge life will 
always be disgusting until they learn 
to take things quietly. No man can 
live comfortably in a constant sweat.” 

‘“¢ And yet, Temple, how many men 
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have become immortal under this very 
system!” 
_ © You tiean to say—in spite of it ?” 
«“ Ah me,” said I, pricked by my 
love of approbation, “ what would I 
give to become a great man! It is 
worth something to be spoken of by 
all the world. But it will never be. 
I feel that I shall never do any good. 
The first failure has been a deathblow 


«¢ I don’t believe it.” 

* And I hope not. But I can never 
read another page with confidence. 
And they say confidence is the parent 
of success.” 

*s Yes, as we should say at New- 
market, ‘ Success, got by Confidence, 
out of Hard Labour.’ But when you 
have put your harness on again, and 
have spent a few pleasant evenings 
with us, you'll have a different tale to 
tell. By the way, you'll dine with us 
to-day? There will be nobody but my 
eousin, whom you have not yet seen. 
In the evening your old friends will 
amuse you with a rubber.” 

“ They are first-rate players, are 
they not?” said I. 

“ Yes, pretty fair. You are not 
asleep either. From an observation 


that you made the other night when 


Roberts passed my king, I guess that 
you would be a match for any one of 
them. You have no taste for the game, 
and Iam glad of it. You have nobler 
sport before you.” 

~ If you really think I am able, I 
shouldn't mind trying them this even- 
ing. Mind, just for one game.” 

“ Asto your ability, 1 wish I was 
as sure of a living when I have taken 
my degree. You shall please your- 
self, provided that you play for love.” 

« As to that, I shall not play high, 
but it wouldn't do to interfere with the 
other men. Threepenny points will 
not ruin us. It is but foronce. When 
I begin to work again, nothing, you 
know, must interfere with that. One 
night's whist can’t ruin a man.” 

Temple’s dinner hour was four 
o'clock. Shortly before that hour I 
had got my little rooms in order, and, 
as 1 surveyed them before my depar- 
ture, I could not but congratulate 
myself on their genteel and scholastic 
look. Much reading did I mentally 
confer upon myself; and, in truth, 
more passionate love for my shelved 
friends did I never experience, than 


Part 111. (April, 
when I turned my back upon thent and 
hastened from the house. 3.05 

Arriving at the eottage, I opetied the 
door, as was my custom, and walked 
up stairs. I entered Temple's neatly- 
furnished room, and beheld sitting at 
the table, alone, engaged in needle. 
work, the very lady T had seen before 
partially, by moonlight, at the window. 
Confused by the unexpected sight, and 
riveted by her uncommon beauty and 
gtaceful form, it was a moment or two 
before I evinced my unwillingness to 
break upon her privacy, and my réa- 
diness to retire. She rose, however, 
to prevent me, and with a winning 
smile, and in a voice that seemed to 
overflow with melody, she begged -me 
to remain. 

‘I came to Mr Temple, madam,” 
I said, looking full upon her, and un- 
able to withdraw the look ; « I was not 
aware”. 

The lady answered, * Oh, he will 
soon be here. Pray, be seated. Mr 
Stukely, I presume?” 

_ I bowed. 

‘Mr Temple expects you. He is 
very late. Something has detained 
him.” And she went to the window 
as if to look for him, and displayed a 
figure such as I knew to exist in 
poets’ fancies—and only there. 

She closed the casement, and took 
her seat again. ‘ I cannot see him. 
It is very unfortunate.” 

I coudd not think so. For I expe- 
rienced all that mawkish awkwardness 
which the presence of lovely woman 
—so elegant and much at ease herself 
—invariably inspires in eaged and col- 
leged spirits; and I was glad to view, 
alone and unobserved, the charms that 
had so suddenly revealed themselves. 
The lady plied her needle, and kindly 
bent her head. 

How the perception of my inferiority 
stung metothe quick, as I sat cowed and 
speechless before this gentle specimen 
of the weaker sex! What topic to in- 
troduce, what interesting subject to dis- 
cuss, alas! I knew not. Many times my 
broad mouth opened and emitted air, 
and more than once I sent my eye 
abroad to catch an object that might 
afford me matter for a dozen words. 
Finding nothing, the orb too gladly 
fixed again upon the lady and her 
needlework. 

The lady spoke at length, in pity or 
contempt. 





** I seribble verses sometimes—not 
worth your reading.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you like mathematics 
better ?” 

“I might, if I understood them. 
Here is a volume of Cowper, my fa- 
vourite bard. It may entertain you.” 

‘¢ If he is a favourite of yours,” I 
said, with the recklessness of a man 
driven by a resistless force to say 
something good or bad, “I am sure 
he must be worth the reading. How 
is he for quantities ?” 

‘«¢ He has written a very great deal, 
if you mean that,” replied the lady ; 
‘‘ but he never tires you. It is not 
like poetry,” she continued, putting a 
volume into my hands, “it is all so na- 
tural and simple—so easy to be un- 
derstood.” 

Had I dared, I would have begged 
her to point out the passages which 
she particularly approved ; but the one 
brief hair-breadth touch of her ala- 
baster fingers had taken away my 
speech. I longed for the time to come 
when I should return the book; and 
touch that hand again. 

The volume contained the transla- 
tion of the Iliad. My eyes swam 
convulsively over the page, but saw 
nothing except a fairy phantom of a 
narrow hand, with white and tapered 
fingers. ** Yes, madam,” I exclaimed 
mechanically, “it is very natural, and 
very easy to be understood.” 

“ Are you an admirer of sketches, 
Mr Stukely?” enquired again the 
owner of the milk-white hand. 

** Above all things, madam.” 

** Oh, you are a sketcher, then ?"’ 

‘** Not in the least. But I hope you 
have some drawings to show me. I 
am sure you can draw and paint beau- 
tifully ; that incomparabie hand was 
made for it,” I added, getting deliri- 
ous. 

“I have a book here,” said the 
lady, not noticing the flattery, or what- 
ever else she might deem it, and point- 
ing to the handsomely-bound port- 
folio which I had often fingered 
through and through. “ I think you 
have seen it already.” 

** No, never madam, I can assure 
you.” 

* Here are one or two clever things 
by an artist, but the rest are mere 


“Are you fond of. poetry, Mr 
Stukely ?’ 
“ Oh, yery, madam! Are you a 


soratches. ‘This is very pretty now,” 
she exclaimed, putting her finger on a 
scene in somewhere. 

Celestial!” I exclaimed, with re- 
ference to the finger. 

“And so is this"—— and so— 
very soon we held the book between 
us. Now she turned over the leaves 
—now I. My face scorched rapidly, 
and my heart throbbed and sickened 
with, I knew not what—a painful en- 
joyment of the keenest pleasure never 
before experienced. My head bent 
over the book, no levers could have 
raised if, and I turned and turned the 
pages over immethodically, and almost 
blind. The black and glossy tresses 
of the lovely lady, as they streamed 
with the quick movements of her head, 
more than once assailed my cheek, 
and set it tingling with a wild timi- 
dity. Strangely confused, I put my 
hand near hers, by accident they. 
touched, and then, from head to foot, 
my poor frame quivered. 

Had not Temple's footstep at this 
serious crisis brought me with bal- 
loon speed to the earth again, what 
would have happened next I cannot 
say. Perhaps | should have fainted, 
or, more likely still, have thrown my- 
self at the fair lady’s feet, and vowed 
myself eternally her slave. The 
fiercest passion may be overcome 
more easily than is allowed. The 
fear of discovery, the shame of ex- 
posure, subdued me in an instant. [| 
ceased to tremble, and began to think, 
Retiring a pace or two, | assumed an 
easy and artistic air, and was deep in 
the study of “ a view ‘in Venice,” be- 
fore Temple reached the door. J flat- 
tered myself that I was safe from his 
suspicion. The lady maintained her 
position with unaffected calmness, and 
criticised the compositions up to the 
very period of bis entrance. | listen- 
ed with undivided attention, until she 
had uttered the last word, and not till 
then did L aspire to return his friendly 
greeting. 

Temple apologized for his unavoid- 
able absence, and introduced me for- 
mally to his lady friend. * Stukely,” 
he said, “ you have never met my 
cousin before. Emma, this is my 
friend, Stukely. Stukely, my cousin 
Emma”—and he smiled slightly, but 
peculiarly, as he introduced us. I 
should in all probability not have no- 
ticed this, had I not recollected imme- 
diately that, in the morning, he had 
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smiled in precisely the same manner 
when he invited me to meet his cousin 
at dinner. I was puzzled to guess his 
meaning. Did he wish to insinuate 
that I had made an interesting impres- 
sion on the heart of his beauteous re- 
lative, upon the evening that she had 
caught so very partial a glimpse of 
my form and features? Verily I be- 
lieved that such was his design, and 
straightway I peeped into the looking- 
glass, and a countenance, radiant with 
complacency and conceit, was reflect- 
ed from that faithful index. 

We dined. Temple was in high 
spirits. But for myself, in spite of 
every attempt that 1 made at cheerful- 
ness, and notwithstanding the help 
afforded by the wine—which wine, by 
the way, had already ceased to nau- 
seate—I could not rise permanently 
from the slough of despondency into 
which the former excitement had ef- 
fectually cast me. Heavy sighs es- 
caped me at intervals. They would 
have been remarked by an observer 
infinitely less keen than James Tem- 

le. 

Come, come, Stukely, you must 
forget the past. Live for the future. 
All'the grumbling in the world can- 
not alter what has happened. Take 
my word for it, you will do well next 
year.” 

I permitted and encouraged his 
thoughts to flow in this channel. | 

* Fill your glass,” he continued; 
and, Emma, you are taking nothing, 
What ails you both? Thank Heaven 
I have not lost my appetite.” 

And to give proof of this, he dived 
at once into a chicken.- I took that 
opportunity to steal a look at Emma, 
just to observe her true condition. 
Her purpose was the same. Electric 
was the mutual glance. Our eyes 
met, and she blushed crimson from 
the neck to the forehead. I loathed 
my food immediately, and eat no 
more, The dinner ended. Temple, 
throughout its operation, had been 
fortunately too busy to note the rea- 
son of my uneasiness and confusion. 
Ever and anon, as often as he reposed 
from eating, (and he eat with an avi- 
dity and gout, that were truly disgust. 
ing to me who could taste nothing,) 
he would still make a passing remark 
. upon the lowness of my spirits, but 
referring them always to a cause by 
which I was in no way affected. 

Later in the evening, the four inse- 
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arables arrived to whist, and short- 
y before their appearance the lady 

had retired. I took part in the play, 
according to the previous arrange- 
ment, and became the partner of 
Temple. But the desire to exercise 
my skill, which had been so acute in 
the morning, had evaporated. . Now 


- that Emma was gone, I became rest- 


less, and wished to go too. The hours 
had passed so very quickly whilst she 
was present, and the minutes lagged 
so heavily in her absence. Once or 
twice the men played out their three 
cards, and looked to me to follow with 
the fourth; but the door having sud- 
denly opened on these occasions, my 
eyes instantly bolted thither, and I 
forgot the cards, the players, and 
every other sublunary thing, with the 
exception of the lovely Emma, whom 
I expected incontinently to walk in. 
A servant maid invariably destroyed 
the catalepsy :—Strange, that in spite 
of these interruptions, the men should 
have applauded my playing through. 
out! Irose from the table a loser to 
the extent of three pounds ten shil- 
lings. 

It was on this eventful night that I 
became the subject of a mysterious 
phenomenon. J was carried home 
through the air. 1 have not the most 
shadowy recollection of walking up- 
on the ground; nor had I ‘that very 
night, when—perfectly sensible and 
sober, as far as drink is concerned—I 
put my feet into the bed, wondering 
how I got there. There I was at 
home, and certainly in my bed, but I 
had reached it with no species of phy- 
sical exertion, without the smallest 
muscular energy, with no thought of 
active locomotion. I could call to 
memory no roads which I had passed, 
no paths that I had traversed. Inyi- 
sible spirits had taken charge of my- 
body, whilst my mind was bewildered 
and lost in an ecstatic reverie. _. 

I had passed the day in a fitful fever, 
but “ I did not sleep well.” I turned 
and tossed, dozed and started up. If 
I slept, Idreamt. If I kept awake, I 
dreamt. Were my eyes open, the 
image of Emma was fixed upon the 
retina; were my eyes shut, that image 
was vivid and distinct. Now I slum- 
bered, with a conviction that I was 
wide awake and active. Now I look- 
ed about me, satisfied that I was fast 
asleep and dreaming. A deep sleep 
of about two hours, by which I was 
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overcome late in the morning, saved 
me, perhaps, from madness. It quieted 
me wonderfully, inducing, when I 
awoke, a decided reaction, that might 
have lasted, if I could have kept in 
bed for ever afterwards, or fixed my 
thoughts forsever in their present 
healthy tone. My bedroom opened 
into the sitting parlour. ‘The door of 
the latter stood upon its hinges, and, 
as I lay-on my pillow, my books, all 
so cosily arranged, looked in, and cast 
upon mea silent and reproachful look. 
Instinetively, and more in sorrow than 
in anger, I turned my back upon thent; 
but my good genius bade me turn 
again, and I surveyed them with a 
spirit chastened by their friendly ad- 
monition. ‘* Yes,” I mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘ this look is providential. I 
will regard it. Dear friends, you call 
me back to duty; I will. obey the 
summons.” 

I rose, I dressed myself. I took my 
breakfast, and then spread my books 
and papers on the small reading-table. 
I did not speak a word. The waiting 
servant-maid performed her work in 
silence, and seemed to feel that talking 
would not please me. It would now be 
difficult to-describe the éxact condition 


of my mind, if I were able to decide it. 
I know I was doggedly resolute—de- 
termined to read hard, and to permit 
no thought of Aer to rest upon my 


brain. I bit my lip, and frowned— 
deeming, perchance, personal severity 
to be needful for moral protection, and 
to secure fixity of purpose. Giving, 
ia an austere voice, orders to deny me 
to all visiters, I locked the door, and, 
thus armed as it were to the teeth, I 


breathed more freely, and drew a chair - 


to the table. For some minutes—it 
might be fifteen—I roamed over the 
printed page. I read it once, twice, 
thrice, agaiv, again, and again, but I 
gathered no meaning —acquired no 
ptinciples— imbibed no ideas. The 
words and syllables passed before my 
eyes as they might have passed before 
the painted orbs of a blind automaton. 
What triumph for the imps of dark- 
ness, if they stood by and saw the 
arch. fiend steal away the spirit, leaving 
the carcass there, intent and studious! 
What a yell of victory! Yes, there I 
sat, staring vacantly, doltishly upon 
the book, innocent that my mind was 
loose again, unchained, and far away, 
revelling in the luscious beauty I had 
sworn never to approach again. Such 
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a state could not last. The fluttering 
of the soul, its flitting here and there, 
its great tumultuous joy, at length dis- 
turbed and shook the fleshy tabernacle. 
A’sudden shock wakened the clod to 
life and sensibility, and then hot, 
scalding tears poured in a torrent 
down the unconscious book. 

The Rubicon was passed, the mask 
had fallen. The hours for study had 
gone by forever. I would make the 
vain attempt no more. J could not 
live without the sight of her. 

It was with no rash or passionate 
step I walked once more towards her 
dwelling. With deliberate choice I 
sought her now. I knew the danger 
and the error. I felt a punishment 
would come, and I could meet it cheer- 
fully. Thus intoxicated by the fas- 
cination, falsely and wildly at ease, I 
made the plunge. No threat, no en- 
treaty, no fear, no human power, could 
have held me back. 

For the following month I was a 
daily visiter at Temple’s cottage. The 
mornings were passed in her society. 
Whist was the usual occupation of the 
evening. I took no interest, had‘no 
pleasure in the game ; and the society 
of the men was heavy and oppressive. 
But my daily privilege was worth a 
greater sacrifice. The sums I lost— 
for lL left the table always a loser— 
were, judged by my means, consider- 
‘able; but I noticed the diminution of 
my funds with apathy, if not content- 
edly. My own little home had no 
attraction for me. I was wretched 
‘and restless if I sat in the quiet par- 
lour for an instant. Every object, in 
one way or another, would attack my 
conscience. It was generally very 
late at night when I reached the farm- - 
house, and then I went instantly to” 
bed. No dark thoughts on these occa- 
sions rose to trouble or to check me. 
All‘ was dazzling light. A sorcery 
bewitched me ever with a vision of 
the coming morrow. I anticipated 
the enjoyment again of her bright 
presence, and, in prefiguring that, I 
realized a present joy—a gush of plea- 
sure—the more delicious and abid- 
ing because its fulness was yet incom- 
plete. I rocked myself to sleep—not 
to forgetfulness—with blissful remi- 
niscences of the winged day that had 
flown by. Her bashful smile crossed 
me in the darkness, as it had at noon. 
Her voice thrilled clearer in my ears. 
Her glossy ringlets daneed more 
2u 
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vividly before the shut-up lid. Once 
more we walked together in the gar- 
den-plot, whence, with her delicate 
white hand, she plucked the coloured 
flower that I hugged beneath my pil- 
low. When I fell asleep at length, 
sleep only painted the reality—raising 
the trie unto the beautiful ideal. 

The excitement in which I lived 
caused me to be unobservant of a fact, 
which, had I considered it at the time, 
must have called forth my wonder. 
Temple never spoke to me again on 
the subject of my reading, so anxious 
as he had been about it when he re- 
commended me to rent the cottage. 
Our friendship warmed, our mutual 
confidence grew unlimited, our bearing 
ripened to affection, but we never re- 
curred to the past, nor spoke of the 
future. More remarkable than this 
was his apparent ignorance of my 
state of mind. By no word or act did 
he once make it evident to me that he 
suspected the love which I bore for 
his fair relative. He did not remark 
the glaring neglect which I exhibited 
of every thing but her and her pro- 
ceedings. He stood by unconcerned 
and silent, whilst to a stranger's eye 
there must have risen testimony and 
proof irrefragable of the raging fire 
that was consuming me. 

Temple’s favourite amusement, when 
the weather or any other thing kept 
him at home, was drawing, in which 
art he was certainly well skilled. He 
would often employ his pencil whilst 
Emma worked, and I read aloud. 
Her favourite, Cowper, was the book. 
Is it necessary for me to say that no 
other author pleased me half so well ? 
I marked the poems she loved best, 
got them by heart, and rehearsed them 
at every opportunity. Often in my 
walks to and from her cottage; re. 
peating the verses aloud and passion- 
ately, I excited the stare and broad 
grin of senseless clodpolls, who argued 
from my behaviour that I was mad, 
and did not hesitate to tell me so. 
There was one short poem which had 
become my constant walking compa- 
nion, but I had not yet read it to Emma. 
I selected an opportunity for this pur- 
pose. It was when Temple was busy 
with his pencil, and consequently not 
in a situation to remark the expressive 
looks by which I hoped to convey to 
her how closely the narrative corre- 
sponded with my own unhappy state. 
It was “The Doves.” My great prac- 
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tice, and the profound attention I 
could always command, had flattered 
me into the belief that I was no com- 
mon reader. I began with great so- 
lemnity, intending to increase the 
power as I went on. * 


Tue Doves. 


** Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray, 
One silent eve I wander’d forth, 
And heard the voice of love ; 
The turtle thus address’d her mate, 
And sooth’d the listening dove.” 


“‘ Talking of doves,” said Temple, 
interrupting me, and rubbing out a 
false stroke of the pencil ; «do youmean 
to be at the pigeon-match to-morrow, 
Caleb?” 

We had agreed, some time before, to 
call each other by the Christian name. 
With feelings very much softened by 
the new friendship that I had formed, 
I replied, *‘ I have no pleasure, James, 
in witnessing the agonies and death- 
struggles of innocent and unoffending 
birds.” 

‘‘ Just so,’ said he, “nor have I; 
and on that account we don’t give the 
innocents time to struggle. But what 
will you do? Emma has a little busi- 
ness to transact in Chesterton, and 
nobody will be at home.” 

I had it upon the very tip of my — 
tongue to say that I had a little busi- 
ness to transact in Chesterton too, but 
I could not summon courage to speak 
the lie. I looked at Emma instead, 
and permitted her to interpret, if she 
could, the purpose I immediately de- 
signed. A soft suffusion of her cheek 
spoke dictionaries. Temple continued, 

“If you go, you stand a good 
chance of winning a little money. It 
will make up for past losses.” 

« You know, James, I never bet.’’ 

«¢ What! not upon the trump card?” 

‘«¢ | mean except at whist.” 

« Well, follow your own inclination. 
It is my duty not to advise you. I 
should be truly miserable, Caleb, if I 
thought you lost your money in conse- 
quence of following my advice. It is 
a great comfort to feel, in whatever 
happens to our friends, that our own 
conscience stands clear and unac- 
cused.” 

“‘ Why, what can happen to me, 
James ?” 


+] 
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« Oh, nothing at all in this instance ; 
I speak generally. Had you not bet- 
ter finish the poem?” 

I did so, sounding, as I proceeded, 
a touching lovelorn note, and fasten- 
ing upon every syllable that alluded 
ever so distantly to my own condition, 
an emphasis that shook the words to 
pieces. My looks accompanied the 
accents ; and with the aid of both, I 
thought it very hard if Emma could 
not be brought to understand that I 
was the dove, and she the turtle, so 
tenderly described in the melodious 
song. I became strikingly pathetic, 
as I concluded with an effort to bury 
the last words in her very soul. 


* But, oh! if fickle and unchaste, 
(Forgive a transient thought, ) 
Thou couldst become unkind at last, 
And scorn thy present lot— 

No need of lightning from on high, 
Or kites with cruel beak, 

Denied the endearments of thine eye, 
This widow'd heart would break,” 


During this recitation, Temple had 
been desperately attentive to his draw- 
ing, and his head almost touched the 
paper, so strongly was it curved to- 
wards it. I had scarcely finished be- 
fore he threw his pencil with some 
energy on the table, and burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter.—I was 
surprised. 

‘¢ Excuse me, my dear Caleb. Upon 
my soul, I beg your pardon. It is 
horribly rude, and in shocking bad 
taste. But I couldn’t help it. It was 
such a queer idea. It just occurred 
to me what a devilish good methodist 
parson you would make.” | 

The sight is not so easily offended 
as the hearing, or else the eye is 
bolder than the tongue ; for it will be 
allowed by all, that before modesty 
herself we may look at what we dare 
not prate about. There are objects, 
the slightest oral allusion to which 
would justify a sentence of relegation, 
upon which.we may openly gaze un- 
censured and undisturbed. Further 
than this: the eye may talk when the 
mouth must hush, and surely it is a 
merciful consideration that has sup- 
plied the former with the faculty of 
speech, when the latter is closed by 
prudence or by fear. I had now 
known Emma Fitzjones three months. 
At the earliest moment of our in- 
terview, I had fallen beneath the 
aggression of her beauty. My love 


grew in proportion to the quick- 
ness with which it was at first call- 
ed forth. It increased by what it 
fed on. I had long ceased to be mas- 
ter of my actions—of myself. Ab- 
sorbed in her existence, I had po hap- 
piness excluded from her presence, no 
real joy but in feasting on her charms. 
More than any thing else, I desired 
to tell her so, to acquaint her with the 
strength and depth of my passion, and 
to implore her to requite my true af- 
fection—to exchange her maiden love 
for mine. Many opportunities I had 
to make this interesting communica- 
tion ; but I might have been dumb for 
any help my tongue afforded me. It 
would not budge. Every attempt I 
made to disburthen my poor ‘over- 
loaded heart, threatened me with suf- 
focation—the words stuck in my 
throat, so sure as I called them there 
for utterance. In this extremity, for 
the same reason that the blind man 
applies to his sense of touch, I invok- 
ed the assistance of my eyes, and elo- 
quent I am sure they were, if they 
delivered half that my flurried soul 
conveyed to them. I hoped, believed, 
felt that I was understood. Still one 
syllable would have made assurance 
doubly sure, and, till it was spoken, I 
was virtually as much separated from my 
prize as on the evening when I caught 
the first half glimpse of it, ignorant 
and careless of the value of the trea- 
sure that had lighted on my path. 
Determined to make a confession, sa- 
tisfied that I should be able to do no 
such thing — alternately courageous 
as a lion, and shy and fearful as a 
lamb—on the morning subsequent to 
the above scene, I planted myself in a 
narrow lane, through which I knew 
she must walk on her way to Chester- 
ton. 

It was a brisk, autumnal morning— 
bright, and love-inspiring. The neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge, it must be 
confessed, has very little interest in 
the picturesque. Those mighty small- 
nesses, the Gog-magog excrescences, 
in spite of the pardonable and fond 
pride of the ambitious native, who 
would fain believe them mountains, 
look painfully ridiculous on the sen- 
sible horizon, as they rise there an 
inch or two higher than the broad and 
barren level. Green lanes are few, 
the sweet sequestered spots are none. 
The far-renowned Cam herself, save 
where she winds with unobtrusive and 
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scholasti¢ grace, ripply and clear, be- 
side some grassy college plain—what 
is she but a slice of muddied Thames, 
cut on a windy day, and at its ugliest 
turn, and fixed between her own two 
aguish banks of dripping rushes? The 
sun, this fair autumnal morning, shone 
upon nature in her lowliest attire, and 
still my throbbing heart, tuned to 
sympathy by love, looked from within, 
and saw all things beautiful. With 
what a show of loveliness can the 
source of light and the source of all 
human joy, deck and enliven the mean- 
est spot of earth! It was a buoyant 
day—one that, as it passes, we would 
gladly cling to, or keep back—a 
cheerful and a cheering day. Ah! I 
have known many such, in seasons, 
too, of trial and of anguish, and they 
have stanched the tear and eased the 
brain, and drawn with silken force the 
soul from evil thoughts to thoughts of 
kindlinessandlove. Ah! thrice bless- 
ed giver of light and warmth ! Surely 
it was upon a ray of sunny light that 
the illuminated thought of immortality 
first streamed into the savage mind! 
At an early hour I took up my posi- 
tion. I was sure that I should see 
her. She had not told me so; but a 
conviction, more satisfying than mere 
words, supported my belief—a convic- 
tion born of indistinct, impalpable 
declarations ; a thousand evident no- 
things, from which I flattered my- 
self not only into a certainty of our 
present meeting, but into a gratifying 
belief that I had already won her vir- 
gin young affections. I must have 
presented a strange spectacle to an 
attentive observer, had such a one been 
present. I was ashamed to be found 
by her watching for her appearance. 
I desired rather to suggest the idea 
that chance had brought us at the 
same time to the spot. With this 
deliberate view, I marched to the ex- 
treme end of the lane, turned the 
angle of it, and took my body out of 
sight. With my head peeping round 
the corner, I marked the entrance into 
the street of every female figure. Did 
any one assume the most remote like- 
ness to the lady I expected, in an 
instant I was out, advancing towards 
her with my quickest, busiest step. 
Many blue bonnets, and many grey 
pelisses, doomed me to disappointment, 
and sent me, drooping, back again. 
For two good hours had I been “a 
wakeful sentry, and on duty now,” 
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when a form, difficult indeed to be 
mistaken, tripped into the lane. Flush- 
ed and confused, I hurried from the 
point of observation, and staggered 
towards it—I was at Emma’s side. 

We stopped, we blushed, and spoke. 
I made a puerile remark, to which she 
gave some answer, and then moved 
gently on. I turned to go in such 
good company. Oh, she would not 
think of that—she could not take me 
back again. I was growing a sad 
inventor. With brazen audacity, al- 
beit with a weak and faltering voice, 
I said that I was walking forward 
when the sight of her had stopped me 
in my progress. Did she suppose, I 
marvel, that I had eyes behind as 
well as eyes before ? 

How shall I narrate the whole of a 
conversation which was forgotten an 
hour after it took place, or which, 
more properly to speak, never was 
remembered? We walked on. For 
the first time I had possession of her 
arm, I held it at a modest distance, 


and scarcely felt its fairy weight. 
Proud as a monarch was I of my 
prize! As we proceeded, the sensible 
burthen ‘eeame distinct and unde- 
niable, aad my heart grew bolder. A 


tender pressure, hardly intended, con- 
ceived and executed like a flash, sus- 
pended me in keen and dreadful doubt. 
It did nor offend. I gloried in tri- 
umphant love. Still we proceeded, 
and the arm I gathered in a closer 
fold, and constrained with gentlest 
might. We reached the water side. 
Upon the bank we strolled, silent and 
overpowered. Her arm had fallen, 
and our hands were clasped. Oh for 
a word to speak, to utter, and relieve 
my full and parching throat! I raised 
the hand—that fair and milkwhite 
hand—I kissed and seared it with my 
burning tears. 

*¢Emma, Emma,” I cried, the 
awakened water-drops still pouring 
down my boyish cheeks, * do you 
love me? Say you do! Let me hear 
you say it!” 

Her head fell upon my shoulder, 
and the beautiful black hair, released 
from its imprisonment, flowed loosely 
to her shoulders. I kissed her coral 
lips. ‘ Tell me, Emma, that you love 
me. Say that you would give up 
every thing for me. I could die for 
you. I cannot live without you. Tell 
me, dearest Emma, could you be 
happy all your days with a poor 
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clergyman for your partner? Oh, I 
could be steeped in poverty with you, 
and still be rich! Speak, speak to 
me, dearest Emma!” She pressed 
my hand. I was answered, and was 
happy. 

How, upon our road homeward, we 
chatted about flowers and birds, and 
every beauteous thing of life! How sud- 
denly unreserved did we become! How 
very much she was pleased with objects 
that afforded me delight, and how in- 
teresting to me was every little mat- 
ter that had a share in her esteem! 
How strange, how thrilling, how 
delicious, was this young excitement ! 
How curious in its effects, especially 
in driving from my mind all thought 
of ‘honoured parents,” and from the 
recollection of my Emma the little 
business that she had to do in Ches- 
terton ! 

I had eaten nothing throughout the 
day. Before seeing Emma, I could 
as easily have committed murder as 
swallowed food. The thought of it 
was more than suflicient. The idea, 
however, lost much of its grossness 
when, in the evening, my appetite, no 
longer encumbered with the doubts 
and anxieties, the fears and hopes of 
an undeclared passion, asserted its 
natural and long-established claims. 
I ate heartily, and fortified the patient 
stomach with draughts of wine, that 
well repaid it for its previous fast. 
Stimulated to a high degree—my ani- 
mal spirits within a hair of spoiling 
my better judgment—mercurial and 
bold, I sprang, at the close of dinner, 
from my own fireside, and flew to 
Temple’s favoured cottage. I was 
engaged to take a hand at the eternal 
whist-table. The three visiters and 
Temple were assembled. They look- 
ed, all of them, awfully savage. 
Temple’s gun, or eye, or hand, had 
failed him in the morning, and he and 
his backers had lost considerably. 
They were very spiteful, and recrimi- 
nations and sour bandyings passed 
amongst them with a very faint re- 
serve. My elation was all the stronger 
for the contrast. Mr Roberts, one of 
the gentlemen, the most ill-natured of 
the lot, affected to believe that I was 
laughing because he was grave; and 
more than once, in addressing me, he 
bordered on the offensive and the per- 
sonal. I was in no humour for quar- 
relling, and I laughed the more. 
When the men ceased to upbraid one 
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another, and had talked their spleen 
clean out, they sat down to their usual 
game, but not with their usual grace. 
After two rubbers, I cut in. I was 
the opponent of Mr Roberts, and on 
this occasion I had a wicked desire to 
beat him; not for the sake of his 
money—lI had already parted freely 
with too much of my own to have any 
keen coveting for that—it was. his 
obstinate peevishness that I thought to 
irritate, his discontented temper that 
I wished to gall. Iwas not prepared 
for the advantage of attack which he 
shortly offered. I played with more 
than ordinary attention, or, more pro= 
perly to speak, I played with atten- 
tion, I had never done so until this 
evening, nor should I now, if my 
existing relation with Emma had not 
put me entirely at ease. I marked 
the playing well. It was the lead-of 
I studied my own 
hand closely; but in the very act my 
eye was directed, I knew not by what 
incitement, to my adversary’s move- 
ments. Judge my surprise when I 
beheld Roberts secretly displaying the 
front of his cards to his partner, and 
making sigus with his fingers respect- 
ing them. He was as cool and collected 
as though he could not conceive the 
possibility of detection. He observed 
me, reversed the position of his cards, 
and said nothing. Fired by the wine, 
roused by the fraud, I placed my cards 
upon the table, and impeached him 
without hesitation. 

“* Roberts,” I exclaimed, “ you are 
a cheat! You have robbed me of 
every farthing that you have pre- 
tended to win.” 


Roberts turned pale; but asked me 


very quietly what I meant. Temple 
was astonished, and likewise called 
upon me for an explanation. .1 gave 
it, and he received the accusation with 
incredulity. He would not, he could 
not believe it. I must be mistaken. 
I was excited. I had drunk too much 
wine; it had got the better of me. 
He had known Roberts for years ; he 
was honour itself, and, more than that, 
was one of his—Temple’s—dearest 
friends. I had made a great mistake, 
and must certainly apologize. I was 
sure that I had made no mistake, and 
I reiterated the charge more warmly, 
and with greater vehemence. ‘The 
cards were thrown up, and we all rose 
from the table. 

_ Caleb,” said Temple, “ you are 
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very much to blame. However, I 
shall not permit either of you to leave 
this room until the matter is cleared 
up. You have brought a serious charge 
against my friend. You are too hasty, 
and don’t understand the usages of 
society. This is a shocking breach of 
good manners, and you must learn to 
behave better, or you'll get into trouble. 
I don’t know what strange delusion 
you are labouring under; but I will 
take my oath that Roberts is as inno- 
cent of any desire to cheat you as I 
am. He must have been mad if he 
had been so barefaced.” 

*‘ Mad, or rogue, Temple,” I an- 
swered, nettled by the partiality which 
he exhibited for Roberts, “he did it, 
and I tell him so to his teeth.” 

** You are a liar,’’ replied the unre- 
served Roberts. 

“ I say this will not do,” said Tem- 
ple, interposing. ‘“ You shall not 
brawl here. Stukely, I request you 
at once to make an apology.” 

“Honour itself” sidled up to me, 
manifestly expecting my compliance. 

“Temple, I can’t, I won't. The 
apology, if apology could meet the 
case, should come from him. I will 
swear to the truth of what I assert, and 
I will not be bullied.” 

*¢ Come, come, Stukely,” said 'Tem- 
ple seriously, “1 shall not allow this 
language ; we have been good friends, 
and I hope we shall remain so. There- 
fore, hold a rein upon your tongue. I 
never permit strong expressions even 
in jest. It is difficult to draw a line 
when the bounds of propriety are 
broken down. You understand me?” 

“Why do you persist, Temple, in 
believing his statement rather than 
mine?” 

«* Why do you persist in believing 
your own heated imagination in pre- 
ference to your cool reason? Does 
it stand to reason, that before your 
very eyes he would commit himself ? 
“ Now, Berry,” he said, turning to 
Roberts's partner, “ you are a gentle- 
man.” (Berry blushed.) “ You would 
not submit to the disgrace of telling a 
lie. I appeal to you. You must have 
seen Roberts if he did this. I call 
upon-you, in the name of our long 
friendship, to speak the truth, Is there 
any foundation for this charge? An- 
swer me upon your honour as a gen- 
tleman.” 

Berry blushed again, but not so 
deeply as before. At last, without 
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blushing at all, he replied—* Upon my 
tukely 


honour as a gentleman, Mr 
is quite in the wrong.” 

“‘ There!” said Roberts, opening his 
eyes, and elevating his eyebrows after 
the fashion of innocent and injured in- 
dividuals. 

“There!” echoed Temple, * what 
would you have more ?” 

Believing that I could not have less 
in the way of satisfaction, I took my 
hat, and, without another word, made 
my way to the door. Temple fol- 
lowed me. 

“« Stukely,” said he, * you are not 
in a condition to be reasoned with to- 
night.” 

“Temple,” 1 replied, “ you are 
mistaken. I never was cooler in my 
life—never more sober. You will find 
me no easier to be dealt with in regard 
to this business, to-morrow, or the 
next day, or this day twelvemonth. I 
could not be deceived. I saw Ro- 
berts communicating with Berry, with 
or without Berry’s consent, for I hadn't 
time to fix him. Ihave always lost 
with Roberts; indeed, 1 have never 
won at your table—the reason why is 
now clear. Mind, I accuse no one 
but him. Ihave no right to do so; 
but he is a sneaking blackguard, and 
I will tell him so again. Do I talk as 
if I were drunk ?” 

“You certainly do not talk as 
though you were sober. You have 
spoken a word or two, Stukely, that I 
must call to your memory to-morrow. 
I am certain that you will be too glad 
to make every reparation for the in- 
sult you have offered, not only to Ro- 
berts, but, by implication, even to me. 
I will not take advantage of you now. 
I will speak to you after a night's 
sleep, and if you are then prepared to 
tell the same story, and to take the 
consequences, rest assured that no 
difficulty shall be put in your way. 
Good-night.” 

It was a frosty evening. There are 
some thoughts that protect the inner 
man from all external chills. Mine 
were not of that character. Even the 
prominent image of Emma receded 
before the contemplation of a duel, or 
a set of duels, into which I beheld my- 
self on the point of being trapped. It 
was no agreeable vista; but I saw no 
honourable way of escape, if the alter- 
native were forced upon me. One 
thing was certain—I would be fooled 
no longer, whatever might be the con- 
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sequence. If it were necessary to esta- 
blish my position at the muzzle of a 
pistol, better to run the risk, better be 
shot at once, than have no peace of 
mind—than be made the butt and 
sport of every knave and trickster. 
Emma would love me surely not. the 
less that I had asserted my manhood, 
and maintained its rights. Was it 
not due to her that there should be 
nothing contemptible and cowardly in 
the man whom she had honoured by 
her choice ? 

How quick is thought. Restless and 
mysterious operation! How it leaps 
from pole to pole, and touches in an 
instant all the various chords with 
which the human heart is strung— 
eliciting now celestial harmony, and 
now diseordant jangling notes of 
earth! In a moment—oh, how well 
do I remember it !—I had reached my 
cottage gate—in a moment every high 
and lofty fancy was disturbed! My 
mother’s words, as she sat at my bed- 
side on the last evening, rang in my 
ears, and started up a train of bitterest 
reflection. One true friend, to have 
whispered one true word, would have 
drawn me from the mesh that had en- 
tangled me. None was near, and I 
was left to the protection of a seduced 
conscience. Maddened by the con- 
viction of my disloyalty, by the view 
of my true situation, which blazed for 
a brief interval before my reason, as if 
light from heaven had placed it there, 
the finest thread would have forced 
me back to peace and happiness—no 
saving hand might help me. I lived 
to learn that when we wiil betray our- 
selves we shall, and though the door 
of refuge stands gaping in our front, 
we rather turn aside, and, with deli- 
beration, pass into perdition. 

As I took my breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning, revolving in my mind 
the liabilities of the day, 1 was dis- 
turbed by the arrival of a visiter. A 
young lady entered my apartment at 
the same instant that a maid-servant 
announced her. It was Emma—in 
great trouble and distress. Her eyes, 
red from weeping; were still suffused 
with tears. 

As soon as we were left together, I 
ran to her side. 

«¢ What is the matter?” I asked, in 
great alarm. 

‘* Oh, Mr Stukely,” replied the lady, 
indulging in a fresh burst of tears, 
‘‘what is it you have done! You 


have rendered me the most miserable 
of women. Why, oh why, did you call 
forth an interest in this aching heart, 
to surround and agitate it so soon with 
terror and alarm ?” 

‘‘ Dearest Miss Fitzjones, I implore 
you to compose yourself, I really 
don’t know what you mean.” Emma 
would not compose herself, and I was 
rendered very uncomfortable. 

** Mr Stukely,” she continued, “ do 
not disguise the matter. I have heard 
it all. You have quarrelled with Mr 
Roberts, that desperate man, aod he 
has challenged you, or is about to 
challenge you, to fight.” 

** Well, what can I do, Emma?” 
I replied. ‘If he challenges me, [ 
suppose I must meet him. I don’t 
know much about these affairs, but I 
believe that is the usual course.” 

** Do not talk so, Mr Stukely. You 
wish to break my heart.” 

I seized her hand, and imprinted on 
it an ardent kiss, in order to assure 
her that I wished no such thing. 

“«¢ Believe me, dearest, dearest Emma, 
I would lay down my life to serve you. 
Advise me in this business. What 
ought I to do? What shall I do to 
dry those tears, and make you happy?” 

** Why did you quarrel with him?” 

‘* Because the rascal cheated me.” 

« Are you sure of it? Is it impos- 
sible for you to have erred?” 

«Ah! Isee, Emma. Your cousin 
has told you that I am in the wrong. 
He did not behave well to me last 
night.” 

** Mr Stukely,” said Emma, colour- 
ing slightly—* do not, I beseech you, 
call Mr Temple my cousin any longer.” 

‘Has he ceased to deserve the 
title?” I enquired, 

‘Ah! Mr Stukely, mine is a his- 
tory that would move a heart of stone 
to pity. One day you may hear it. 
You may deem me then less. worthy 
of your love—not less an object of your 
sympathy and compassion.” 

“‘ Miss Fitzjones,” I replied, moved 
by her melancholy tone, “ I have read 
of such cases. I can partly guess your 
cause of sorrow. You have been left 
to the charge of your relative, and 
you have not experienced the brother- 
ly affection which your dying parents 
looked for with confidence at his~ 
hands. Possibly he has dissipated 
your fortune, your little substance. 

Ah! Emma, you do not kiow me. 
You cannot know the intensity of my 
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passion, if you deem that I shall love 
you the less because I take you penni- 
less. The time may not be distant when 
a husband’s love shall make amends 
for all.” 

«* Let us change the subject,” said 
Emma, drying her tears. “1 wish to 
spare you from these men. Are you 
morally certain that there was ground 
last night for your suspicion ? ” 

‘I will swear it.” 

** And will you not retract your 
words >” 

**No, Emma—not until you bid 
me.” 

‘‘ Then, dear Mr Stukely, I do bid, 
and entreat you. You must not run 
into this dreadful danger. You might 
have been—I do not say you were— 
mistaken. Is it right to sacrifice a 
life upon such a doubt? And a life 
will be saerificed—for Roberts and 
all those men are deadly shots. Ifhe 
were to kill you—if your blood ” 

The lady could not proceed. Her 
apprehension dissolved in tears—and 
her tears choked her utterance. She 
sobbed in my arms. 

‘Dearest maiden,’ I exclaimed, 
whilst I pressed her to my bosom, 
‘let me be worthy of this noble 
heart!” 

And then the door slammed open— 
and James Temple rushed in—his face 
pale—his lips frothy with rage. 

He cried out, running up to me at 
the same time, with his fists clenched. 
** Accursed betrayer! Double, double 
villain !” 

I held the furious man at arm’s 
length, and Emma Fitzjones screamed 
gut and fainted. 

«* What do you mean, Temple?” I 
asked in great affright. 

«* What!” answered he. * What! 
do you ask me what? Look at the 
partner of your guilt. Is this your 
boasted friendship? This your hon- 
our? This your simple-mindedness ? 
Oh! what an adder have I nourished 
in my bosom!” 

«* Temple, be not mistaken. It will 
be well with you if your conscience 
stands as free as mine is now in all 
that touches that young lady. Look 
into your heart. Ask it how it has 
performed the duties that your re- 
lationship, your tie of blood impo- 
sed upon you? Whence do those 
tears flow but from your neglect—her 
cousin’s cruelty?” 

The lady recovered—raised herself 
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from the chair—tottered across the 
room, and vanished. 

‘* Why is she here, you smooth- 
faced hypocrite ?” 

‘*T am not bound to answer that. 
Iam no hypocrite. In due time, I 
should have told you all. My purpose 
was honourable—I have no reason to 
blush for the feelings which I this mo- 
ment entertain for your fair cousin.” 

‘* My fair cousin! Stukely, you 
play your part naturally, and yet not 
well enough. You cannot impose 
upon me by this deep game. My fair 
cousin! 
villain !” 

“ Yes, cousin. Is she not?” 

«¢ No man, Stukely, unless he were 
lost to all principle and manly feeling, 
would stoop to this behaviour. I ask 
you one question. Would you have 
me think you an ass, an idiot, a dolt, 
a fool? Are you a child in leading- 
strings? What are you? My cousin! 
Oh! you are very simple, or very 
keen.” 

*‘ Is she not your cousin ?”’ 

“No!” roared Temple, in a voice 
of thunder. 

«© Why have you led me to believe, 
then, that she was? Why have you 
called her cousin ?” 

“ No, Stukely, this will not do. It 
is very convenient to be thought a 
greenhorn at times; but you may pre- 
sume upon your credit, and then the 
trick smells. A boy of twelve years 
would have no excuse for shutting his 
eyes against conviction. The fact 
stared you in the face. You have 
known—it is useless for you to deny 
it—you have had a hundred opportu- 
nities of remarking the delicate con- 
nexion that existed between that lady 
and myself. You have taken advan- 
tage of our intimacy to seduce her 
affections. You have poisoned her 
mind. You have violated the rights 
of hospitality. I received you as a 
friend and a brother—you have re- 
paid me like a midnight assassin.” 

I was about to reply, but he stopped 
me. 

** T want no explanation—no words. 
Thereare offences so black, so heinous, 
that no satisfaction can meet them. I 
ask no satisfaction. You are below 
my consideration. Had the lady been 
my wife I would have winged you. 
In that case I would have honoured 
you with a bullet. I will not now 
enable you to be called a gentleman 
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by placing myself in the condition of 
your adversary. I repudiate and scorn 
you. Take the lady, and may she 
find in you a warm and faithful 
friend.” He paused for a second, and 
then continued,— 

‘* One word more before I leave 
your hateful presence. I came on 
Roberts’s business. After what has 
happened, I promise you that he will 
treat your paltry accusation with all 
the seriousness it merits. Both it and 
you he thoroughly despises. There 
is but one step more in baseness and 
depravity. Take it, and crown your 
villany. Desert and throw upon the 
world the poor and credulous object 
of your designs. You have ripened 
the seeds of corruption in her heart— 
laugh at her—turn her adrift—and let 
her reap the fruit in misery and pro- 
stitution.” 

Mr Temple said no more. He de- 
parted; and I stood horrified and 
aghast. A cold perspiration hung 
about me, and the earth seemed ra- 
pidly to sink. I paced the room to 


save myself from falling. 

I repeated his words—oh, what 
dreadful words to use to me! Surely, 
surely, I did not deserve them! I en- 
deavoured to gather together all the 


past. I vowed, if I could discover 
any thing to justify this terrible abuse, 
he should have the benefit of that 
discovery ; and I would on my knees 
demand permission to explain away 
his false suspicions. If not, I felt I 
could not bear to live without some 
satisfaction for this tremendous in- 
sult. 

‘* What opportunities have I had,” 
I asked myself, *‘ to notice this ac- 
cursed connexion? None—no, not 
one.” But I remembered, all at once, 
the smiles and half expressions which 
had escaped him when he mentioned 
Emma's name, or referred in an espe- 
cial manner to his cousin. These 
hints, which I had invariably taken as 
flattering intimations of her regard for 
me, were evidently intended to warn 
me of her character. Other little 
matters—trifling—scarcely worth no- 
ticing—corroborated this idea, as soon 
as the idea was started—and I was 
carried to the verge of madness. I 
could not reproach Temple. I pitied 
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him—and cursed myself. I had in- 
deed been a child, a fool, an idiot, it 
was too true; but no villain—no be- 
trayer. Blinded I had been by pas- 
sion — ignorant beyond excuse; but 
I was free, thank God, from criminal 
attaint! In the broad day I could 
assert and prove my innocence. What 
should prevent me? Spurred by the 
consciousness of unstained integrity, 
Irushed from my dwelling to Temple's 
cottage. I reached it quickly—the 
desecrated temple—alas, how different 
did it look! Robbed of its beauty by 
some fell enchantment! My heart 
failed me as my trembling foot ascend- 
ed the accustomed stair. Should she 
bethere! I could not look upon her 
with an unkind eye—I could not meet 
her with an unblushing cheek! Stung 
and emboldened by Temple’s hideous 
charge—I crushed my fears, and every 
thought of tenderness—and walked 
boldly on. I entered the apartment ; 
and there alone, weeping bitterly, sat 
Emma. I glanced around for Tem- 
ple, then hesitated—stopped. What 
should Ido? She did not raise her 
eyes—she knew that I was present— 
her sobs grew louder. My heart 
pleaded wildly for the helpless wo- 
man, and I could not reason with that 
treacherous heart. It softened and 
subdued me. Oh, I loved her still— 
passionately, dearly loved her—loved 
as I could never love again ! 

*« Emma,” I said, “ tell me, where 
is Temple ?” 

** Gone!” she replied, without mov- 
ing. ‘ Gone for ever!” 

** What, left the university ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered—her ecyes- 
still fixed upon the earth. 

“ Emma,’—I exclaimed with an 
instinct of alarm—‘‘ May God bless 
you, and forgive me. Farewell!” 

I had summoned resolution to be 
virtuous. I departed. As I de- 
scended, I heard a loud and fearful 
woman’s scream, and at the same time 
a heavy fall—I ran back with the 
greatest speed. The poor girl had 
fainted. lraised her from the ground 
—she breathed hard—and bled pro- 
fusely from a wound she had received 
in falling. She was once more in my 
quivering arms! 
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FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. 


Late years have introduced a new 
species of authorship to the world, to 
which it has been indebted for much 
interest, considerable amusement, and 
a certain quantity of valuable informa- 
tion. Those works are the penman- 
ship of military and naval men—two 
classes of society, among whom it was 
once the fashion to ridicule all author- 
ship, and not an individual of whom 
would have dared to lift his head with- 
out a blush, at the mess or in the 
ward-room, if he had been found guilty 
of writing the Jdad or the thirty-five 
plays of Shakspeare. But this folly 
has fortunately passed away, and we 
have now all the advantage of all the 
opportunities which a service spread 
round the globe gives to intelligent 
and lively men, of telling us a thou- 
sand things which we should never 
otherwise have known—of tellingthem 
with the freshness of eye-witnesses, and, 
what is scarcely less valuable, of tell- 
ing them with the freedom, ease, and 
vivacity of men engaged in the most 
animating of all professions. But we 
must acknowledge that we greatly 
prefer their journals, narratives, and 
tours, to their novels. The construc- 
tion of a clever romance is not for 
every man; what is more, it deprives 
us of the especial object which we have 
in view in the works of the soldier and 
sailor ; it wants the reality, the truth, 
the newness, the substance which we 
long for in every thing, and which we 
expect from them par excellence. 

The work which lies before us is 
one of that order which we wish to 
see a succession of, from the crowd 
of accomplished men who are now 
fighting the battles or sustaining 
the diplomacy of England throughout 
the world. It is the narrative of a 
very stirring and diversified career, in 
that country which is now turning 
every English eye upon it with such 
mingled melancholy and admiration— 
melancholy for the errors of its go- 
vernment, and admiration for the gal- 
lantry of those brave men who have 
been thrown into such formidable 
trials by folly or by fortune. The 


writer, a man of high connexion, had 
every opportunity of seeing Indian 
life in its best points of view, and his 
detail is picturesque, rapid, and spi- 
rited. Yet, to comprehend its nature, 
it must be remembered that the writer 
was an aide-de-camp. Now, every 
man who knows any thing of the army, 
knows that an aide-de-camp is a being 
totally suz generis ; that in the army 
he is what a Marveillieux is in a Pa- 
risian salon, or an Exquisite in a Lon- 
don one ; that the magie of mounting 
the staff feather, and buttoning on him 
the staff coat, instantly transforms 
him from the thorough-going, com- 
monplace, quietsubaltern of the march- 
ing regiment, into the most brilliant 
being on the face of the earth. The 
transformation of the chrysalis to the 
butterfly, is not half so rapid or the 
hundredth part so showy. It changes 
the whole nature. In some instances 
it operates as a total loss of memory, 
and the new being forgets every face 
it had ever been familiar with before: 
in others it produces the most extras 
ordinary influx of military knowledge; 
and the ensign or lieutenant, who to- 
day knew nothing beyond keeping the 
step and wheeling into line, to-morrow 
talks of the manceuvring of brigades, 
(battalions are below him,) criticizes 
the mistakes of commanders-in-chief, 
and is very moderate if he does not 
direct his genius to the conduct of the 
next campaign. It must be admitted 
that al/ are not seized with this sudden 
oblivion of their pedestrian comrades ; 
but the memory is remarkably apt to 
decay on bygone matters, and the mi- 
litary dictation to swell into prodigious 
magnitude. The “ staff ofthe army,” 
however, are not to be confounded 
with this glittering species any more 
than the sabre with the epaulette. The 
quartermaster-general and his people, 
the adjutant-general, the chief en- 
gineer, and their departments, are a 
grave, hard-working, and hard-worked 
set—the eyes, tongue, and brains of 
the army ; the aide-de-camp answers 
for the lace and buttons. However, 
we shall readily allow that the present 
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writer exhibits cleverness—that he tells 
his story well ; and though for a tacti- 
cian whose whole campaigning had 
been in England, and in the piping 
times of the world, he is rather quick 
in detecting the blunders of brigadiers 
and rectifying grand manceuvres, he 
is a lively describer of things before 
his eye, and does not fill his pages with 
that greatest of all sores, long descrip- 
tions of palaces and pagodas. 

He sailed from England with a 
part of his regiment, the 90th, in Jan- 
uary 1836; they had the advantage 
of a good stout ship of 960 tons, 
teak-built, which battled successfully 
with the bad weather down the Chan- 
nel. For some days the whole of the 
landsmen suffered that most hopeless 
of miseries, sea-sickness; but the 
colonel, an old soldier, applied a more 
successful remedy than the doctor's, 
by obliging every officer to keep watch 
strictly in his turn, and not to leave 
the deck until he saw his successor 
come up. Some compulsion was of 
course necessary, and the sick men did 
not much like to leave their beds; but, 
sick or well, they must come up: and 
this species of discipline was found the 
speediest cure. Some volunteered their 
appearance on the second day, and 
nearly all the third. The Bay of Bis- 
cay, as usual, tried them again; but 
even this was soon got over; and by 
the time they came within sight of 
Madeira, all were well. The voyage 
to the Line consisted of the usual 
amusement of looking out for sharks 
and porpoises ; but they had the better 
amusement of getting up a play, and 
compiling a newspaper—the latter, 
however, we should consider as a ra- 
ther hazardous experiment, and likely 
to bring the most accomplished editor 
into a scrape. The vulgar foolery of 
Neptune’s visit on crossing the Line 
was regularly gone through—a piece 
of brutality which ought to be abo- 
lished, as its only effect is to make the 
actors insolent, the crew drunk, estab- 
lish a species of dirty extortion, and 
disgust every body. 

Their approach to the Cape was 
marked by the flights of birds, Cape 
pigeons, and the albatross. With the 
usual absurdity and cruelty which sti- 
mulate gentlemen where any thing is 
to be shot at, they brought down many 
of the albatrosses—fine creatures, 
some of them measuring nine feet 
from wing to wing. The flight of the 


sea bird gives a higher idea of buoy- 
ancy and force than that of any land 
bird, the eagle not excepted. They 
float on the air, rather than fly; a 
single wave of the wing carries them 
along through a prodigious distance, 
and they seem to enjoy all the delight 
of movement in an element wholly 
their own. 

In March they rounded the Cape— 
saw the mighty surges that eternally 
lash that famous promontory. After 
rounding the Cape, it was found that 
their provisions were likely to fall 
short, and they were obliged to run 
for the Seychelles, a group of islands 
to the north of Madagascar. They 
cast anchor in the island of Mahe, 
and were delighted with the beauty of 
the landscape and the richness of 
its tropical productions. They were 
charmed with the oriental forests 
sheeting the hills, and not less charm- 
ed with the pine-apples growing luxu- 
riantly under their shade. It was a 
delightful resource after four months 
of shipboard. The island of Mahe 
is a fine specimen of: Indian nature, 
though but sixteen miles long and five 
broad. It had then a little garrison, 
a detachment of the 99th regiment; 
but might easily be fortified, and 
ought to be, as in war it would bea 
tempting prize to an active enemy, 
and would afford an incomparable 
shelter for privateers to cut up our 
Indian trade. 

Towards the end of May the regi- 
ment disembarkedinColombo. Ceylon, 
in this aspect, does not offer much 
gratification to the eye. It exhibits 
only a low sandy beach, beaten by a 
high surf, and fringed with cocoa. 
nut trees; but the town exhibited the 
work of English hands. The streets 
were clean, the verandahs and house- 
fronts looked gay, and double rows of 
trees in the principal street—a legacy 
of the Dutch—gave the fresh look that 
vegetation always gives to a town. 
Lieutenant Fane was not destined to 
remain long in Ceylon. General Sir 
Henry Fane, then commander-in-chief 
in India, was his uncle, and he speedily 
received an appointment on his staff. 
Before setting out for India, Sir Wil- 
mot Horton, the governor, gave him 
an invitation to visit him at Candy, 
the ancient capital. He found the 
road—an English road, cut by Sir 
Edward Barnes, and of the best kind, 
passed through a beautiful country— 
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and regards Candy as superior in point 
of climate and every thing else to its 
younger rival Colombo. The gover- 
nor’s house he regards as a very fine 
specimen of the style of houses built 
for European occupation—large, airy, 
and handsome. The old palace of 
the Candian princes is a large and 
curious specimen of native architec- 
ture, now converted into government 
offices—the last king being a savage, 
who, turning into a madman, cut off 
heads, and pounded his courtiers alive. 
As it was impossible to endure him 
any longer, he was dethroned at the 
request of his ministers, and sent to a 
fortress in Hindostan. In July the 
young aide-de-camp reached Madras, 
enjoyed for a few days the festive 
glories of the settlement, lived at the 
superb garrison club, dined at regi- 
mental messes, went to balls, and after 
those severities of a soldier’s life, em- 
barked on board a magnificent ship of 
1100 tons bound for Calcutta. 

Weare not to suppose that a young 
officer, nephew to the commander-in- 
chief, was likely to see the rough side 
of things in India. Accordingly, his 


whole career was a sort of pleasure 
promenade. 


He saw all the pleasant- 
est diversities of Indian life, went 
every where in the train of his dis- 
tinguished relative, passed through a 
succession of feasts and fetes; and, as 
as there was no war, saw all the splen- 
dours of the greatest military estab- 
lishment of the empire, without suf- 
fering any of the hard usage which, in 
actual campaigning, may reach even 
aides-de-camp themselves. He found 
Sir Henry Fane preparing to depart 
for a tour of inspection in the upper 
provinces, but, in the mean time, had 
some little leisure to examine the style 
of living in Calcutta. The general 
habits of the City of Palaces are of 
course well known to Europeans— 
early rising, a gallop before the sun 
grows hot, and then to breakfast about 
nine. We can scarcely wonder at the 
constant diseases and premature deaths 
of the English in India, when we see 
the enormous quantity and frequency 
of their meals. In all hot climates, 
the state of the stomach render tem- 
perance essential ; but in India, eating 
and drinking seem to be the grand em- 
ployment of life. The breakfast is 
actually a dinner, consisting of meat, 
fish, omelets, curry, and rice. About 
mid-day comes the luncheon, composed 
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of nearly the same materials, _In_the 
evening, at six or seven, after the drive, 
comes the dinner, a meal of twice the 
size of its two predecessors. Thus 
three meat dinners are the least that 
any lady or gentleman devours in a day. 
Evening parties and balls are frequent, 
which are followed by a supper; and 
thus the man, whose proper sustenance 
would be a mutton chop and a glass of 
cold water, contrives to get down four 
dinners within the twelve hours, with 
their appropriate brandy, claret, and 
champagne. Can we wonder at liver 
complaints, the miseries of bile, or the 
rapid course which lays those volumi- 
nous feeders under the sands of Cal- 
cutta ° 

In September he accompanied the 
commander-in-chief up the Ganges. 
The whole party were embarked in a 
vessel called a flat, fitted up for pas- 
sengers, and towed by a steamboat—an 
arrangement introduced by Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, by which a communica- 
tion is kept up once a fortnight between 
Calcutta and Allahabad, a distance of 
800 miles. In October, the general and 
his staff reached Benares, a city of 
great renown; end the whole party 
started on seven elephants to see this 
Oxford of the East; but the streets 
were so narrow that it was impossible 
to penetrate them with elephants, and 
the party were obliged to dismount and 
get into sedan chairs. The houses 
are lofty, some of them six stories 
high, and built of stone, each story 
containing a family; some of the 
streets built so close, that their upper 
portions are connected by galleries 
across the street. A good jumper 
might go over the whole city from 
parapet to parapet. Benares is a city 
of trade, and particularly produces 
silks and brocades, very showy, but 
very expensive. The Hindoos believe 
that it was once all gold, but that, for 
the sins of the people, it degenerated 
into stone ; but the present race seem 
to inherit but a small portion of the 
riches of their ancestors, for a large 
portion of the town is turning into 
mud. Though scarcely above a mile in 
diameter, it is said to contain 650,000 
people. They must be prodigiously 
piled upon each other. Still the in- 
habitants regard it as holy, and say that 
even if a Christian dies there, he may 
have some hance of going to heaven. 

At Allahabad the general stopped at 
the president’s house, and a Mahratta 
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princess sent two rhinoceroses to fight 
for his excellency’s pastime. The 
brutes pushed at each other with their 
heads for a while, until one of them 
turned tail, and ran into the president’s 
flower-garden. The victor followed, 
the battle was renewed, and before the 
combatants could be separated, the 
flower-garden was trampled into mire. 

The number of beasts of burden and 
attendants required in Indian travel- 
ling, is always unaccountable to our 
English ideas. The aide-de-camp had 
for his own share an elephant, four 
horses, eight camels, and twenty do- 
mestics. Half the number would have 
carried the whole furniture of an Eng- 
lish house. 

At Cawnpore is a large cantonment 
of troops. Here the aide-de-camp be- 
gan to feel some of the hardships of 
his condition. He was invited to a 
ball at the residence of the general 
commanding. ** We had two or three 
quadrilles after the general’s depar- 
ture; but broke up early for the grand 
parade to-morrow morning.” He pa- 
thetically adds, ** Those said parades 
at daylight are great drawbacks to the 
pleasures of a ball—no one dancing 
with half the spirit, when he considers 
he has to mount his horse for parade 
in an hour.” Formidable anticipation! 
But he flings about his criticism in a 
good aide-de-camp style. He thinks 
the troops at the Cawnpore review 
very well looking, but ** that the gen- 
eral commanding made rather a mess 
of the matter.” He is not much better 
pleased with the amateur play in the 
evening—one of the characters being 
represented ‘‘ by a great lout of a 
horse-artillery man, and another by an 
equally heavy piece of humanity, in the 
person of a gentleman- officer in one of 
the infantry regiments. The whole 
was a complete failure, and I cannot 
say I was ever much more bored.” 
This may be all true; but we doubt 
whether it will be gratifying to the 
“lout of an artillery man, and the 
heavy piece of infantry humanity.” 

The style of encamping on those 
tours exhibits considerable regularity. 
All the principal tents, those of the 
commander-in-chief and his staff, form 
a long street of about fifty feet wide ; 
the general’s tent being in the centre. 
The great durbar, or dining tents, are 
on one side, and the sleeping tents on 
the opposite. This street the quarter- 


master-general takes care to see clear 
of all trees, bushes, and obstructions, 
and to have sentries posted to keep off 
the rabble. Behind the lines of great 
tents are the roufys (a smaller tent for 
breakfast) and the servants’ ,tents ; 
beyond which stand the saddle- horses, 
picketed in lines in the open air. In 
rear of the main camp is the bazar, 
where all the rice and food used by 
the servants is bought and sold. On 
the outskirts of all are the elephants 
and camels, enjoying themselves after 
the long morning’s march ; and near 
them are the lines of dragoon horses of 
the escort picketed near their mas 
ters’ tents. The infantry escort are 
generally placed away from the cavalry, 
on the opposite side of the camp. The 
whole number attending the command- 
er-in-chief on this occasion, amounted 
to nearly 5000 souls. 

The horses are one of the bores of 
India. In one of his evening rides, 
a loose horse having frightened the 
ladies, the captain gave his “ own 
pugnacious gentleman” to be held by 
a soldier, while he attempted to drive 
the other away. The soldier let his 
horse go, which immediately dashed 
atthe loose one, attacked him, followed 
him to the lines, and was found with 
the other brute thrown down, and he 
standing over him. This pugnacious 
propensity, to which the country horses 
are all more or less addicted, is one of 
the great drawbacks to horse exercise 
in India. It often happens that one 
is roused from a pleasant conversation 
with one’s neighbour, by a lion roar 
from either his or your horse. A kick 
and a fight follow, and if one escape 
having one’s leg broken, it is often at 
the expense of a bad fall in getting out 
of the way of the combatants. Shortly 
before this period, at Cawnpore, an 
officer riding in the cantonments was 
attacked by an artillery horse, which 
rushed at him, knocked him and his 
horse down, and killed him on the 
spot. Most people, on this account, 
prefer Arabs to the country horses, as 
they are seldom troubled with this 
quality. India is the country of wild 
beasts. On the march, a wolf carried 
off a child out of its mother's arms. 
At Futtyghur they met the former 
prime minister of Oude, a financier of 
some note, at least on his own account, 
for in the three years he was said to 
have amassed a million sterling. He 
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_was a very fine old man, with a hand- 
some pleasing countenance, and said 
to be one of the most intelligent ‘na- 
tives of India. The captain wished 
much to have knocked off his turban, 
which had an aigrette of diamonds 
said to be worth ten thousand pounds. 
His shawls were the most beautiful 
Cachmeres conceivable. He after- 
wards invited them to his house, and 
took them to see antelope hunting by 
a leopard. A leopard was brought 
blindfolded into the field, killed the 
unfortunate antelope after a run of a 
quarter of a mile; was blindfolded 
again, and the sport, if such things 
are sport, was over. The son of the 
vizier was a great sportsman; and a 
few years since he sent an order to Joe 
Manton for ten guns, inclosing at the 
same time an order for a thousand 
pounds. A long march of seventeen 
miles brought them into Agra, the 
famous city of the Emperor Akbar. 
The fort is supposed to be the finest 
specimen of Indian architecture, in 
the way of fortification, in the world. 
The gates, which are beautifully 
carved and painted, and the im- 
mensely high walls, not to mention a 
ditch forty feet deep, give it a pic- 
turesque appearance of strength, but 


the walls are too weak for artillery. 
They-at length came to the famous 
Bhurtpore, which had obtained some 
degree of celebrity among the Asia- 
tics, from its having been attacked 
by Lord Lake with an inadequate 
force of guns and troops, and was 


therefore repulsed. A cousin of the 
present rajah, about twelve years 
ago, formed a conspiracy, imprisoned 
the boy, then but seven years old, 
with his family, and made himself 
master of the place. Lord Comber- 
mere was sent against it with 30,000 
men, battered down the walls after a 
siege of six weeks, took the usurper 
prisoner, and restored the rajah. The 
meeting of the suites of the com- 
mander-in-chief and the rajah was 
showy, the forest was filled with 
troops and spectators, and all was 
galloping and animation. In theeven- 
ing, the general and his staff went to 
dinner with the rajah in his citadel. 
The palace was brilliantly illuminated 
from top to bottom, and they sat down, 
about forty, to a very tolerable dinner 
in the English style, in a hall with 
rows of pillars down the centre, hung 
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with a profusion of chandeliers of 
every Colour of the rainbow. Five or 
six ‘sets of dancing-girls made their 
appearance during the entertainment. 

The style of taking the antelope here 
is curious. A large male antelope is 
trained to walk quietly among a herd 
of wild ones; one of the males of 
which immediately comes out to fight. 
The tame one, having ropes twisted in 
a particular manner among his horns, 
soon manages to entangle his antago- 
nist ; and the moment he finds he has 
done so, he throws himself on the 
ground and anchors the other, until 
the people come up and secure him. 

The review at Merut had the good 
fortune to please the aide-de-camp. 
The station is proverbially one of the 
best in India, and the troops form the 
largest force, except that at Cawn- 
pore. At the review, all the beauty 
and fashion * of the place were on the 
ground. The troops mustered about 
3500, and, with the horse artillery and 
dragoons, made a fine show. There 
were some faux pas,” he critically 
admits, but altogether affairs went off 
very well. The horse artillery, the 
finest arm of the company’s service, 
is here seen in perfection, and is, if 
possible, superior to our own in Eu- 
rope. Next morning he turned out 
at daylight to a review of the horse 
artillery and 2d cavalry, which he ac- 
knowledges to have been almost 
worth such a sacrifice.” The horse 
artillery are particularly well-mounted, 
having the second choice of horses ; 
that is, when the young horses which 
are annually sent from the studs for 
remounting the cavalry are collected 
together, a committee is ordered to 
inspect them, and the first choice is 
given to the European dragoons, being 
the heaviest, the second to the horse 
artillery, and the third to the com- 
pany’s cavalry. 

At length they reached the Sutlej, 
the cavalry and baggage were carried 
across in flat-bottomed boats, and 
the whole party found themselves 
in Runjeet Sinz’s dominions. As 
soon as the commander-in-chief land- 
ed, he was met by Shere Sing, Run. 
jeet’s son, as handsome a black-beard- 
ed gentleman as one often sees, richly 
dressed in silk and brocade. The dress 
worn by the chiefs is becoming ; a 
turban, with a small plume in front, 
much in the style of the heron plume 
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of the Highland chieftains, a short 
jacket, generally made of silk, hand- 
somely embroidered trousers, made 
wide at the knees, and fitting close 
round the ancle, of gold or silver stuff, 
with a dagger stuck in the belt, often 
covered with precious stones. On 
his next visit, Shere Sing wore a most 
beautiful tiara of diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies. On their approach to the 
ancient capital of the Seikhs, they were 
met halfway by Runjeet’s eldest son, 
with his prime minister. Nothing 
could be more showy ; the whole party 
literally blazed with jewels and cloth 
of gold and silver. ‘The prime mini- 
ster was one of the handsomest figures 
possible. He was superbly mounted 
on a large Persian horse, which pran- 
ced about as if proud of its rider. Its 
bridle and saddle were covered with 
gold and embroidery, and underneath 
the saddle was a cloth of silver tissue, 
which covered the horse to the tail. 
Its legs and tail were dyed with red, 
thé former to the knees, and the latter 
halfway up, as an emblem of its 
having thus far waded in the blood of 
enemies. The chief himself was co- 
vered with jewels, which hung row on 
row round his turban, his neck, the 
hilt of his sword and dagger, and all 
over his dress, while on his breast 
shone a French cuirass. The escort 
of those distinguished personages was 
showy, from two to three thousand 
horsemen, all splendidly turned out in 
every colour of the rainbow. 

_ This eldest son of Runjeet had 
the reputation of a learned man, he 
being the only one of his family who 
could read or write. Old Runjeet 
could do neither, yet he had raised 
himself from nothing, conquered a 
great kingdom, kept it against all 
rivalry, and governed it better than 
any other prince in India; of so little 
use is scholarship in the real work of 
the world. .The next day they all 
started to pay a visit to Runjeet Sing 
himself, at his garden house. His 
party met the general about halfway, 
and altogether they formed a cortege 
of seventy elephants; the rajah and 
his court chiefly dressed in yellow, and 
surrounded with horse and foot, but 
all eyes were fixed on the Lion of the 
Punjaub, as Runjeet was called. His 
appearance gave but little indication 
of the daring warrior or ambitious 
sovereign that he was. He seemed 
between sixty and seventy, though 


actually not within ten years of that 
date, his figure very small and infirm- 
looking. He had lost an eye, and his 
remaining one was bleared and blood- 
shot. In addition to those désagré- 
mens, he had suffered a paralytic 
stroke about a year before, and his 
countenance gave no indication of su- 
perior intelligence, But physiognomy 
is a trifling study where intellect is to 
be determined. It may develop tem- 
per; but genius is too subtle for its 
grasp; it never made a greater mis- 
take than in Runjeet Sing, for if we 
are te judge causes by effects, India 
never produced a more powerful un- 
derstanding. He was dressed very 
plainly, in a green Cachmere turban, 
coat, and gloves; but he exhibited the 
national passion for jewels, wearing 
rows of pearls round his arms, neck, 
and legs, and he had also a string of 
very large diamonds round his arm. 
The party were all covered with 
jewels—there was scarcely one pre- 
sent that did not wear them to the 
amouat of several thousand pounds’ 
value. But the place in which they 
assembled, united elegance with splen- 
dour. it was a species of tent or 
canopy, formed in front of the small 
house in which he was residing. The 
canopy was formed of beautiful Cach- 
mere shawls, wrought with silver, and 
supported by silver poles. The floor 
was also covered with shawls. The 
rajah talked away at a great rate, 
and asked questions of all kinds, pe- 
culiarly, however, with respect to the 
Indian army, the number of officers, 
the casting of artillery, &c. &c. 

The original occasion of the visit, 
was the marriage of the rajah’s grand- 
son. The native chiefs now came 
forward with their presents to the 
bridegroom. They were valued at 
nearly seventeen thousand pounds. 
The multitude assembled to see those 
displays was immense, and, from the 
calculation of the rupees distributed— 
for one is given to each—they couid 
not have amounted to less than half a 
million ; but the presents to the bride 
trrow all European notions of mar- 
riage gifts into eclipse. First, there 
were a hundred and one of every sort 
of animal of pasture, with the excep 
tion of elephants, which numbered but 
eleven ; of shawls there were upwards 
of five hundred pairs, some of them 
most beautiful; jewels very handsome 
and of great value, and among others 
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a complete set of native dinner and 
washing things, all of silver and beau- 
tifully carved. In the course of those 
ceremonies, the old Lion of Lahore 
gave them a review of his regular 
troops. They consisted of twenty- 
eight battalions drawn up in a line, 
two miles long, with six regiments of 
cavalry—rather a Tong line for their 
numbers, however, which consisted of 
but 18,000. The men were clothed 
and armed in the European fashion, 
except that they wore the red turban 
instead of the shako—that shako be- 
ing at once the most ugly and incon- 
venient thing ever put on the head 
of a soldier. In return, Runjeet 
was treated with a view of the gene- 
ral’s escort, consisting of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, all of which 
went through the manceuvres in per- 
fection, and delighted the old warrior. 
He rode among the troops, examined 
the appointments of the men, counted 
the numbers and the squares, looked 
at every gua, and took an eager inte- 
rest in every thing. One of the ex- 
hibitions which delighted him espe- 
cially, was showing how a dismounted 
gun could be repaired on the field. 
A six-pounder of the horse-artillery 
was thrown on the ground, dismounted 
from its carriage, taken all to pieces, 
remounted, men on their horses, and 
all again in full gallop in the space of 
five minutes, Runjeet could not be 
persuaded that this was not a trick, so 
they were obliged to go through the 
ceremony again. He was then cured 
of his scepticism. The next display 
was the British artillery, who knocked 
down all the targets immediately, with 
case shot and shrapnels. Runjeet ex- 
hibited his delight in the whole per- 
formance by his liberality. He begged 
permission to send some mark of his 
bounty to the soldiers, and sent them 
eleven thousand rupees, something 
better than a thousand pounds; and he 
was so particularly charmed with the 
artillery, that he sent them six hun- 
dred rupees besides. In return for all 
the shows, they were taken to see his 
precious things, consisting of swords, 
jewels, &c. Many of the swords were 
of great value, the blades being in 
some instances reckoned at a thousand 
pounds, and the gold and jewels on 
their hilts at five times the sum. The 
greatest sight of all was the great dia- 
mond, called “The Mountain of 
Light,” valued at three millions and a 
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half sterling. It was badly cut, and 
very plainly set in gold. We may 
learn something in our decoration 
from India. Runjeet gave an enter- 
tainment to the ladies, in a large apart- 
ment in his palace, fitted up all round 
with small mirrors, fixed in the wall 
with enamel, which shone like dia- 
monds in ¢andle-light, and had a very 
beautiful effect. But he had still an- 
other exhibition, of a more curious 
order. The general and his staff were 
invited to be present at a spectacle for 
the commencement of spring. They 
found him surrounded with a body- 
guard of Amazons, some thirty or forty 
females, some of them very pretty, 
armed with bows and arrows, which, 
on the arrival of the officers, they 
drew in very warlike style. Runjeet 
was plain spoken. Alluding to the 
skill with which the British escort had 
gone through their manceuvres, he 
said his French officers and others had 
told him that English discipline was 
nothing, and that though so much was 
talked of it, still it was only show, and 
that when they came before an enemy 
it would be all a very different thing. 
‘«* But now,’ said he, **1 see what 
liars they are;” adding, that it was 
now no matter of wonder to him that 
the English should always be victori- 
ous in the East. Runjeet, on the 
whole, notwithstanding the account of 
his bastinadoing and cutting off noses, 
(but those things are trifles in the 
East,) seems to have been a good. 
natured old tyrant. He lived as little 
as he could in his palace, generally 
preferring one of his garden houses. 
Those consisted of one or two rooms 
only, a small piece of ground outside, 
on which were spread the carpets, and 
chairs were placed in a circle. His 
son, his prime minister, and one or 
two others, formed the party. Three 
or four children, generally the sons 
of some of his servants who have lost 
their lives for him, scrambled about 
the carpets with the tame pigeons. 
Half-a-dozen favourite horses reined 
up, and fat as hogs, march about in 
front; while the few guards and atten- 
dants showed the confidence the old 
man has in his people and those about 
him. The general's party left him 
with great regret, as a good-natured, 
kind old man, whom they had begun 
to consider as an old friend. 

But man is mortal, and politics, in 
all countries perplexing things, are 
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still more so in the east. Soon after 
this period, Runjeet died, and with 
him vanished the eminence, if not the 
security of histhrone. His eldest son, 
Kurrach Sing, who was a stupid sot, 
died soon after, strongly suspected of 
being poisoned ; the grandson, whose 
marriage had given rise to all the 
shows already mentioned, and who 
ascended the throne (charged too with 
being privy to his father's death,) was 
soon after killed in a procession, while 
riding out of the city gate—a beam, 
whether by accident, or more pro- 
bably on purpose, happening to fall on 
his head. His father’s widow then, 
pretending that she was enceinte, seat- 
ed herself on the throne by the help of 
the prime minister. From the throne, 
we believe, she has been unseated again, 
and Shere Sing placed on the musnud. 
But these changes have flung the whole 
country into the most desperate disor- 
der. The soldiery, ill-paid or not 
paid at all, wander about offering their 
swords to the best bidder, and live on 
plunder ; 30,000 men arethus said to be 
rambling over the country, hazardous 
inmates, and not less hazardous neigh- 
bours. But the Seikh government, 
of whomsoever it is composed, have 
certainly kept faith with the British, 
in the Affghan affair hitherto, and we 
hope will keep it still, When the 
wretched mistake of scattering our 
battalions hundreds of miles from each 
other, among the rocks and snows of 
the north, shall have been rectified, 
and our troops withdrawn, and when 
Lord Auckland and his junta shall 
have been called to account for their 
share of this most melancholy trans- 
action, we shall then have more lei- 
sure to consult the quiet of the govern- 
ment of Lahore: it has hitherto been 
friendly, and it will be wisdom to keep 
itso. The party now turned towards 
the Himalaya. It was now the mid- 
dle of April, and the hot weather be- 
gan to be felt, and the party, which 
seemed to have formed itself into a 
party of pleasure, went up the hills. 
The roads which connect the British 
stations, on the lower hills, are toler- 
ably good as far as they go; but no 
carriage has ever made its way up to 
Simlah, the roads being too narrow 
to admit of more than one, and in 
case of being met by another, either 
of them must go down the precipice 
as a matter of etiquette. For the last 
three miles before coming to the sta« 
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tion, the hills were a blaze of scarlet, co- 
vered with the flowers of the rhododen- 
dron of such a size and colour as shame 
the beggarly temperate zones of the 
world. Simlah is the Bath or Chelten- 
ham of the mountains, the refuge of 
invalids from the inclemencies of lux- 
uriant plains, and superabundant sun- 
shine. During the rains, which last 
about twelve weeks, from the middle 
of June to the beginning of December, 
it is disagreeable enough for a terres- 
trial animal; for it soars among the 
clouds, the world below is invisible, so 
are the heavens above, and the clouds 
take possession of house and home. 
But when this season is past, the cli- 
mate is capital. The settlement is 
about seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the houses are built 
on a high ridge of mountains running 
east and west, terminated by a forest- 
crowned hill. The mountain views 
are superb; the ranges rise one above 
another, till at length the snowy range, 
twenty-four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, forms a splendid ter- 
mination of the prospect on that side ; 
while below, successive descents and 
ranges of hills vary the prospect, until 
the eye or the imagination sees, in the 
distance, the glowing plains of Hindo- 
stan. Houses are a good speculation 
in Simlab, for they let very high, if 
one can remain on the spot to take 
care of them; but in this country de- 
cay comes on so rapidly, that the first 
omission of repair generally ruins the 
building. The Simlah season, like 
the London, consists in a certain num- 
ber of months, always at the same time 
of the year, from May till October. 
During the latter months .a general 
break up occurs, officers’ leave, except 
on particular occasions, always ending 
at thistime. Civilians, whose salaries, 
after a certain residence in the hills, 
are partially withdrawn, gladly return 
to their full allowances, and all the 
idle people, not liking to be left be- 
hind, follow them. In October, the 
general and his party left the hills, 
and descended to the warmer regions 
of the world. The aide-de-camp 
scatters a little advice on this subject 
through his papers; he tells us that 
snipe shooting, which is the favourite 
amusement of the young officers, is a 
hazardous employment of idle hours, 
and that very many of the diseases of 
India, which are laid to the charge of 
climate, arise from the — which 
I 
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this species of sport brings with it. 
Young men, on first coming out, on 
asking about shooting, are told of 
there being excellent snipe on such a 
lake. The youngster shoulders his 
gun, finds, as he kas been told, excel- 
lent sport, remains up to his knees in 
water—the aide-de-camp says, upto his 
neck, which we should conceive rather 
inconvenient for shooting— remains 
out all day, with a sua upon his head 
at 150°, and on the next-day is strpris- 
ed to find himself in his bed with fever. 

In India every thing is picturesque, 
from its abundance, or violence, or 
strangeness. Even the rains have a 
character of their own, unknown in 
the monotony of European skies. The 
heat is first overwhelming, the sky 
without a cloud; the chances seem to 
be in favour of your being baked alive. 
Suddenly the sky is overcast—huge 
piles of cloud chase each other up the 
horizon—thunder growls—lightning 
blazes—the hills are successively co- 
vered with cloud, until all is ready for 
the general discharge, and the rain 
pours down, as if a sluice had been 
opened above; it then pours on from 
day to day, week to week, and month 
to month. During this period all in- 


tercourse outside the house nearly 


ceases; sense and soul are washed 
away; man and woman think and 
talk of nothing but rain. The houses 
are cisterns, the valleys are torrents, 
the hills are cascades, and the heavens 
are waterspouts. One universal de- 
luge reigns. 

Some of the native regiments are 
remarkably fine-looking troops. For 
example, the 16th regiment of na- 
tive infantry, under Major Mac- 
laren—the officer, we presume, who 
has lately attempted to march to the 
relief of General Sale, which the 
aide-de-camp considers the finest regi- 
ment which he has seen in the coun- 
try, and if so, we may consider it one 
of the finest regiments in the world. 
The grenadier company averaged up- 
wards of six feet high, and through. 
out the regiment, every thing, clothing, 
setting up, and appearance in every 
way, shows what can be done with-the 
sepoys by a little care on the part of 
the commanding officer. The gene- 
ral spoke in high terms of praise to 
their commander. The great personal 
beauty which exists in this class of 
men in India, was particularly shown 
in this corps; their tall and fine fi- 
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gure, and mustached faces, gave him 
avery great example of it. The ge- 
neral height of the corps was also 
greater than that of any European 
regiment. Under arms, the sepoy 
regiment has generally much the ad- 
vantage of the European. 

Lieutenant Fane made one of the 
memorable expedition to Affghanistan 
under Sir John Keane. February 
24th, 1839, the troops marched for the 
Bolan Pass. From Shikarpore, they 
might fairly be said to have entered 
the enemy’s country. Here Shah 
Sujah expressed a wish to see the ca- 
valry. He came in a gilded litter, and 
expressed himself delighted at the 
condition of the horses, the size of the 
men, and their perfect state of disci- 
pline. One of his followers, as he 
turned away discontentedly, said, 
«Ah! the days of Mahomedism are 
gone by. What a lord of the sword 
is every one of them!” This prince, 
of whom so much has been said, both 
good and bad, is a very fine, bearded, 
well-looking, handsome man; but is 
said to be not too fond of fighting, 
though sufficiently severe in his go 
vernment. We must have no scan- 
dal against crowned heads, and as the 
fighting rajah is always a blood-thirsty 
savage, we pay due respect to the man 
of peace. 

The first portion of their route was 
over six-and-twenty miles of desert. 
This was evidently a difficult country, 
although the troops at this time were 
marching totally unmolested; their 
camels began to die in numbers, it was 
difficult to find food for their horses, 
and the supplies for their soldiers be- 
gan to fall off in a formidable degree. 
At length the failure of supplies be- 
came so serious, that it was necessary 
to diminish the rations for both men 
and horses one half. The march of 
armies in India is attended with cir- 
cumstances curious to the human ear. 
A brigade of infantry was ordered to 
open the march up the hills. On the 
2d day, when they were about to move, 
they were suddenly stopped—the palan- 
kin bearers had run away to a man. 
However, the day after, the runaways 
were caught, flogged for their truantry, 
and all was well again. At length they 
came to the celebrated pass of Bolan. 
The entrance is grand, being between 
two masses of rock, about five hun- 
dred feet perpendicular, without a sign 
of vegetation, with a small river running 
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under the oe on the right, the road 
being merely the shingle. The width 
varied from seventy yards to five hun- 
dred. ‘They found the camp pitched 
miles within the mountains. After a 
night of storm and rain, they moved 
thirteen miles further, still in these de- 
files. As they advanced, the ground 
became more difficult, and they lost a 
number of horses and camels; and 
though it was now the middle of March, 
when the sun is powerful in India, 
they found the weather bitterly cold, 
the snow on the hill tops, and every 
appearance of severity of climate. 
Many of the baggage animals of the 
officers had by this time died, and the 
public camels were perishing by fifties. 
At length, however, towards the end 
of the month, they reached the valley 
of Shawl, where the country began to 
improve, where they found forage for 
their cattle; but they had a heavy hail 
storm in the evening, and before their 
arrival, a heavy snow storm had fallen, 
which covered all the tents, and half- 
killed the miserable Hindoos. During 


all this time, the hill robbers, of which 
the mountains are full, were killing or 
stealing the camels in all directions. 
Their movement was now on Can- 
dahar, and they had to go through 


some terrible defiles still, in which they 
lost camels, horses, and baggage. 
Water was almost impossible to be 
had, and it was supposed that in this 
pass they would have been attacked 
by the Candahar sirdars; but they hap- 
pened to come two or three days sooner 
than they were expected. At length, 
about the middle of April, a mountain 
chief called the Talleyrand of the east, 
came to offer his allegiance, with two 
hundred horse, to the Shah. The heat 
now began to be intense, the thermo- 
meter standing at a hundred. They 
now met a messenger from Mr Mac- 
naghten (Sir William) to Sir Jobn 
Keane, who brought a letter stating 
that the Candahar chiefs had abandon- 
ed the city. Candahar stands in a 
fine situation, in the centre of a valley 
formed by a very high range of moun- 
tains at the back, and two lower ranges 
on the opposite side ; and the valley is 
well watered, and remarkably rich and 
beautiful. The scene must have of- 
fered a very striking contrast to the 
country through which they had just 
passed. As daylight broke, they found 
themselves in a land of cultivation 
and villages, Candahar itself standing 
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neat the northern side of thé valley, 
under a range of high tocky moun- 
tains. It seemed a very large city, sur- 
rounded with a good mud wall and 
ditch, over which the minarets and 
domes of the tomb of Ahméd Shah 
Dooranee rose in the mornhiig sun. 
The town was surrounded on all sides 
by walled fruit gardens filled with the 
mulberry, peach, nectarihe, and vine, 

At length, the army being all tefitted 
for action, the troops moved from Can- 
dahar, and on their way received a 
message from the chief of the Ghilzee 
tribe, saying that he would not molest 
the British if they did not attack him, 
and if they gave him a considerable 
sum of money, he would protect their 
march; but Sir John Keane sent out a 
party to find out * where he was,” 
and the protector made his escape in 
good time. 

We then come to the storming of 
the famous fortress of Ghuznee. But 
there seems to have been even in that 
brilliant instance, an extraordinary 
example of that deplorable want of 
foresight, or even of common prepara-~ 
tion, which explains the late disasters 
in Affghanistan. If we had not the 
distinct testimony of this writer, who, 
from his situation, had every oppor- 
tunity for knowing the fact, that the 
Indian army advanced, with Sir John 
Keane at its head, into the heart of 
one of the most difficult countries of 
Asia, to attack one of its strongest for- 
tresses, without heavy ordnance, and 
even without scaling ladders. The 
case is so unaccountable that we must 
give it in his own words :— 

«‘ After staying talking with a bro- 
ther officer for some little time, I rode 
on nearer the fort, and joined Sir J. 
Keane’s staff, who were going round re- 
connoitring. He was just giving or- 
ders for driving in the enemy’s outposts, 
stationed in some fruit gardens and 
under walls round the town. This 
was soon done by the Queen’s 13th 
and the 48th Native Infantry. Two 
troops of horse artillery and a battery 
of foot, making in all eighteen guns, 
were now ordered into battery, but 
after firing a few rounds, and pitching 
a shell or two, the Commander-in- 
chief found, that with their small ca- 
libre, they had so little effect upon those 
mud walls, that he ordered them to 
cease firing.” But he proceeds in this 
singular narrative :— 

** The want of good information has 
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now proved how serious a thing it is 
to take it, on military points, from a 
civilian. All who have passed this 
road, passed lightly over this place, 
and occasioned the leaving behind our 
battering train at Candahar. By this, 
the Commander-in-chief and his army 
are placed in a most perilous situation ; 
for we have this morning proved how 
utterly useless the small cannon we 
have with us, are against soft mud 
walls like these ; and our scaling lad- 
ders having been cut up to form a 
bridge across the Helmund, nothing 
now remains but to attempt the some- 
what perilous attack by a coup de main. 
The engineers and Major Gordon hav- 
ing decided that the storming shall take 
place on the Cabul gate, on the north- 
east side of the city, we wound round 
this evening, and took up our position 
on the low hills, on the extreme point 
of which the citadel is built. 

“As my regiment forms one of the 
storming party, and as, from the ez- 
treme strength of the place, and the very 
numerous garrison, the defence is like- 
ly to be desperate, we all look forward 
with much anxiety to the result of the 
conferences among the heads of the 
arm — 

On the 22d of June the orders were 
issued for the assault—the four lead- 
ing companies to be under the coms 
mand of Colonel Dennie of the 13th, 
The 2d, 13th, and 17th, Queen's Re- 

 giments, with the Company’s Bengal 
European Regiment, forming thestorm- 
ing party, under General Sale. The 
reserve, under Sir W. Cotton, com- 
posed of five regiments of Native In- 
fantry, and the cavalry, commanded by 
General Thack well, posted so as to sur- 
round the citadel, and-cut off the re- 
treat of the fugitives. At midnight 
the whole assembled, without word 
spoken or bugle sounded, and “though 
three large regiments of infantry were 
standing within twenty yards of us, so 
well was the order for silence obeyed, 
that a spectator would not have known 
that a man was there.” The Colonel 
said a few words to the writer's regi- 
ment, the 17th, and the column moved 
forward. The night was wet, dark, 
and windy; and, on arriving at the 
foot of the heights, the men were or- 
dered to lie down, until the time for 
the attack, which was an hour before 
daylight. 

At three the batteries opened, and 

Captain Hay, of the 35th Native Jn- 
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fantry, made a false attack on the nor- 
thern side, with his regiment, the 13th, 
opened out right and left, and kept up 
the attention of the enemy. ‘“ The 
excitement was now what I never be. 
fore felt in my life,” are the describer’s 
words, and we can perfectly believe 
him. ‘ Shot and shells were thrown 
in hundreds from the guns, while the 
fort attempted to return the fire, but 
its guns could not be fired above once 
in every three minutes, and before they 
had given above a dozen rounds, the 
gate was blown open, and the leading 
company inside. Nothing could be 
more grand than the scene: the ene- 
my hung blue lights from every part of 
the gateway, cheered, and sent showers 
of shot and arrows among us. Three 
hundred pounds of powder had been 
placed in the gateway, and at a quarter 
past three one great blaze of light was 
seen, and then an awful explosion fol. 
lowed; and, with a cheer, the column 
charged, the four light companies under 
Dennie leading, but the whole directed 
by Sale.” By some mistake, however, 
the train had been fired too soon, and 
the troops were a five minutes’ run off 
when the gate was blown open. In 


the mean time, the enemy had time to 
recover their surprise, and to throng 


the gateway, which was already ob- 
structed by beams, huge stones, and 
dead bodies. The light companies, 
therefore, had to fight while picking 
their way among the ruins; but this 
was soon got over, and the Affghans 
were driven in by the bayonet, which, 
in British hands, is always irresistible. 
The result of this gallant attack was 
the capture of 3500 prisoners, immense 
stores of shot and provisions, and 1800 
horses; its further result being the 
sufficiently showy, but most unfortu- 
nate, restoration of Shah Sujah to the 
throne. 

In a few days after, the army march- 
ed to put the Shah in possession of 
the city of Cabul. The valley in which 
they encamped in its neighbourhood 
was one garden ; streams of the purest 
water meandering through gardens of 
the finest fruit—a man might kill 
himself for sixpence, with peaches, 
plums, and grapes, all equal to any hot- 
house fruit in England.” 

The entrance of the Shah into 
Cabul was pompous. He was superb- 
ly dressed in a long coat of dark cloth, 
covered with jewels; his waist sur- 
rounded with embroidered bullet-cases 
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and powder-horns; and his head cover- 
ed with a kind of three-cornered cap, 
from each corner of which hung a large 
emerald. His steed also was very 
handsomely caparisoned, and as he al- 
ways looks like a gentleman, and is a 
very fine specimen of a native, he really 
looked ‘the king.” The population 
of the city seemed immense; the 


streets, the tops of the houses, and- 


even the hills in view, were literally 
one mass of people. All this descrip- 
tion has now a painful interest. 

After moving through the bazars, 
and streets for some time, the proces- 
sion came upon the Bala Hissar, or 
citadel, in which stands the palace. 
They passed through a gateway and 
wall, and entered a kind of street of 
shops, which brought them to a paved 
court, on one side of which stood the 
garden-house, and on the other the 
palace of Dost Mohammed. Here they 
all dismounted and entered the house, 
which was very extensive, with hand. 
some buildings at each end, and a large 
garden in the-centre. From this they 
went to the Dost’s palace, a somewhat 
ruinous building, but commanding a 
superb view of the country around, 
which was rich and beautiful: 

The narrative now hastens to its 
close ; but it leads us through a coun- 
try of which all description is rendered 
painfully important by the present 
state of our Indian army. On the 5th 
of October, the aide-de-camp being 
under orders to rejoin the staff of 
General Fane at Bombay, left Cabul 
to accompany Colonel Wade, the pre- 
sident at Lahore. The road lay along 
a broken causeway for the first six 
miles; a useful route however, for the 
whole country was partially under 
water. Hetravelled with an escort of 
Sheiks and some irregular horse. The 
road was now a continued mountain 
pass, the ground shingle, the prospect 
dreary, and the way a succession of 
stecp ascents and descents. After a 
long and exhausting march, they reach- 
ed one of the royal residences raised 
by Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor, 
for his summer progresses. The de- 
mesne was neglected, but large and 
- still beautiful, full of garden flowers 
and fruits, which had now run wild, 
and intersected by streams. In the 
centre of the principal avenue was a 
zenana for the women, and near it a 
raised throne for the imperial durbar. 
Those barbarians understocd magni- 
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ficence and enjoyment. In former 
days every stage had one of those de- 
lightful resting-places ; but Dost Mo- 
hammed had cut down the groves at 
all the others for gun-carriages. This 
would have gone too, but for a dream in 
which the Prophet’s anger had been 
threatened to him, if it was not spared. 
It was now one of the proverbial won- 
ders of the country. 

They at length arrived at Jellalabad, 
which they found a * small and filthily 
dirty place,” situated in a very rich 
valley. But its chief consequence 
then arose from its having previously 
been the residence of Mohammed 
Akbar Khan, governor of the place, 
and son of Dost Mohammed, now be- 
come infamously known by the perfi- 
dious murder of Sir William Mac- 
naghten, and the detestable and malig- 
nant insults offered to his remains. 
He had been the defender of the 
Khyber pass against the troops of 
Runjeet Sing. From its being much 
warmer than the high plains of Aff- 
ghanistan, it was the resort of many 
of the chief people of the country as 
a winter residence, and was at this 
period fixed upon as a principal win- 
ter station for the British forces. The 
whole country forms a species of In- 
dian Switzerland, in the extreme di- 
versity of its surface, and in the rapid 
differences of temperature between 
the mountains and the valleys. About 
twenty miles from the town they ar- 
rived at Chardah, the spot where the 
heads of the three great passes into 
Affghanistan unite, and where Mo- 
hammed Akbar usually took up his 
position to watch the Sheiks, until he 
fled on the fall of Ghuznee. 

Their next movement brought them 
to the mouth of the celebrated Khyber 
pass, the “ northern gate of India.” 
From their camp on the river bank, 
they moved across a barren shingly 
plain for a couple of miles, and then 
entered the pass, two mountains rising 
on either side to a height of 2000 feet, 
with a gorge for the road of about 100 
feet. Beyond this the pass opens out to 
about a quarter of a mile, which cons 
tinues, with slight variations, for about 
eight miles over a tolerabiy good 
road, “ and then begins the work.” At 
this spot, where a strong British 
picket was posted, they ascended the 
very steep side of the mountain on a 
road cut out of the solid rock. This 
continued about twelve feet wide for 
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three quarters of a mile, during which 
the ascent was nearly 2000 feet. It 
had been till lately almost imprac- 
ticable ; but had just then been got 
into tolerable order. After getting 
up this worst part, the road continued 
much the same, though not ascend- 
ing, for three quarters of a mile, in 
which there were two short but very 
steep ascents, which brought them to 
a stockade, and a strong party of our 
irregulars, posted to defend this end 
of the pass. The whole length of 
this difficult portion was about thirteen 
miles. ‘* To say that this pass is bad,” 
observes the writer, “is far too mild 
a word. I never contemplated any 
thing at all to be compared to its 
strength ; and I can only say, that if 
a position is wanted to depend on, this 
spot would be totally impregnable if 
defended by Europeans.” But the 
pass still continued as far as Allee 
Musjid, a fort on the summit of a 
mountain ; and the place where, from 
its command of the whole Khyber, the 
chiefs levied their passage-money on 
all travellers. The road was still wild 
and difficult for three miles more. 
«© At first up and down the rocky 
mountains, and then along a pathway 
on the side of one, about three feet 
wide, which at length led down to a 
dry nullah, leading out into the plain 
of Perhawer ; so that at last we have 
got into the plains, and away from 
those cursed mountains.” 

On the 25th of October Lieutenant 
Fane’ embarked on the Indus; on the 
2d of December reached the mouth of 
the river, which he found obstructed 
with sands, and dangerous ; and ulti- 
mately, after a voyage varying about 
thirty-five miles a day, reached Bom- 
bay. 
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From India, one of the Company's 
war steamers carried the general and 
his party to Egypt. Grievous com- 
plaints are made of the accommoda- 
tion; the cabin in which Lieutenant 
Fane attempted to sleep the first night 
was found to bid defiance to all repose, 
and in future he slept on the * dining 
table.” Yetforthis cabin, he and an- 
other officer paid £160 for sixteen 
days’ passage. This seems a heavy 
style of charge; but it is to be hoped 
that the new arrangements will put a 
stop to this extravagance. The route 
by Casseir is recommended to people 
coming from India, but the route by 
Suez to people going, as more easily 
managed up the Nile, and avoiding 
some uncertainties about the steamers. 
However, the navigation and travelling 
are receiving improvements every day, 
and we presume the ‘ Oriental Steam 
Company” will soon render difficulty 
butaname. The expense of the whole 
route from Bombay, including the qua- 
rantine at Malta, stewards, and every 
thing connected with the passage, was 
exactly £171, about twice the usual 
expense of a passage by sea, but infi- 
nitely more amusing, rapid, and come 
fortable. On the whole, we must 
thank the aide-de-camp for the intelli- 
gence and animation of his volumes. 
They are by far the most readable on 
the subject that we have lately seen; 
for the writers on India generally con- 
trive to exhibit the lassitude of the cli- 
mate in their performances. He has 
given us a very striking and varied ac- 
count of a country, of which all that he 
saw was seen to the best advantage, 
and though we see the couleur de rose a 
little predominating, yet we recognize 
the spirit of the soldier and the man- 
ner of the gentleman. 
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Ir will ever be a source to me of the 
highest satisfaction, that I have res- 
cued the reputation of the amiable and 
respected Mr Spriggs from the obloquy 
which the malice of some most unwor- 
thy persons had cast upon it—I allude, 
of course, to the unfounded report, so 
long current in this circuit, of his hav- 
ing been condemned to transportation. 
The plaudits with which my narrative 
was received by my honoured friends 
at the Hen and Chickens, are a suffi- 
cient guarantee that my feelings of 
honest gratulation on this gratifying 
occasion were fully entered into ; and 
I shall never forget the impassioned 
eloquence with which Mr Mullins 
gave vent to his ideas of the moral 
worth of attorneys in general, and of 
Mr Nokes of Derby in particular. 

«* Them there fellers,” he said, « I 
railly believe, are the lineal descend- 
ants of horiginal sin ; and I’ve heerd 
it remarked, that it’s a very extraordi- 
nary ciecumstance that it takes a reg lar 
Act of Parliament to make one of them 
a gentleman.” 

The other members of our society 
were equally energetic in their obser- 
vations on the-inferior branch of the 
legal profession ; and fortunately for 
my excellent friend Mr Black of Llan- 
dovelly, dislike of the persecutor dis- 
posed us all so powerfully in favour of 
his victim, that his health was proposed 
amid the loudest aeclamations. 

The friendly feelings of my compan- 
ions again induced them to speak in far 
too favourable terms of my humble 
efforts as historiographer of the circuit. 
They exhausted all the panegyrics of 
the language, and in some instances 
invented new. But though such was 
' the reception experienced by the fore- 
going narrative among the vast ma- 
jority of my companions, candour 
compels me to contess that the ap- 
provers were not unanimous. Mr 
Willock stated his objections, and it 
was soon evident from the uproar 
caused by his remarks, that he was in 
a glorious minority of one. His ob- 
servations are, nevertheless, entitled to 
my respectful consideration, and I shall 
endeavour, as far as I am able, to pro- 
fit by his advice. He commenced by 


Ill, 


finding fault with the manner if which 
all stories are written at the present 
time, and did not limit. his objections 
to the style of my simple records. 

‘* There’s such a everlasting deal 
of talking in all them accounts, that 
there’s never no time for any of the 
characters to do any thing else. Now 
it ain’t a very likely thing, that the 
person as writes the tale has been 
present at all the dialogues recorded in 
his book, especially love-scenes, which, 
in my opinion, is always most agree- 
able without any eaves-dropping feller, 
with a pen in his hand to dot down 
how often you calls the girl a angel, or 
squeezes her hand, or transacts any 
other piece of silliness usual on such 
occasions; and I also think his absence 
uncommon good company in sitiations 
of an unpossible nature, such as when 
a poor devil’s speeches are all set down, 
chapter and verse, when he’s perhaps 
on some desert island, or hidden in a 
solitary cave, or somewhere or other, 
where it’s morally certain he never 
spoke at all. Then I think all the 
stories I ever met with a mighty deal 
too long spun out; for, blowed if I 
ever came across one that I couldn’t 
have told in five minutes; whereas 
you see a scribbling sort of chap, like 
our worthy friend the historiographer 
of this society, filling, perhaps, twenty 
pages of foolscap with what ought 
very easily to be squoze into one. 
There wasa young English gentleman 
went down to visit an old Scotch laird, 
alittle before the Rebellion. This old 
chap had a jolly little daughter, and 
the young feller felt rather spoony ; 
but when he went further north into 
the Highlands, he came acquainted 
with a chief of them trowserless sa- 
vages, and his sister, a fine dashing girl 
that sang like a blackbird ; and the old 
laird’s daughter was soon driven out of 
his head. Well, what do you think’ 
happened ?. Why, the Pretender came 
over just at that time ; the chief and 
his sister begged and prayed i 
young English visiter to join in th 
rebellion, and so he did. But after 
some short time, fighting and drinking, 
and courting and quarrelling, the whole 
kit of them were spiflicated at  Cul- 
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loden; some were hanged—the chief 
among the rest—his sister went into a 
convent—the old Scotch laird went 
into hiding—the young Englishman 
had great trouble in getting his par- 
don ; but before long the government 
grew good-natured—he went back to 
Scotland once more—fell over head 
and ears worse than ever with the old 
laird’s daughter—married her, and had 
a large family ; and that’s what I calls 
the novel of Waverley ; or,’ Tis Sixty 
Years since. Now, out of that, the 
book people make three whole vo- 
lumes. I say it’s a reg'lar shame, and 
a downright waste of paper. There 
was my predecessor on this road, 
Fluffy Jack "—— 

Here Mr Willock was interrupted 
by cries of “order,order!” considerable 
cursing and great confusion—a stran- 
ger would have thought he was in the 
House of Commons. 

** [ say there was my predecessor, 
Fluffy Jack, that had a grandmother 
at Devizes ” 

Here Mr Mullins rose with great 
dignity, and seized a large bottle that 
was fortunately within reach. “I 
say, old Willock,” he cried, ‘ this is 
too much of a joke. We can’t stand 
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poaching on another man’s manor in 
this here way ; and if you don’t stop 
that ’ere ugly mouth of yours, you'll 
never need a tooth-drawer as long as 
you live. This here gentleman was 
appointed by the whole of this circuit 
to put down upon paper all the infor- 
mation he could collect about the 
gents we have succeeded in our pre- 
sent situations; and if you have any 
thing to say about Fluffy Jack, or any 
one else, you had better tell it in pri- 
vate to him, and not blurt it out in this 
here disgusting manner. 1 recollect 
Fluffy Jack myself as if it was yester- 
day ; and I am ready to help with all 
the information in my power. So 


‘T'll tell you. how we'll do: you order 


a jolly supper to-morrow night for 
him and me—and I can’t possibly 
think of letting you cheaper off after 
such rombustious behaviour—and be- 
tween us we shall furnish him with 
materials for a narrative of Jack’s 
adventures. He was a queer file, and 
owes me fourteen shillings.” 

After some little hesitation, Mr 
Mullins’s proposition was acceded to, 
and on the next evening I obtained 
ample matter for the following ac- 
count of 


Frurry Jack. 


Cuarter I. 


Somebody has remarked—or if no- 
body has remarked it hitherto, I beg to 
make the remark myself—that almost 
every town has some one particular 
object of which it is proud. Some are 
remarkably vain of their church steeples, 
because they are light and high ; others 
of their church towers, because they 
are heavy and broad. Some boast of 
their river, as if no town was ever 
seen on a river before; and others are 
full of self-gratulation that they have 
not even a brook within half-a-dozen 
miles. Villages again have humbler ob- 
jects of ambition ; some that they have 
three public-houses, and others that 
they have none; some that one of 
their inhabitants has risen to be Lord 
Mayor of London, and some that three 
or four of their natives have been hang- 
ed; but it was left for the village of 
Windsley, near Devizes, to plume it- 
self on the enormous powers of gastro- 
nomy possessed by one of its principal 
denizens. John Winnles—more fami- 
_ liarly called Fluffy Jack—was the most 
extraordinary performer with the knife 


and fork that modern times have pro- 
duced; and, in the drinking line, he 


was equally unrivalled. If his appe- 
tite had extended in the same degree to 
books, he would have eaten through 
the British Museum in a month. But 
unfortunately Jack’s propensities were 
by no means literary. Whether it 
arose from the fact of his whole mental 
powers being absorbed in the contems 
plation of roast and boiled mutton, and 
other substantial viands, or from some 
other cause, I cannot say ; but it is be- 
yond all doubt that Jack’s enmity to 
the press qualified him to be a French 
Censor. He hated the very sight of a 
book, as he often mentioned, in the 
most powerful language, to his grand- 
mother; and it is supposed, upon very 
credible grounds, that if he had not 
been taught the alphabet in ginger- 
bread letters, he would never have ac- 
quired a knowledge even of his A, B, C. 
But, as if in counterpoise to this disin- 
clination to the sciences, he was en- 
dowed with almost superhuman powers 
of body. He could squeeze a pewter 
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pot between his fingers ; he could bend 
a poker over his arm, and lift immense 
weights, and jump prodigious distances; 
so that his neighbours in the village of 
Windsley were as proud of him (as I 
have remarked already) as if he united 
in his own person the qualities of the 
late Mr Dando and Ducrow. The 
only person who did not share in the 
general exultation was the venerable 
old lady at whose hospitable board his 
principal qualifications were displayed. 
Every year his fame grew greater, and 
her butcher's bill more appalling ; and 
at last, by forming a calculation from 
the past of what his performances were 
likely to arrive at in the future, she saw 
before her the dismal prospect of being 
eaten out of house and home. At 
twenty-two his powers were only be- 
ginning to be developed ; and impelled 
by her fears of what another year might 
make him, she summoned courage to 
impart to her grandson the actual ne- 
cessity there existed of his looking out 
for a maintenance for himself. Mr 
Winnles was.a man of prodigious cou< 
rage, and could not conceal it even 
from his own grandmother. He ac- 
cordingly told her he was not the least 
afraid of her, and could thrash a dozen 
such old women any morning before 
breakfast. If he had added—he could 


have eaten them too, he would scarce- 


ly have overstated his powers. Fora 
whole month the negotiations were 
very stormy; at last, however, it was 
finally settled that the young gentle- 
man should go to London and enter 
into some occupation; the old lady 
advancing him forty pounds in hand, 
and settling an annual allowance on 
him of the same amount as long as he 
staid away. As memorials of his re- 
spected relative’s kindness, he also 
carried with him all her silver spoons ; 
but, out of consideration for the old 
lady’s comfort, he leit behind him a 
large pewter teapot. No power could 
have persuaded him to strip her table 
of such an indispensable article ; for if 
there was any thing besides his bodily 
advantages of which he was proud, it 
was of his kindness to his grandmother. 
«* There ain’t many chaps,” he frequent- 
ly said, ** as would have done as | have 
done, taking care so many years of an 
old woman ; living with her ever since 
I was left a orphan at four year old, 
when father died in the Fleet—and 
putting up with her stinginess and plain 
feeding—but I was always the best 
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natured fellow in England, or I would’ 
have broken her neck a dozen times 
over. There's nothing like being kind 
to one’s own relations.” It was ina 
conversation interspersed with a great 
many similar reflections that he poured 
out the story of his life to a young gen- 
tleman with whom he had become ac- 

uainted in the coffee-room of the 
White Feathers in Holborn. His coms 
panion was very well dressed and 
very good-looking, and looked on Mr 
Winnles as a person of the greatest 
knowledge of life, and always felt when 
in his company that he was in the pre- 
sence of a positive hero; for Mr 
Winnles was not much in the habit of 
listening to the dictates of his naturally 
modest disposition, but availed himself 
of every opportunity of displaying his 
qualifications to the best advantage. 
By giving scope to a very vigorous ima- 
gination, he improved the simplest 
incidents in his life, and in this respect 
was a more estimable character than is 
often to be met ; for he escaped the 
sin of fighting duels, and breaking 
young ladies’ hearts, and yet had all 
the fame consequent on those praise- 
worthy achievements, by a simple ef- 
fort of invention. Mr Henry Bobus 
believed all that was said, and felt very 
much flattered by being admitted to 
the friendship of a person who had 
been engaged in so many extraordinary 
adventures, and been so triumphant in 
them all. 

«© Ah, I wish I were such a fellow 
as you are, Winnles,”’ he said one day. 
‘By George! if I had had half the 
pluck you have, you would never have 
seen me here.” 

“Pluck!” said the other. ‘I’m 
all pluck—I’ll eat or drink against e’er 
aman in England, for fifty guineas—T’ll 
lift weights, or leap a gate, or pitch a 
bar—lI never saw the chap that could 
beat me. But there’s no encourage- 
ment here fora man. I see a set of 
little fellers making their fortunes that 
I could squeeze into a nutshell ; thin 
fellers with no strength in their back- 
bones, that couldn’t eat a couple of 
herrings. I've always heard that me- 
rit’s neglected in London, and now I 
know it’s true.” 

Mr Winnles buried his head as he 
spoke in an enormous pewter pot, and 
after a few moments of a loud gurgling 
sound like the Falls of Niagara, on a 
somewhat diminutive scale, he thumped 
the vessel on the table— There!" he 
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said, * emptied at one gulp! I should 
like to see one of your Londoners do 
that!” 

Mr Bobus seemed struck with min- 
gled feelings, at beholding the feat— 
among which was perceptible a small 
tincture of disappointment—as he had 
evidently calculated on being allowed 
to try his powers on the gigantic tank- 
ard. 

*s Ah, never fear, Winnles,” he said, 
* you're sure to get on. I only wish 
I had half your energy.” 

“Energy, what’s that?’ enquired Mr 
Winnles—whose education | have al- 
ready said had been a little neglected 
— «If you mean you wish you had 
half my beer, my dear feller, you're 
perfectly welcome to it—paying half 
the ticket, in course.” 

‘© Oh no, it wasn’t your beer,” re- 
plied the other, “ it was your activity 
—your enterprize, your confidence, 
and ail that sort of thing. As for me, 
I can never get on at all, I’m sucha 
shame-faced fellow. I might have 


been married and rich by this,time, if 
I had had half as much assurance as 
ou.” 
** So might I, a hundred times,” re- 
plied Mr Winnles ;—* there were four 


or five girls in Devizes — beautiful 
creatures—rich girls, too—that were 
dying to have me. I ate beefsteaks 
for a wager, with Bill Tuckett, giving 
him half a pound, and his sister fell in 
Jove with me like magic. She has 
fifteen hundred pounds of- her own— 
but it was no go. I beat Bill by four- 
teen ounces, besides two platefuls of 
pudding, and threw cold water on the 
girl’s advances. I don’t think fifteen 
hundred enough, Bobus—do you ?” 

“My Annie has more than five 
thousand.” 

“* Ah, that’s something—my eyes! 
what a lot of brandy and water that 
would buy!”” Mr Winnles became 
absorbed in the contemplation, being 
probably engaged in calculating the 
precise number of glasses the lady’s 
fortune could purchase at the rate of a 
shilling a piece. ‘* That’s what I call 
a very handsome fortune—why didn’t 
you marry her?” 

*‘ She likes me very much,” said 
Mr Bobus, “‘ we were neighbours’ chil- 
dren—she’s told me she liked nobody 
so well as me—but, somehow, I never 
could get up courage to ask her father.” 

«© Why should you?” interrupted 
Mr Winnles—“ it is not him you want 
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to marry, is it? You should only se- 
cure the girl, and if the father's im- 
pudent, put your fist in his eye—that’s 
how I would serve an old feller out— 
and I’ve done it too. There was old 
Mulker, the miller, asked me what 
was my intentions respecting his 
daughter—so his dam was providen- 
tially at hand, and I lifted him into it, 
by way of an answer. You never 
heard an old chap hollo so in your 
life. That was what I calls plain Eng- 
lish, and no mistake.” 

“* Ay, but that wouldn’t do with 
Mr Lory—he is a very learned man— 
a true gentleman, that hasn’t been in 
trade, except as asleeping partner, this 
ten years, and is a great philosopher.” 

«*Oh, by George,” said Mr Winnles, 
‘if he’s a field-officer, you had better 
take care. Them soldiers are rum 
hands to quarrel with ;, though I re- 
collect I licked a sergeant of the North 
Wilts—an old fellow that had lost an 
arm at Waterloo, and was lame of the 
right leg. The police thought I had 
killed him, but he was only stunned— 
this is a free country, and I think the 
military should be kept in order.”’ 

“ Ah! you strong fellows,” said Mr 
Bobus, “ can do a great many things 
that other people can’t venture on— 
but I think if 1 had had you to help 
me down at Dasnett, I might have had 
better luck than it is possible for me 
to have now.” Mr Bobus sighed as 
he said this. 

* Did they lick you?” enquired his 
friend—* for blowed if I would stand 
any of their nonsense with fists. One! 
two!—how I would pitch it into the 
old field-officer !—he doesn’t carry his 
sword, does he?” 

« Oh no—he made his fortune in 
the wood trade.” 

“ Then, how the devil is he an offi- 
cer?” 

‘‘ [didn’t say he was an officer!” 

«¢ You lie—you said he was.” 

“1 did nothing of the kind—I said 
he was a philosopher.” 

**A philosopher? And what sort 
of a trade is that?” 

** A philosopher,” said Mr Bobus, 
wishing to explain—“ is a man who 
thinks he knows every thing better 
than other people; or rather, that no- 
body knows any thing but himself.” 

** Ah! that’s a philosopher is it? 
I’ve met a precious sight of philoso- 
phers in my time. There was old 
Dick Rudge, the hostler at the Green 
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Swan, thought nobody could tell a 
horse from a cow but himself. I’m 
hanged if old Dick wasn’t a philoso- 
pher! Many’s the time I’ve kicked 
old Dick out of the stable —and it 
serves all those fellers right.” 

‘* But it isn’t so much the father I’m 
afraid of,” said Mr Bobus—* there’s 
a rival.” 

« A rival!” that’s famous! Is he a 
little fellow ?—how we'll lick him!" 

“ He is an uncommon clever man: 
they say he has published a book, and 
Annie is very fond of literature.” 

“© What the devil’s that ? ’ 

“‘ Books—dictionaries.” 

“Well, she doesn’t want to marry 
them, does she? Now, for my part, 
I never met with a girl that said she 
was fond of reading that didn’t like 
talking a precious sight better—es- 
pecially with good-looking fellers. 
They have always sense enough to 
laugh at thin-legged, spoony, little 
raseals, though they write ever so 
many volumes; and admire a broad- 
shouldered, stout-built chap, though 
he’s as ignorant as a horse. I s’pose 
the reason is, that their reading im- 
proves their mind. Lord! how I 


walloped a young man of genius that 


wrote acrostics in the Devizes Gazette. 
He wrote a ballad about Poll Stubbs’s 
eyes. Solthrashed him. But you 
don’t drink, Bobus.” 

** You emptied the jug. But as I 
was saying, if 1 had stuck up to her 
father boldly, I’m sure he wouldn’t 
have refused me, for he is very fond 
of his daughter.” 

“Then, upon my word, Bobus, I 
b'lieve you're a reg’lar spoon. You 
shouldn’t stay a moment here. You 
ought to be off to Dasnett by this very 
night's coach, say you've got a situa- 
tion of L.500 a-year—— 

‘“* But [haven’t. I wish I had.” 

‘* Well, you are an infernal spoon— 
What’s the odds whether you’ve got 
it or not ? Can’t you say so to the old 
wooden ph’los’pher ? If he b’lieves it, 
isn’t it the same thing as if it was 
true? And if he doubts your word, 
wop him. That’s the way I do to 
every body—More beer!” 

«© Hadn’t I better wait a while, and 
try really to get some situation or 
other? As to five hundred a-year, I 
suppose that’s more than a prime 
minister gets; but say a place in a 
bank, or some office with a hundred 
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ont fifty. I could do very well upon 
that.” 

*“ And the girl’s five thousand— 
then give some poor devil twenty 
pounds a-year to do all the work, and 
just call once a quarter or so to get 
the salary? That’s the sort of situa- 
tion I should like very well myself; 
but the mischief is, there’s no way of 
hearing about them when they’re 
vacant.” 

* You should read the advertise- 
ments in the J'imes,” said Mr Bobus. 

“ I’m not fond of literature,” said 
Mr Winnles ; “ but if I thought there 
was any notice in the newspapers that 
any person would give a good salary 
to a handsome young fellow that could 
eat or drink against any man in Eng- 
land, I think I would accept ; ‘pon my 
honour, I think I would.” 

‘* I’m afraid there’s no office of the 
kiad ; but I'll tell you what, Winnles, 
I'm very much inclined to take your 
advice, and go down to Dasneit once 
more. I’m sure Annie will be glad 
to see me, and if I had only a spirited 
fellow to back me, I’m certain all 
would end well.” 

“ Oh, if you mean to hint any thing 
about having a friend to back you, 
and think you’re going to gammon ME 
into. any thing of the kind, you’re 
mightily mistaken, I assure you,” 
said Mr Winnles, in reply to the mo- 
dest declarations of his companion. 
«* There’s a capital old saying at De- 
vizes, * Never do nothink for nothink 
for nobody ;’ and I’m the boy to act 
according to good mixoms. There’sa 
great deal of sense in them old mix- 
oms—old grandmother was full of 
them.” 

« I’m sorry you won't help me, for 
I’m afraid Mr Algernon Podgers will 
carry off poor Annie, with his acros- 
tics and conundrums.” 

“- With his post-chaise and four 
horses, you mean. ’Pon my honour, 
if you could stump up blunt enough 
for us both—or stay—will you give 
me five hundred pounds if I help you 
to get the girl?” 

‘© With all_ my heart, and think 
your services cheaply got.” 

Mr Winnles emptied the remainder 
of the tankard at a draught, and fell 
into areverie. ‘“ If the girl’s a real 
clipper, and takes to it kindly, I'll 
marry her myself. I could lick this 
spoony fellow into fits in no time. If 
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she doesn’t suit, and I get her for him, 
five hundred is an immense deal of 
money. I'll buy a pocket borough, 
and go into Parliament.— Well, it’s a 
. bargain!” he said aloud; “ andina 
week I will follow you to Dasnett.” 

«© A week?” enquired Mr Bobus ; 
“that’salongtimeto wait. Podgersmay 
have her to church before that time.” 

«* Write her a synonymous letter, 
saying Podgers has a wife and seven 
children, and that he thrashes them 
all. It’s what I always advise; for a 
girl hates to marry a man that’s un- 
kind to his wife ; and if she’s virtuous 
inclined, your Annie will turn him 
out of the house.” 

*¢ Oh no! that’s a dangerous plan !” 
said Mr Bobus; “ but I think I'll 
write a short note to-Annie, and tell 
her to expect me in a few days. [I'll 
write it this very moment, and show 
it to yon before it goes.” 

While the young gentleman betook 
himself to another box in the coffee- 
room, and racked his brain for elegant 
expressions to convey his intentions to 
the bonnie Annie Lory, Mr Winnles, 
by way of giving any person who 
might have chanced to see him an idea 
of his being of a literary turn of mind, 
ordered the waiter to bring him the 
Times newspaper : and as probably he 
foresaw that his intellectual labours 
would be somewhat dry, he ordered a 
fresh supply of strong beer at the same 
time. Beginning at the first page, he 
spelt his way in a very careful and 
praiseworthy manner through the an- 
nouncement of the ships that were 
ready to sail for Calcutta. ‘* Them’s 
all emigrants, I s’pose for America, 
and that ere Calcutta, I take it, is one 
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of the Benighted States.” He then 
advanced through the innumerable 
estates that were to be sold—the inte- 
resting tales of distress told by ladies 
reduced from affluence—the applica- 
tions for confidential situations by 
X Y Z, and the rest of the alphabet ; 
till at last an advertisement struck his 
eye that arrested his whole attention 
ina moment. ‘* Wanted, a person of 
gentlemanly address and great vital 
energy, for an employment of the 
most scientific and honourable kind. 
Apply to Hocus and Squills, patent 
antidote venders, at their involuntary 
sleep-producing warehouses, Holborn, 
London.” Mr Winnles read the ad- 
vertisement over and over again : but, 
from the slight defect before alluded 
to in his early education, he was not 
quite master of the full meaning of 
the announcement. “ * Wanted,’” he 
read, “ ‘a person of gentlemanly ad- 
dress’—that will do!—‘ and great vit— 
vittle energy’—that’s the very thing! 
a person of great vittle energy must 
mean a fellow that’s a good hand at 
tucking in. I'll eat three pounds of 
mutton chops, and say thank ye for 
more. I'll call on Hocus and Squills 
the first thing in the morning, or go 
and offer to breakfast with them at 
once. Here, Bobus! only look at this 
newspaper! I think if my fortune 
ain’t made it’s my own fault.” 

Mr Bobus examined the advertise- 
ment, and advised an application early 
the following morning; and Fluffy 
Jack lay awake a long time that night, 
wondering what employment they 
would offer to him, in which his enor- 
mous appetite was so indispensably 
required. 


Cuapter II. 


On the following morning, at a very 
early hour, Mr Winnles had dressed 
himself with extraordinary care. A 
bright green cut-away coat, with 
bright brass buttons, was drawn very 
much in at the waist, and puffed very 
much out at the chest—pepper-and- 
salt knees, with dark-brown topped 
boots, a red silk neckcloth, and a 
highly polished walking stick, were 
the chief articles of his set-out—useful 
and ornamental ; and in full expecta- 
tion of the triumphant effects of his 
manners and appearance, he betook 
himself, about nine o'clock, to the 
involuntary sleep-procuring wares 


houses of Messrs Hocus and Squills. 
He was ushered through an enormous 
gallery, filled with all manner of la- 
belled bottles and pill-boxes, into a 
small and dingy room, where an old 
gentleman was seated on a high three- 
legged stool, busily turning over the 
leaves of a ledger. 

‘I call in consequence of an adver- 
tisement in the Times newspaper about 
an honourable employment,” said 
Fluffy Jack ; “ifit’s a good thing, and 
fit for a gentleman, I'm your man.” 

The old gentleman looked at the ap- 
plicant, and did not seem displeased 
with his appearance. 
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« You are very kind, sir—I expect 
Mr Squills every minute; the busi- 
ness lies in his department—not mine. 
Pray be seated—he’ll be here di- 
rectly.” 

So saying, he resumed his labours 
in examining the pages of the ledger. 

« That’s a tremendous big book,” 
thought Mr Winnles; “if he makes 
only a crown-piece on every page 
he'll be as rich as a Jew—’pon my 
soul, I think they’re only immense 
apothecaries, and perhaps want me to 
do the bleeding—a very nice trade if 
they pay me well.” But his further 
meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of the acting partner, Mr 
Squills, a spruce dapper little man, 
with fat red cheeks, bright green 
handkerchief fixed by a large emerald 
pin, close-fitting trowsers, and a rid- 
ing-whip. 

‘«* This gentleman,” said Mr Hocus, 
pointing to Fluffy Jack with the end 
of his pen, ‘‘ applies about the situa- 
tion.” 

“© Ah—ha—let me see,” said Mr 
Squills—* you wish to enter into our 
employment, eh ?—how old are you?” 

«* Three-and-twenty.” 

‘** Are you strong and healthy ?” 

“‘ Infernally—never was ill in my 


life.—(’ Pon my word, I’m afraid those 
fellows want to engage me as porter.”’) 
« Just let me feel your arm—very 


fine muscle. Can you concentrate all 
your thoughts on any one subject ?” 

Mr Winnles professed his inability 
to understand the question, and the 
dandified little gentleman proceeded 
to explain. 

‘“¢ |] mean, can you, by an effort of 
volition, fix your whole soul on any 
given point,—can you impinge the 
whole force of your intellect on a given 
subject 2” : 

“‘ I suppose so,” said Mr Winnles, 
with less of the self-possessed man- 
ner that was characteristic of him 
than usual, 

«¢ What can your mind dwell upon 
most continuously ?” pursued the ques- 
tioner; ‘ for it is indispensable to 
the highly honourable post we have 
the disposal of, that you should be in 
full possession of the powers of con- 
centrating all your mental energies 
into one absorbing focus. Can you 
think the Duke of Wellington ?” 

«* I don’t quite take,’’ replied Fluffy 
Jack. ** What do you mean by think. 
ing the Duke of Wellington? I think 
of him.” 
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** No—no. Can you evoke him at 
this moment, and cast your whole in- 
tellectual substance into his image ?” 

‘* His image ?” enquired the puzzled 
Mr Winnles. ‘“ Do you mean his 
image in plaster-of-Paris? or what 
the devil do you mean?” | / 

“ Tlike that. You have strength 
of will and condensed energy. Can 
you imagine vividly anything you are 
fond of ?” 

“Yes. I can shut my eyes and see 
a cold veal pie and two quarts of por- 
ter as if they were at my elbow.” He 
accordingly shut his eyes, and as if 
feasting on the savoury steams of those 
imagiued viands, he licked his lips in 
the most gustatory manuer imagin- 
able. 

“Is your whole soul in it?” enquir- 
ed Mr Squills, evidently delighted 
with the progress of his catechumen. 

“‘ Every bit of it. And now I think 
I see a tumbler of brandy and water 
—eh?” 

“IT think, Mr Hocus, this gentle- 
man will do,” said Mr Squills, ad- 
dressing his partner ; “ he has a mag- 
nificent arm, a strong self-will, a pow- 
erful digestion, and altogether is as 
replete with animal energy as a full- 
charged vase with electricity.” 

“ Really, Mr Squills,” replied the 
sedate old gentleman, “ that is quite 
out of my department. If you like to 
entrust the affair to him, I can of 
course have no objection; we can en- 
ter at all events on a short engage- 
ment.” 

‘* T should like to try him only once 
more,” said Mr Squills. ‘* Do you see 
that clerk? He has been sitting up 
all night concocting flowers of Gilead 
out of dockens and celery—think him 
as you did the pie.” 

Mr Winnles collected all his powers, 
and imagined the clerk roasted and 
just fit for eating, and in ashorttimethe 
bodily presence of the unhappy young 
man disappeared from his mind, and in 
his stead he beheld an enormous round 
of beef, on which he had the good for- 
tune to dine at the White Feathers on 
the preceding day. He began grind- 
ing his teeth in a most cannibal man- 
ner, under the strong influence of his 
imagination ; and whether the clerk 
was alarmed at these motions, or was 
weakened by the previous night’s vi- 
gils, he tript as he descended from his 
Jofty stool, and fell at full length on 
the floor. 

Mr Squills immediately shook hands 
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with tremendous enthusiasm with Fluf- 
fy Jack. 

«‘ My dear sir, [close with youatonce. 
I have never seen a problem in science 
so beautifully resolved. I only wish 
some of the unbelievers had witnessed 
this most magnificent experiment. 
Mr Hocus,” he added, turning to his 
partner, “* if you feel that you can 
entrust your department to Mr Winn- 
les’s agency, 1 am perfectly satisfied 
with his powers, as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

** I must explain matters a little to 
him,” said the old gentleman, * before 
we actually conclude,” and shutting 
up his book, and putting the pen he 
had been using behind his ear, he de- 
scended from his elevated position. 
«* You see, Mr Winnles,” he said, ina 
rauch more business-like tone than 
the enthusiastic Squills, “ we are the 
largest holders in Europe of medicines 
of a peculiar kind, or in fact of all 
kinds. We are not like the common 
run of narrow-minded druggists, that 
refuse to meddle with any thing but 
articles recommended by the regular 
faculty. We despise the regular fa- 
culty——” 

«© We do indeed!” emphatically 
chimed in Mr Squills.  Brutes!” 

‘* And open our stores for the re- 
ception of any new discovery in the 
healing art. Our object in engaging 
with you is to secure the services of a 
gentleman of zeal and ability, inspread- 
ing abroad the reputation of our va- 
rious specifics. We shall furnish him 
with specimens of each, and he will 
endeavour to procure orders. from 
country venders, or introduce them, if 
he possibly can, into private families. 
Mr Squills will explain to you what 
he wishes done with one or two phi- 
losophical discoveries, requiring, as 
you perceive, a peculiar bodily organi- 
zation in the practitioner ; and now, if 
you will walk into the wareroom with 
me, I will show you a few of our prin- 
cipal articles.” 

He led the way into the front shop, 
and looked round with an air of im- 
mense satisfaction on the well filled 
shelves. 

“‘ Pray, have you a good appetite, 
Mr Winnles?” he said, taking about 
a dozen little pill-boxes in his hand. 

Mr Winales was a little staggered, 
feeling assured that tlie old gentleman 
was about to feed hin with the con- 
tents. 

**’Pon my honouy, ir—you must 


really excuse me—never take pills on 
no account.” 

** Oh, I don’t wish you to set the 
public an example of the art of swal- 
lowing the wares you recommend to 
them,” said Mr Hocus, laughing. ‘ I 
only asked you in a general way if you 
had a good appetite.” 

Jack felt himself at home when the 
question was explained to him so sa- 
tisfactorily. 

“Haven't I an appetite? I'll eat 
against any two men in England— 
any thing—raw mutton, tallow can- 
dies, yards of tripe, Scotch haggis— 
any thing but live cats—I never could 
stand living quadrupeds, except oys- 
ters. I can eat nine hundred between 
tea and supper. Haven’t I an appe- 
tite? I should think I had.” 

The two gentlemen looked with sur- 
prise, not unmixed with admiration, 
on the possessor of such amazing 
powers; but Fluffy Jack was now on 
his favourite subject, and was deter- 
mined to inform them of a few more 
of the feats he prided himself on. 

«* There was four men as worked 
for grandmother when she did a bit of 
farming, and on Sundays, ye see, they 
always sent a pie to the bakers. I had 
such a lark once with them old fellers! 
I waited at the baker’s door about one 
o'clock, and there was four little girls 
comes to the bakers, and says, * Please, 
sir, I wants faither’s pie.’ ‘* O, does 
you?’ says I to myself. *¢ Very well, 
my dear,’ says the baker, ¢ here it is, 
and the charge is three-halfpence.’ 
The first little girl she pays the three- 
halfpence, and was a-walking off with 
the pie. I nicks it out of her hand, 
and flummoxed it, gravy and all, right 
down my throat, afore she could say 
crikey. ‘ There, my dear,’ says I, 
‘there’sthedish. Tell your faither he’s 
a cussed old glutton to be tucking out 
in that ’ere way instead of going to 
church.’ The second little girl comes, 
and I do exactly the same. The third 
comes, and I must say it was rather 
up-hiill work bolting the pie she 
brought, it was so confounded bony— 
nothing but scraps; but still I was 
determined to have out the joke ; and 
I finished off the fourth as if I hadn’t 
seen meat for a fortnight. I recollect 
it was a rabbit pie, the last one—a 
favourite dish of mine—and I think I 
never saw better fun than the four 
little girls going off with their empty 
dishes, and the four hungry old fellers 
blowing ’em up like mad.” 
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“ Astonishing !—my dear sir,”— 
said Mr Hoeus, drawing him confi- 
dentially aside, ** I think you have for- 
gotten to tell us the cause of your ex- 
traordinary appetite.” 

“Cause !" said Mr Winnles— 
‘‘ There’s no particular cause for it that 
I knows of, except an infernal fit of 
hunger that comes on me three or four 
times every day.” 

‘** You are quite mistaken, my dear 
friend,” continued Mr Hocus, in the 
same confidential tone; ‘‘ you have for- 
gotten that you were all your life 
famous among your friends for a de- 
fective appetite, till you luckily tried 
a box of Hocus’s Gastric Diluents. 
Here they are. I invented them my- 
self. You will have the kindness, when- 
ever you sit down to dinner in any 
public room, to take one of those pills 
in presence of as many people as you 
can attract the attention of” 

‘‘ Blowed if I ever took a pillin my 
life; no, not though old grandmother 
promised me ever so much sugar- 
candy.” 

«* You are mistaken, Mr Winnles,” 
said Mr Hocus, looking very cold and 
haughty—‘“* you owe your appetite 
entirely to a constant use of the Gas- 
tric Diluents. Remember !” 

“¢ Well—I don’t know—but” 

‘¢ There is no but in the matter. I 
tell you, sir, you never were known 
to eat more than an ounce at atime; 
you were a perfect skeleton— your 
life was despaired of, and the faculty 
pronounced you in a state of chronic 
inanition, till you luckily tried these 
invaluable pills. You recollect. it 
now?” 

Jack was fairly cowed by the voice 
and determined manner of Mr Hocus. 

“ Well, pon my word,” he said, 
“now that you put it into my head, 
it’s all true.” 

** You'll sign your name to a certi- 
ficate to that effect? And above all, 
you'll mention it wherever you go? 
And now we're agreed upon that head. 
You have a fine head of hair, Mr 
Winnles!” 

‘* They call me Samson,” replied 
Fluffy Jack, passing his hand through 
his enormous locks, “after some per- 
son that was famous for his wig.” 

** How curious it is, isn’t it, Mr 
Squills?” said Mr Hocus, as if call 
ing his partner’s attention to an ex- 
traordinary fact in natural history— 
«* how curious it is, that our friend 
Mr Winnles was completely bald in 
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consequence of a dreadful scarlet fever 
which he had at seven years” 

«© Never had a fev" 

*¢ Hush, sir !—bald sir; baldas the 
palm of my hand, in spite of Russian 
oil and Macassar, and all externa) ap- 
plications, till he fortunately was re« 
commended by a personage high in 
the peerage to try a box—here is one 
of them—of Squills’s Anodyne Capil- 
laries.” 

‘* Strange, indeed,” said Mr Squills, 
“that you didn’t mention it to me be- 
fore, Mr Winnles. The effect arises 
from a vivifying influence I give by 
chemical combinations to the upper 
portion of the human brain. The 
power ascends through the occiput, 
and lubricates the roots of the hair. I 
am delighted to find you benefited so 
much by the experiment. How many 
boxes did you use?” 

**’Pon my soul—I was called hairy 
Jack when a boy. I never was bald.” 

*“* You forget again, sir,” said Mr 
Hocus in a stern voice, that brought 
the candidate’s memory to such a piteh 
of perfection, that he remembered dis- 
tinctly the growth of each particular 
hair. 

“You will show your head, of 
course, when you mention my part- 
ner’s admirable pills,” continued Mr 
Hocus. “ You talk of your grandmo- 
ther, Mr Winnles. Is she very old?” 

** A devilish deal too young to please 
me, that’s all I can say. The old var- 
mint may live this dozen years—she’s 
not above seventy-five. A healthy 
old cat as ever was.” 

‘“‘ It is very odd she should continue 
so well after having both legs broken, 
and three ribs stove in by a fall out 
of a three pair of stairs window,— 
don’t you think so, Mr Squills?” said 
Mr Hocus, without addressing any 
observation to Fluffy Jack. 

** Come now,” said that worthy 
gentleman, “this is coming it too 
strong. I’m hanged if ever granny 
broke a single bone in all her old 
body.” 

‘© Really, Mr Squills,” observed 
the senior partner, ‘ this gentleman, 
though admirably qualified for our 
situation—a most honourable and 
lucrative situation it is—will hardly 
do, from an extraordinary defect in 
his memory. I recollect the circum- 
stances of the old lady’s fall most dis- 
tinctly. The faculty as usual gave 
her up, till providentially a distin. 
guished prelate, who had recently ex- 
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perienced the almost miraculous ef- 
fects of Ginger’s Concentrated Essen- 
tial Bone-setting Drops, recommended 
a phial of them to her, and in a week 
there was no mark of the wounds re- 
maining, or the slightest symptom of 
pain or lameness.” 

«« That's true enough,” said Fluffy 
Jack. ‘ By George, she'll skip up 
stairs like a kitten !” 

«I thought you would recollect,” 
said Mr Hocus; “ this is one of the 
phials—only half-a-guinea each—and 
I think if you take care to mention 
your grandmother's case as one within 
your own knowledge, you can’t fail 
to dispose of many hundreds in the 
course of your summer journey. Your 
commission on each phial will be 
eighteenpence.” 

“ My eyes!” exclaimed Mr 
Winnles, in a rhapsody of amaze- 
ment at the stupidity of the two 
learned mediciners—‘ why the blaizes 
didn’t you mention that before? I’m 
blowed if grandmother dido’t break 
both arms a fortnight after, and was 
cured in two tea-spoonfuls—and the 
pills and the hair—Give us yer hands 
—won’t I touch ’em up about having 
no appetite, and being as bare as a 
milestone ?” 

In anticipation of unnumbered 
eighteenpences, he put both hands 
into his breeches’ pockets, and jingled 
sundry keys and pieces of money with 
the air of a man of enormous fortune; 
and lent a willing ear to all the mar- 
vels related by his principals of the 
virtues of their drugs and oint- 
ments.” 

** You have every chance, my dear 
sir,” said Mr Hocus, ‘ of being a 
very rich man. You have many years 
—probably ninety or a hundred—of 
existence before you.” 

** Come now, that is a little too 
much,” replied Mr Winnles, modestly. 
«© I’m now twenty-three. Suppose 
we say, I’ve fifty years before me.” 

«You come of such a long-lived 
family,” pursued Mr Hocus. 

«¢ Mother died when I was a baby, 
and father died in the Fleet at twenty- 
eight—a rare hand he was, I’ve heard 
say, at gin and water; but he hadn't 
it in him, so it killed him.” 

«* Your commission on these pills, 
Mr Winnles,” said the old gentleman, 
showing him a violet-coloured box, 
with the head of a very ancient indi- 
vidual on the lid, ‘ is half-a-crown a 
box. They are compounded from a 
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recipe left by Methuselah, and pre- 
served in the original by Noah in the 
ark. A distinguished Hebrew scholar 
translated it, and Mr Squills com- 
pounded the ingredients ; and though 
they have only been in use about ten 
years, and therefore we can’t yet say 
their effect in prolonging life to such 
an unusual period as two or three 
hundred years, you must be well 
aware that not a single person has 
died out of the millions of very old 
people who have taken them. You 
understand ?” 

* Don’t 1?” said Mr Winnles— 
“to be sure Ido. Nobody can die 
that takes enough of them. I'll swear 
to it till I'm black in the face.” 

‘‘ | believe you may safely do so,” 
interposed Mr Squills, with great so- 
lemnity; “ for, as has been justly 
observed by one of the most illustri- 
ous of the judges, these pills, by means 
of which Methuselah reached his great 
age, will probably have the same ef- 
fect on any person taking them to the 
same extent as he did. He lived till 
he was near a thousand years old.” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! I wonder if he had 
cut all his wisdom teeth,” said Mr 
Winnles, with an enormous explosion 
of laughter. ‘ He must have been a 
fine old boy going to the Sunday 
school, this My toozler. A rum name 
to give him too; but I s’pose he was a 
wild chap among the girls.” 

** Your jocularity is misplaced,” 
said Mr Squills, who felt his dignity 
offended by such a boisterous inter. 
ruption. ‘ Methuselah, sir, was an 
old gentleman long ago, who discover- 
ed the ingredients of these invaluable 
pills; and as they kept him alive near 
a thousand years, you may safely gua- 
rantee to any very old person who ' 
takes ten boxes per annum, a life of 
five or six hundred years ; five boxes 
will secure three hundred years ; three 
boxes two hundred years; and so on 
in proportion. The boxes are ten and 
sixpence a-piece, and your commission 
on them half-a-crown.”’ 

It is impossible to describe Mr 
Wionnles’s gratification at being the 
means of communicating such a va- 
riety of inestimable benefits among 
the public at large. When he looked 
round the loaded shelves, and heard 
the two eloquent partners descanting 
on the supernatural powers of every 
one of the specifics, he could not help 
feeling an unbounded admiration for the 


philanthropic feelings which prompted 
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two gentlemen, like Mr Hocus and Mr 
Squills, to bestow such care and at- 
tention on the pains and sufferings of 
their fellow- creatures. 

« But don’t you think, gents,” he 
said, * that this is a little too hard on 
some sets of fellers—very nice chaps 
some of them? There’s a undertaker 
at Devizes that can drink ye off four- 
teen cold-withouts, and never be a bit 
the worse. Now, what’s to become 
of him and all the grave-diggers ? For 
if people has any sense, in course 
they'll send up orders for waggon- 
loads of old Toozler’s pills, and never 
die; and if they don’t die, in course 
they won't like to be buried; and if 
they’re not buried, where will Bill 
Boxer get employment, or money to 
pay for fourteen cold-withouts? un- 
less it be of cold water without the 
brandy. For my part, I think it’s 
rather a hard case on poor Bill.” 

. © You forget, my good sir, that, for 
every life we save, a hundred are sa- 
crificed by the regular faculty; anda 
thousand by all the other ‘ Specific 
Medicine Sellers.” Don’t be the least 
uneasy. Your friend Mr Boxer may 
increase his potations as much as he 
likes. The faculty will pay for all.” 

Mr Winnles felt the scruples which 
friendship had inspired him with in- 
stantaneously dispelled, and applied 
his whole attention to the explanations 
that were given. When he had been 
duly instructed in the virtues of all the 
medicines in the outside shop, he was 
again led into the little sanctum at the 
back of the house, and illuminated in 
the art of producing sleep on the most 
vigilant of patients, without administer- 
ing any drug tothem whatever. Iam not 
at liberty to reveal the full particulars 
of the secret, but will only mention, 
that it consistedin sundry very strange- 
looking gesticulations, wavings of 
hands, stampings of feet, blowings 
and puffings, and, finally, a small 
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wooden instrument, shaped exactly 
like a pair of compasses, bearing on 
the top an ivory ball about half-an- 
inch in diameter. 

‘* This, sir,” said Mr Squills, after 
giving his directions and explanations, 
‘ is the whole of the apparatus. The 
use of this, with a strong adhibition 
of the will, resulting from the posses- 
sion of great vital energy, will pro- 
duce a refreshing, although superna- 
tural, sleep, in the course of twenty 
minutes. Under the influence of it, 
the patient will be wonderfully gifted. 
He will understand foreign languages ; 
he will be able to foretell the future, 
and clear up all the mysteries of the 
past.” ’ 

“ By George! why don’t you set 
some conjuring feller asleep? He 
would make our fortunes.” 

‘‘ We shall make our fortunes,” 
said Mr Squills, with a smile, “ with- 
out applying to any conjurer. You 
will join the Northern Circuit as soon 
as you can get ready. We shall give 
you letters to all our friends, and par- 
ticularly to scientific gentlemen who 
are in the habit of lecturing in the 
various country towns. You will re- | 
ceive every aid and assistance from 
our friend Mr Lory of Dasnett, near 
Northampton, who is an enthusiast in 
science, and particularly in our new 
discovery of the method of inducing 
involuntary sleep.” 

“* Mr Lory ?” said Fluffy Jack,— 
“‘ how cussed lucky !—it’s as good as 
five hundred pounds in my pocket— 
or maybe five thousand—who knows?” 

“You've heard of our friend Mr 
Lory ?” 

“ Oh yes—a great friend of mine 
has told me all about him. I shall be 
ready for a start the day after to- 
morrow.” 

‘* By that time you will find every 
thing prepared; and in the mean 
time, good morning.” 


Cuarter III, 


In three days after the arrangement 
so satisfactorily entered into, Mr 
Winnles was seated on the driving- 
box of the Magnet, for in those days 
the railways were unknown, and was 
impressing the coachman with the 
actual necessity, if he wished to live 
two or three hundred years, of taking 
unlimited quantities of the Toozler’s 
pills. Whenever the Magnet stopped, 
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the guard was rigorously examined as 
to the safety of a certain square-shaped 
wooden box, which was carefully 
corded, and placed under a tarpaulin, 
as if it contained some extremely pe- 
rishable commodity ; and on receiving 
assurances of its good condition, Mr 
Winnles replaced himself on his seat, 
and said, ‘* Mind you take care of it. 
By George! there’s life and death de- 
2k : 
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pending on that ’ere box.” It need 
not, therefore, be stated, that it con- 
tainéd a large assortment of the 
choicest specimens of Hocus and 
Squills’s skill, and that Fluffy Jack 
was commencing his first journey asa 
member of this distinguished circuit. 
No particular incident occurred till 
the course of his business took him to 
the good town of Northampton. On 
arriving at the Black Snake, he was 
received by his friend Mr Bobus, who 
had left London a day or two before 
him, and had been established in the 
coffee-room of that excellent hotel for 
about a week. 

«* I’m so glad you’re come,” he said, 
shaking his hand. “ I feel as if I had 
ati immense deal more pluck already ; 
but I'm afraid, after all, it’s too late. 
The mother is strong against me.” 

« Tt’s just like them. I never could 
see the use of young girls having 
mothers at all: they’re always so ri- 
diculous. There was Poll Blewitt at 


Devizes—crikey ! if a feller only look- 
ed at her, her old mother swore he 
was making love; and if you said but 
a word to her—told her it was a fine 
day, or some pleasant sort of speech 


of the kind—blowed if the old one 
wasn’t down upon you for a breach of 
promise of marriage; and she had a 
son an attorney. And the consequence 
is, that Poll Blewitt might as well be 
deaf, for there ain’t a feller as can ven- 
ture to speak a syllable to her. I 
hates all mothers; and grandmothers 
is nearly as bad.” 

“‘ So you can give me no hope?” 

“ Not a morsel of—saving that ’ere 
five hundred pounds. I'll have you 
buckled to her in a week, or my name 
ain’t Jack Winnles.” 

«* Ah, that’s always the way you 
talk ; but you don’t know half the dif- 
ficulties of my position. I tell you, 
the mother is entirely on the side of 
that disgusting little fellow Mr Pod- 
gers ; she’s so fond, she says, of clever 
men.” 

“¢ Is she ?” said Mr Winnles, draw- 
ing himself up. ‘She ain’t such a 
stupid old girl after all,” and his feel- 
ings towards the respectable Mrs Lory 
were certainly softened; because he 
felt her predilection for clever men 
was a compliment to himself. ‘“ And 
what says the old wooden philosopher 
all this time ?” 

* Very little; but he says he thinks 
Annie onght to be allowed to please 
herself.” 
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« And if she pleases herself, you 
think she'll marry you?” said Mr 
Winnles, putting his forefinger into 
the ribs of Mr Bobus, “ eh, my fitte 
feller? You can keep nothing secret 
from old Jack Winnles.” 

Mr Bobus couldn’t deny the soft 
impeachment, though, on reflection, 
he could perceive no great skill in di- 
vination displayed by his friend in 
makjng the discovery. 

‘‘ But are you sure of it?” enquired 
Mr Winnles—“ No mistake? The girl 
would really marty you if she had her 
own way?” 

“She has told me 80,” said Mr 
Bobus modestly. 

‘*¢ The deuce she has! Oho! Mas- 
ter Bobus, you ain’t quite so shy as you 
make yourself out.” 

‘* T assure you—’pon my word—I’m 
so easily put out—by old women es- 
pecially ”»—— 

« And who isn’t, I should like to 
know? There ought to be a act of Par- 
liament putting all old women to death. 
There's my grandmother—a rum old 
file” —_—_—— 

*‘ Ah, but how are we to manage 
about getting Annie informed of our 
wishes ?” 

«* Why, you fool, I’m going to be 
quite intimate at the house—got let- 
ters to the old philosopher from Hocus 
and Squills ;—I'm going to set ’em all 
asleep, and join all their broken bones, 
and make all their hairs grow—by 
George! you'll see if I don’t do as I 
like in that house before a day’s over.” 

«* But, Mr Podgers””»—— 

« Oh—I'll stuff a box of pills down 
his throat that will stop his mouth for 
some time—never mind him. But 
come along—show me the way to old 
Lory’s house, and leave the rest to 
me.” 

So saying Mr Winnles proceeded 
along the main street of Northamp- 
ton, and across a few fields, and along 
beautiful lanes, till he came to the 
pretty town of Dasnett, and was shown 
a great red brick house with a bright 
green door and a wide flight of steps 
—in short the best house in the town 
—the residence of Mr Lory. 

Mr Bobus proceeded in the direction 
of the little river, to muse on the beau- 
ties of Annie Lory ; and it-happened, 
by an odd coincidence, that that young 
lady had chosen the same romantic — 
locality for the scene of her medita- 
tions; and in a very short time there 
were two extremely happy young peo- 
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ple, lounging down by the winding 
eurrent of the Dasnett, forgetting in a 
while every thing in the world but 
each other. In the mean time Mr 
Winnles had been shown into a small 
room well filled with books ; and pre- 
sented his credentials to a tall old man, 
with a very bald head, and a most 
solemn puritanical expression of coun- 
tenance—no less an individual, in 
short, than the celebrated Mr Lory 
himself. 

“IT am happy to see you,” he said, 
handing a chair to his visiter. “ Mr 
Squills informs me that you are char- 
ged with some most interesting secrets 
on the subject of his new discovery. 
You could not have come at a more 
fortunate moment, for I am just pre- 
paring a lecture for our Scientific In- 
stitution, on the effect of mysterious 
agencies in health and disease.” 

‘¢ You're uncommon civil, I do de- 
clare,” replied Mr Winnles; “ and if 
you would allow me to recommend 
you half a dozen boxes of our Ever- 
lasting Capillaries, I’m hanged if it 
wouldn’t add twenty per cent to your 
personal appearance. I never saw 


any body so bald in my life.” 
*¢ You’re very good, sir,” said Mr 
Lory, looking somewhat surprised at 


his new acquaintance. 

«Oh, don’t mention it—they’re dirt 
cheap, and three months tick to a 
friend like you; your mother wouldn’t 
know you in a week. Don’t you see 
how thick thatched | am?”—He went 
on showing his umbrageous curls.— 
* It’s all owing to the Capillaries. 
Hair would never grow on my head 
at all, till about three weeks ago I 
luckily fell in with this wonderful dis- 
covery. P’raps old Squills has writ- 
ten you an account of it—'pon my 
word I’m afraid it will be a losing 
concern for me after all; for old grand- 
mother has left me an uncommon sight 
of money in her will, and cuss me if I 
know how to prove I’m the same fel- 
ler. No one would know me again ; 
so unless I shave my head, I run a 
good chance of missing the legacy.” 

** It won’t be quite so bad, 1 hope,” 
replied Mr Lory, with a smile ; ‘‘ at 
the same time the preparation must 
be of extraordinary merit: is it one of 
Mr Squills’s own invention? He’s a 
most talented man—a very talented 
man indeed.” 

“ He’s up toa great many things, 
there’s no doubt of that,” said Mr 
Winnles; “ and for such a little eater 
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he’s an uticommon knowing little chap. 
You wouldn’t believe such a clever 
feller as that could make such a poor 
show with his knife and fork. Ishould 
like very much to give him a couple 
of pounds, with six or seven potatoes, 
add eat against him for a good wager.” 

* Indeed!—Is he in good health? 
Perhaps intense meditation has injured 
his constitution ?” 

‘¢ T only dined with him once, and— 
but, Lord! I’m forgetting the reason 
of my having such a capital twist. 
It’s all owing to old Hocus’s Gastric 
Diluents ; they’re such extraordi- 
nary things—them pills is—that you 
wouldn’t believe what they’ve done 
for me. I’m hanged if I didn’t live 
till I was twenty-one, on less than an 
ounce a-day. I’ve lived a fortnight 
on a single onion—never was seen 
such a miserable object—they nearly 
put me into Reading jail because I 
didn’t eat any thing for six months— 
but the moment I tasted the Diluents, 
nothing could stand before me. I can 
eat a round of beef at two sittings, and 
when I’ve taken six of seven of the 
pills, I think no more of swallowing a 
brick, by George! than if it was a 
quartern loaf. I once ate a milestone 
at three meals, for a wager—a devilish 
tough joint of meat I found it; but 
the Diluents would make a man get 
fat on tenpenny nails.” 

Mr Lory took another look at the 
brazen face of the unabashed Mr 
Winnles, “ Sir,” he said, “ I make 
it a point to believe in the possibility 
of all things, and I see nothing incre- 
dible in the statement you make, as I 
believe that science will be able to do 
more extraordinary things than to 
make substantial food out of mile- 
stones ; but at the same time, I never 
knew a gentleman who united in his 
own person the experiences you now 
mention.” 

“« That ain’t half of them; I haven’t 
told you yet about grandmother’s fall 
off the top of an immense high house; 
she certainly is one of the wonder- 
fullest old women, that grandmother 
of mine, that ever was. She broke 
every bone in her body, and was actu- 
ally picked up by the people that saw 
her fall, in two or three pieces; blow’d 
if two bottles of Ginger’s Concentrated 
Essential Bone-setting Drops didn’t 
make her so young again, that there’s 
a strong report in Windsley she’s 
going to be married.” 

* Mr Squills has only mentioned to 
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me that you will call on me, and do 
me the favour to show me a specimen 
of his invention for producing instan- 
taneous repose. If you will come this 
evening and drink tea with us at half- 
past six, I will introduce you to Mr 
Podgers—a talented man, and quite a 
philosopher—who will help me to 
judge of the merits of the system. 
Will you join us at that hour?” 

“ To be sure; I think it’s a capital 
way of passing the evening drinking 
tea, with a little cold meat and a loaf 
or two, till supper-time. I shall be 
most happy.”—And after a few more 
observations on subjects connected 
with his remedies, he left Mr Lory no 
little astonished at the extraordinary 
effects produced on a single individual 
by so many invaluable specifics. Mr 
Winnles was fortunate enough to fall 
in with his friend, Mr Bobus, before 
he had proceeded far on his way home. 
A very quick-eyed observer might 
have perceived a brown silk pelisse at 
no great distance, on the other side of 
the hedge—a brown silk pelisse, a 
dark grey bonnet, and a bright white 
parasol—but Fluffy Jack was so ab- 
sorbed in the triumphs he had just 
achieved, that he had no eyes, and 
very little ears, for any thing but him- 
self. 

“I say, old feller,” he said, slapping 
his friend on the back in a way which 
nearly rendered him a fit subject for 
the celebrated Bone-setting Drops— 
“you're getting ready that ’ere five 
hundred pounds, are you ?—for blow’d 
if it won't be wanted.” 

‘«* What! you think you will get the 
consent ?” 

“I don’t intend to ask it. You 
say you've got the girl’s, and that’s 
enough. Give her a hint that per- 
haps she'll have to ge on a journey 
to-night—that’s all.” 

** My dear friend, ’'m very much 
indebted”. 

« Five hundred—that’s the whole 
amount; but if you like to throw in 
an odd fifty, I can answer for my 
friend Jack Winnles, that he’ll not re- 
fuse. I advise you to be on the look- 
out at the door, or in the house itself, 
if you can manage it, at about half 
past seven to night.—So, no more at 
present but remains”—as people say 
at the end of a letter. And as Mr 

‘Bobus saw he might leave his patron 
to find his way into Northampton by 
himself, and retained a distinct im- 
pression of having seen a bright white 
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parasol waved to and fro mysteriously 
a few minutes before, he sprang over 
the hedge and was speedily lost to 
view. Mr Winnles continued. his 
walk, immersed in deep reflection, 
and resolved to apply to the waiter 
that evening to get some clever 
scholar to indite an epistle containing 
an account of his proceedings to 
Messrs Hocus and Squills. He asto- 
nished several parties in the coffee- 
room—for, at the Black Suake, there 
is no room consecrated to the gentle- 
men of our profession—by swallowing 
a few of the miraculous Diluents, and 
demolishing an unheard-of quantity 
of viands, solely in consequence of 
their stomachic virtues. It is probable, 
also, that it was to their influence he 
owed the power of swallowing a pro- 
digious number of tumblers of cold- 
without; for it was difficult to believe 
that any unassisted appetite was capae 
ble of such extraordinary perform- 
ances. By half-past five his labours 
were finished, his apparatus carefully 
deposited in a brown paper parcel 
under his arm, and once more he took 
his way across the fields, and in due 
time arrived at the house of Mr Lory. 
That gentleman received him with 
the utmost politeness, and presented 
him to his wife, an old lady, witha 
prodigiously thin and prominent nose, 
piercing eyes, and firmly compressed 
lips; a countenance of the most de- 
termined expression, which an ingeni- 
ous modeller might have taken a hint 
from, for the design of a vinegar 
cruet. After her, he was introduced 
to Miss Lory, a handsome dark-eyed 
girl, but on this peculiar occasion 
suffused with blushes, and looking so 
conscious, that the modesty of Mr 
Winnles immediately concluded she 
was captivated at first sight. Various 
thoughts occurred to him as this idea 
entered his mind; but onthe whole, a 
love for the five hundred in hard cash 
predominated over the chance of five 
thousand, with the addition of the 
young lady herself. He was next in- 
troduced, in a very marked manner, 
to Mr Podgers, a fat young man, with 
a very shabby blue coat buttoned tight 
across his chest; a red nose and very 
little eyes, with a constant habit of 
turning them up to the ceiling ; blue 
trowsers, a great deal too short, re- 
vealing a considerable expanse of 
grey worsted stockings, and his feet 
shrouded in a pair of large muddy 
shoes; altogether, one of those distin- 
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guished literary characters, who con- 
sider that their genius sets them above 
the necessity of paying any attention 
to their external appearance. 

«¢ How do, sir? how do?” said Mr 
Winnles, holding out his hand to Mr 
Podgers—“ ’pon my word I’m glad to 
see you—I’m so fond of talented peo- 

le.” 
ue Sir, your address constitutes you 
at once in my mind an appreciator of 
the excellent and the true, than which 
no nobler philosophic character ever 
emanated from the Porch of Zeno, or 
the Groves of Academe.” 

‘* Beautiful!” said Mrs Lory, ina 
voice that was meant to be a very au- 
dible whisper. ‘ Annie, attend to 
what Mr Podgers is saying, it’s per- 
fect eloquence.” 

“Ts it, mamma ?—Oh!—I’m no 
judge of eloquence.” It appeared, 
however, from the peculiar look she 
bestowed on the subject of their re- 
marks, that she was a very good judge 
of ugly faces and dirty clothes. 

«s Ah, all that’s very fine,” said Mr 
Winnles, in answer of Mr Podgers’s 
compliment; * but I’ll tell you what, 
I recommend you just a single box of 
our celebrated Pimplefuge pills—it 
would take off all them horrid blotches 
from your face in a week; and, upon 
my soul, you wouldn’t be a very ugly 
fellow. The price is only 7s. 6d.” 

‘* Sir, the personality of your ob- 
servations is indicative of a lower 
order of intellect than that for which 
I at first had given you credit,” said 
Mr Podgers, looking very irate. 

“ Credit be hanged!” rejoined Mr 
Winnles, “ ready money only, and no 
abatement, that’s the only way of do- 
ing business; but really, now, them 
pills is extraordinary—they wash a 
fellow’s face as clean as if they were 
nothing but soap ; and the only draw- 
back is, that they’re so wonderful 
searching, that they might p’raps make 
a mistake about that little red snout 
of a nose of yours, and think it a pim- 
ple; and if they did, by crikey! they 
would walk off with it and leave no- 
think for a feller to pull, if he hap- 
pened to quarrel with you; which 
would be a misfortune to both parties 
—wouldn’t it, Mr Lory?” 

«* Your style of conversation is very 
unusual—not to say startling,” replied 
the old gentleman, “ and I cannot feel 
astonished at Mr Podgers being a 
little offended at the nature of your 
allusions. Perhaps, however, it is a 


misapprehension on our parts, and no 
offence is intended.” 

‘* Not a morsel of offence,” said Mr 
Winnles, “ all in friendship and the 
way of trade. The pills are reall 
wonderful, and would do him‘a deal 
of good.” 

“‘ Sir,” said the philosophic poet of 
the Dasnett Star, “I accept your 
apology in the fine relishing spirit of 
frankness with which it is offered. 
The heart that is harmonized by the 
soft influences of a benignant soul-ele- 
vating philanthropy, is ever the first 
to shake off—like dew-drops from the 
lion’s mane—the stern impulses of 
wrath and irritation. Love, the 
founder of the beautiful—the softener 
of the rough—the balm-distiller— 
covers with its placid wing the pas- 
sions that have been lulled to sleep by 
the music of philosophy ; and, there- 
fore, sir, anger, which found a momen- 
tary refuge in my bosom, is dissipated 
in the circumambient air, and again I 
am a man glowing with affection to 
my brother men.” 

“ By crickey! he speaks like a cora- 
cle!” said Mr Winnles, captivated by 
the eloquence of the philanthropist ; 
while Mrs Lory cast up her eyes in a 
rhapsody of admiration, ‘‘ Oh, Annie, 
it’s a perfect treat to listen to such 
language—I really sometimes think 
he is inspired.” But Mr Lory seemed 
amazingly relieved at this period of 
the conversation by the introduction of 
tea. The party seated themselves 
round the table, and after seeing Mr 
Winnles carefully help himself to a 
couple of the gastric Diluents, and 
hearing him enlarge in the most im- 
passioned manner on their effects, were 
prodigiously edified by watching the 
havoc he committed on the bread and 
butter. His efforts were almost super- 
human ; and on the strength of that 
one single exhibition he disposed of a 
great number of boxes. But even his 
great powers of mastication could not 
last for ever, and with an effort which 
apparently cost him some pain, he 
confessed he could eat no more, and 
the table was cleared. 

When they were left free to enter 
on the business of the evening, Mr 
Lory commenced by asking a few ques- 
tions with regard to the principle of 
the new discovery. ‘ Mr Squills has 
partly explained to me the method of 
proceeding ; but I confess I am still at 
a loss to understand the cause of such 
marvellous effects.” 
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“ It’s the easiest thing intheworld,” ivory knob on the top, which Mr 


said Mr Winnles; “ you fall asleep in 
about five minutes, because you can’t 
possibly keep awake ; and that, I take 
it, is the best reason that can be given.” 

«« Yet I’ve heard of great things, in 
cases of restlessness, being done by the 
pole of the magnet—you’ve heard of 
it, Mr Podgers?” 

‘¢ J had it once applied to my breast, 
sir, by a very scientific practitioner ; 
and the effects were certainly wonder- 
ful,” replied the poet. 

‘¢ Oh, what were they? Do tell us 
all about it,” said Mrs Lory. “ Now 
Annie, attend—he is going to be in- 
tense.” But Annie seemed to be think- 
ing of something else, for she did not 
arswer her mother. 

“‘ I felt my thoughts so oddly mixed 
up, that the real melted imperceptibly 
into the ideal; the dim, the awful, 
the mysterious rose like grave-yard 
exhalations, and darkened the whole 
heaven of my existence. In the gloom, 
monstrous figures fixed themselves in- 
delibly on the stormy background of 
that lurid sky. I felt strange tremors 


come over me, as if the vast was spread- 
ing a numbness, and the illimitable was 
fading off into the dismal and the pro- 


found ; but the pains in my chest were 
certainly relieved, and the operator 
replaced the pole of the magnet in his 
waistcoat pocket, and recalled me by 
a touch of his hand to the world of 
every-day life.” 

‘«* Crikey! he must have been as big 
as a mountain, and had a waistcoat 
the size of a meadow, if he put the pole 
ofthe Magnet into his pocket. Do you 
mean to make us believe that ?—by 
George, I’ll give you a letter to Hocus 
and Squills—they're the boys for touch- 
ing upastory.” - 

«« My dear sir”—said Mr Lory— 
‘* you must surely be aware of the ex- 
traordinary uses of the pole of the 
magnet.” 

‘“* To be sure I am—it's to keep the 
coach steady, and hook on the cross- 
bar. Do you think I’ve had my eyes 
shut all my journey down—or don’t 
know the pole of a coach from a tooth- 
pick ?. But never mind this little fel- 
ler with his fine words—I can’t make 
him out more than if he spoke French 
or Greek, or any other of the dead 
languages—look at this here.” So say- 
ing, he undid the brown paper parcel, 
and displayed to the wonderstruck 
party three or four of the little instru- 
ments shaped like compasses, with an 


Squills had furnished him with in 
London. , 

“ Them’s the apparatuses !|—cuss 
your poles of coaches !”’ 

«¢ And how do you apply them ? ”— 
enquired Mr Lory. 

« Why you open the legs of them, 
and set them astraddle a-top of your 
nose; then you look with all your 
might at the little white ball, and ina 
minute or two you'll be sound asleep.” 

“Is thesleep sound? I thought it 
had some preternatural effects similar 
to those of animal magnetism.” 

‘¢ Beats ’em hollow—a feller as is 
put to sleep by this wonderful inatru- 
ment, knows every thing. He can 
even tell you all that ever happened to 
any body you like to name; he can 
tell all that’s going to happen; in 
fact, it’s a thing that makes a man a 
reg’ lar witch.” 

“Extraordinary!” exclaimed Mr 
Lory. ‘It will be a fine subject for 
a lecture, Mr Podgers.” 

“* With quotations from the poets— 
and an analysis of its natural causes,” 
replied that gentleman—‘ Who can 
predicate any thing of the secret sym- 
pathies that may pervade the whole 
system of existence of which we form 
a part? Who can say whether the 
electric chain being touched in the re- 
motest quarter of space, does not cause 
a vibration for which we find it im- 
possible to account in our own most 
secret souls? It may be that the in- 
tense volition of some Abyssinian 
king sitting on a great rock amid the 
Mountains of the Moon, may be exer- 
cising, by the power of sympathy, a 
mysterious influence on my whole 
being at this very hour. Oh, the high 
truths of nature, what are they but 
stepping-stones by which, by pain and 
toil, we work our way up the steep 
mountains of science, till we ascend 
into the pure, the infinite?” 

“Oh Annie, isn’t that beautiful ?” 
said Mrs Lory to her daughter. 

‘* That’s what I call the dreadfullest 
gammon I ever heard,” exclaimed Mr 
Winnles, who did not like that any one 
should interfere with his experiments 
with disquisitions that gave such im- 
mense satisfaction to the old lady. 
‘* Now, I'll just ask you, Mr Podgers, 
to shut that mouth of yours, and go 
with me into the study. The rest of the 
party will put these little machines on 
in the mean time, and a few minutes 
will convince you of all I’ve said—by 
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George! I'll let no man accuse me of 
a watt of veracity.” , 

«Tn the cause of science, sir,” re- 
plied Mr Podgers, “I’m willing to 
submit to any experiment.” 

“Very well—I’ll manipulate you 
in the study: and you'll all be asto- 
nished at the results,” said Mr Winnles, 
while he fitted the instruments on the 
noses of Mr Lory and his wife ; Annie 
begged to be excused ; and leaving the 
philosophic gentleman and his spouse 
sitting with amazing gravity, gazing 
at the ivory ball, he led Mr Podgers 
into the study, and locked the door. 

«All the phenomena of nature,” 
said that gentleman, seating himself in 
preparation for the experiment, “ are 
rendered easy and simple by a recur- 
rence to the great and fundamental 
truth which has escaped the researches 
of philosophy, that life is an hypothesis. 
On that broad base I take my stand, 
and the dim becomes bright, and silence 
eloquence.” 

r Winnles in the mean time had 
taken off his coat, and at this period 
of the orator’s address, abruptly broke 
in on his harangue, by presenting his 
clenched fist within a very few inches of 
Mr Podgers’s countenance. 

‘‘Do you see this here bunch of 
bones ?” he said. 

‘*T perceive your hand.” 

* Then, ’pon my solemn davy, I'll 
knock it right through and through 
your skull, if you don’t do as I tell you.” 

‘«* Thereis no need for such vehement 
denunciations—as life is an hypothesis, 
and the magnetic influence’ —— 

‘“* Hold your clatter, my boy ; or by 
crikey ! you'll be a dead man in half a 
minute. You are chattering, and howl- 
ing, and kicking up a dust with acro- 
stics and other parts of philosophy, 
to get hold, if you can, of Annie Lory 
and her money.” 

«¢ Sir—what is the meaning ?” —— 

«¢ Oh, the meaning’s very plain—it 
is, that unless you help me this very 
moment to get over the mother’s ob- 
jections, and obtain her for Harry Bo- 
bus, I will mash your bones into a jelly 
—I will, by all that’s good!” 

Mr Winnles’s face glowed with de- 
moniacal rage, his prodigiously mus- 
cular hand clutched in a most vigorous 
manner, in the immediate proximity 
of Mr Podger’s nose; and that talented 
individual immediately conceived an 
idea that the strange personage before 
him was.a maniac of the most dan- 
gerous kind ; and he felt that his last 
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moment was come. From such enor- 
mous strength, roused bysuch confirmed 
insanit he saw there was no escape, 

« Will you promise?” again said 
Mr Winnies, iz 7 

“© Oh yes, certainly, my dear sir— 
any thing you can suggest.” 

“Here, then, clap this machine - 
across your nose, like the rest of them, 
and if any body asks you questions, 
say that unless Harry Bobus marries 
Annie Lory within a week, old Mrs 
Lory will die of the small-pox—recol- 
lect. So now I'll lock you in; and if 
you fail me, you’re a gone bob, and no 
escape.” 

“ This here is one of the wonder- 
fullest examples of this new science I 
ever saw, said Mr Winnles, walking 
triumphantly into the parlour, where 
the ancient couple were sitting with the 
instruments balanced on their noses. 
‘“* Mr Podgers is prophesying quite ex- 
traordinary. How do you feel, sir ?” 

“¢ Sir, I feel,” replied Mr Lory, “as 
if I was afflicted for life with a most 
painful squint. My eyes will never 
come right again.”” And on remov- 
ing the machine, his-looks certainly 
confirmed his worst fears. 

“‘ Oh, it will go off again—we’ve 
got an Anti-squint Lotion. Blowed, if 
old grandmother couldn’t see her right 
ear, one time, with her right eye, 
Such an infernal squint hers was ; but 
three rubbings made her as well as 
ever. But you ought really to go in 
and see the wonderful effects on Mr 
Podgers.” 

‘«¢ Whatis he doing ?” enquired Mrs 
Lory, who had taken the precaution 
to shut her eyes, and therefore felt no 
great inconvenience from the experi- 
ment; ‘is he eloquent? It will be a 
great treat to hear him under the in- 
fluence of the prophetic spirit.” 

“‘ No great treat for you, ma’am, 
I'm afraid,” replied Mr Winnles ; 
*¢ but before you go, p’raps you would 
let me ask Miss Annie to try the in- 
strument in your absence?” And 
there was something in the look with 
which Mr Winnles made the proposi- 
tion, that induced the young lady to 
accede at once. He fitted the ivory 
ball across her nose, and whispering 
to her to slip out, for now the coast 
was clear, and Henry Bobus at the 
end of the street, he unlocked the 
study door, and ushered Mr and Mrs 
Lory into the room where Mr Podgers 
was sitting, pale and terrified, with the 
instrument on his nose. 
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«Is he asleep?"’ enquired Mrs Lory. 

*‘ Sound as a church,” said Mr 
Winnles, striking within an inch of 
Mr Podgers’ face with his clenched 
hand. Mr Podgers felt the wind of 
the blow, and shuddered. ‘“ Ask him 
any questions. He can tell you the 
state of your health. He knows how 
long you have to live; and if he 
doesn’t answer right, he is in a state 
of the dreadfullest danger himself. 
How long has Mrs Lory to live ?” 

** Not above a week,” answered Mr 
Podgers in a tremulous tone, “ un- 


“‘ Unless what?” exclaimed the lady, 
losing all her regard for the philoso- 
phy of the experiment, in her anxiety 
about the means of averting the dread- 
ful sentence. 

*¢ Unless what?” said Mr Winnles, 
giving another dig with his hand 
within an inch of his eyes. 

* Unless Harry Bobus”—— 

“* Well?” enquired Mrs Lory, with 
incredible anxiety, ‘‘ what of Harry 
Bobus ?” 

‘“¢ Unless Harry Bobus marries Annie 
Lory,” continued the involuntary pro- 
phet. 

«* Gracious !—oh !—what’s to be 
done, Mr Lory ?” exclaimed his wife. 
“‘T’'ve dismissed Harry Bobus from 
the house—I’ve told him I'll never 
consent—I've driven him to despair!” 

«‘ What death will she die of?” 
asked Mr Winnles, with another tre- 
mendous blow towards his brow, that 
made his hair rise up as if in terror. 

“Of the small-pox” — answered 
Mr Podgers, groaning. 
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«Oh Lord!—how dreadful! Mr 
Lory, you seem to take no interest in 
saving me from such a dreadful fate. 
Is it impossible for Mr Podgers to be 
misinformed ?” 

‘* Quite impossible!” replied her 
husband—* if you had attended to my 
last lecture on the psychology of invo- 
luntary sleep, you would have known 
that, under that astonishing influence, 
the future is as open to the patient as 
the past.” 

«* Then there’s no hope. Oh! I'll 
go this moment and tell Annie to write 
for Harry Bobus.” 

‘©’T will be too late,” said Mr 
Winnles—** Within what time must 
they be married to save this old lady 
from the small-pox ? ” 

“ Within a week,” replied the 
oracle. 

The mother rushed distractedly 
from the room in search of her daugh- 
ter; but she was no where to be 
found—she sent all over the village in 
pursuit of her; but she could gain no 
tidings. Days passed over, but on the 
fourth, a letter came from Carlisle, 
signed “ Anne Bobus,” and relieved 
the terrified old lady from the fear of 
immediate dissolution. Mr Podgers, 
for his own sake, kept his secret, de- 
claring that he had no recollection of 
any thing that happened during his 
trance ; and Mr Lory, in spite of a con- 
firmed squint acquired in the experi- 
ment, lectured on the marvellous ef- 
fects of the discovery, to the admiring 
inhabitants of Dasnett, appealing to 
Mr Podgers for a confirmation of all 
his statements, 


Cuarter IV. 


About a month after these transac- 
tions, Mr Winnles found himself once 
more, in the course of his journey, at 
the Black Snake in Northampton. 
He walked by the well-known path 
across the fields, and was somewhat 
astonished to see, on a wall near the 
dwelling-house of Mr Lory, a large 
board, with the words—‘ Lory and 
Bobus, Wood-merchants.” 

**Qho, Master Bobus!” he said, 
walking down, as directed, by a very 
crooked finger delineated at the bot- 
tom of the board; and casting his 
eyes round the immense beams of Nor- 
way timber and solid blocks of maho- 
gany, piled up in the extensive yard— 
‘ My five hundred’s safe enough, I 


see. I wish it had been double, for 
all this wood must be worth an extra- 


ordinary fortune. I must see if I 
can’t get a little extra out of him, by 
way of interest.” So saying, he opened 
the door of a counting-house, and re- 
cognized our good-natured friend, Mr 
Bobus, sitting on a high chair at a 
desk, while a gentleman was seated in 
a corner of the room, busily smoking 
a cigar, and reading a newspaper. 

“Well, old Bobus,” cried Fluffy 
Jack, holding out his hand, “ you 
seem pretty snug here?” 

‘“* Oh, very comfortable indeed.” . 

“© Married, I s’pose, and all that ? 
I've Just stepped over to wish you 


joy.’ 
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** You’re very good.” 

‘‘ Capital assortment of wood here. 
You keep the books I see?” 

«¢ Yes; ever since my marriage my 
father-in-law has given me the whole 
management of the business.” 

“‘ Cash accounts and all?” enquired 
Mr Winules. 

His friend coughed, in an embar- 
rassed manner, as he answered “ Yes.” 

The stranger looked up from his 
paper for a moment, and went on with 
his cigar. 

«‘ Then, in course, you'll give me 
just a quiet check on your banker for 
that ’ere five hundred and fifty’”7—— 

Mr Bobus again coughed, as if he 
was a little puzzled. 

*‘ What! you don’t pretend to for- 
get that ’ere odd fifty? It’s interest on 
the principal. Come, fork out.” 

«¢ The fact is, Mr Winnles, that I’m 
a very quiet, bashful sort of man.” 

* Well, J ain't, and that’s a good 
thing ; but what has all that to do with 
my five hundred and fifty pounds ?” 

*¢ And I have no pluck,” continued 
Mr Bobus. 

*¢ Well, you don’t need much of it 
to write to a banker, do you? And 
what’s the use of having pluck your- 
self, when your friends have plenty of 
it for themselves and you too ?” 

«‘ Ah, that’s just what my friend, 
Colonel Stickem, has often said to me. 
Colonel Stickem, Mr Winnles—Mr 
Winnles, Colonel Stickem.” 

The gentleman thus introduced to 
Fluffy Jack rose from his seat, and 
presented a countenance of most dread- 
ful aspect, covered with mustaches 
and eyebrows, and scarred with 
wounds ; and bowed in a most polite 
manner. Mr Winnles put on a little 
dignity in his manner. 

‘“¢ Happy to see you, sir; but I was 
just asking my friend Bobus for a little 
sum he owes me—and I think a stran- 
ger would be better behaved if he put 
the door between him and two gen- 
tlemen engaged in a business conver- 
sation—that’s what I think; but 
p’r’aps you're of a different opinion.” 

‘«* Perhaps I am,” said the colonel; 
“ but I’m a plain soldier—a compan- 
ion of the Tower and Sword. I’ve 
slain twenty Miguelites with my own 
hand in one day, and think I may be 
trusted.” 

The manner of the soldier—the 
tallest, the broadest shouldered, the 
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fiercest eyed—the longest armed man 
Mr Winnles had ever seen, was so 
mild and pacific, that Mr Winnles de- 
termined not to be put down. 

‘* Bah !—who cares for your swords 
and towers? You are not going to be 
listening and eaves-dropping here, I 
assure you.” 

** The fact is, Mr Winnles,” said 
Mr Bobus, who still retained his lofty 
position on the three-legged stool, 
** that my friend the colonel is inte- 
rested in this matter. He has betted 
with me five-and-twenty pounds that 
you don't get a shilling from me.” 

* Oh, you have, have you?” said 
Mr Winnles,—** Did you ever see 
me eat, sir? I'll swallow pound for 
pound against any man in England.— 
Do you see my arm, sir?—it’s as strong 
as a horse’s leg!” 

“ Well sir,” said the colonel, 
slowly advancing, ** I never saw you 
eat—I never looked at your arm; 
but, mark me, sir, I have taken the 
measure of your nose, and, if you open 
your mouth again, I shall screw it out 
of your face, as if I was drawing a 
cork.” 

The words of the colonel were 
slow, but there was something in his 
voice, as he approached nearer and 
nearer, that showed he was very far, 
indeed, from being in a jocular hu- 
mour. And what was the issue of the 
meeting I am not precisely enabled to 
say, but it is certain that Mr Winnles, 
for a very long period, was so ex- 
ceedingly tender about the nose and 
various parts of the body, that it was 
generally supposed he had been thrown 
off his horse, or met with some other se- 
vere accident. The bone-setting pills 
seemed, in his instance, to have lost 
their effect, for the most prominent 
feature of his countenance is still most 
immensely swelled; and, from the 
fact of his shortly after leaving this 
most honourable Circuit considerably 
in debt to some of the most distin- 
guished members of it, it is univer- 
sally believed that the colonel won 
his bet, and that Mr Bobus, though a 
little deficient in plock, was by no 
means deficient in mercantile know- 
ledge; asit is clear, by the sacri- 
fice of twenty-five pounds, he made a 
saving of four hundred and seventy- 
five—not to mention the fifty claimed 
as interest. 
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No. III. 


Dost MouamMED. 


Tue affairs of Affghanistan have eli- 
cited so much interest, that a slight 
narrative of the rise of its late sove- 
reign may serve to clear some of the 
narratives on the subject. A portion 
of the troops of Nadir Shah, in his in- 
vasion of India about a century since, 
were Affghans—a race of barbarians, 
inhabiting a country whose Alpine 
temperature in winter, and whose fer- 
tility in summer, rendered them one 
of the most vigorous and athletic races 
of Northern India. Nadir, though a 
brilliant soldier, was a tyrant, and 
therefore hated; but, on his return to 
Persia, he became a sot, and was easi- 
ly circumvented by a court cabal. 
Poison and the dagger are the Eastern 
Bill of Rights. A conspiracy was 
formed against him, and he was stab- 
bed when lying in his tent, probably 
drunk. A period of general convul- 
sion followed, in which his auxiliary 
troops fought each other, or dispersed 
to their own homes. In the general 
disruption, the principal officer of the 
Affghans, Ahmed Shah, seized a con- 
voy of treasure belonging to Nadir, 
returned with his barbarians to his 
mountains, drove all opposition before 
him, and giving himself the pictur- 
esque title of the “ Pearl of the Age” 
(Dooree Dooranee), became monarch 
of Affghanistan. 

Ahmed had begun life as a robber 
on a large scale, and he continued his 
trade on an increasing one, as long as 
he lived. He must have been a for- 
midable neighbour, for he made four 
invasions of India; fell heavily on the 
decaying house of Aurungzebe, and 
robbed and massacred without mercy 
wherever he conquered. At length, 
a quarter of a century of profligacy, 

lunder, and toil in the pursuit of both, 
brought the founder of the Affghan 
throne tohisgrave. He died in 1773, 
about twenty years after Clive had 
laid the foundations of the British In- 
dian Empire, by the battle of Plassey, 

In the East the conqueror is always 
succeeded by a coward—and the foun- 
der of a kingdom by a fool; but the 
kingdom sometimes escapes the natural 


fall of the dynasty. Timour Shab, 
the son of Ahmed, was an indolent vo- 
luptuary ; but the kingdom survived 
him, though he reigned about as long 
as his active and clever father. 

On his death four of his crowd of 
sons were rivals for the throne. 
Humaioon, the eldest, attempted to 
proclaim himself king at Candahar, 
but was attacked by the army of 
Shah Zemaun, his brother, who had 
seized on Cabul, and assumed the 
throne, and by that brother had his 
eyes put out, and was thus render- 
ed, in the Indian style, incapable of 
empire. India is the land of conspi- 
racy, and a conspiracy was now form- 
ed against Zemaun, or his vizier, or 
both. The conspirators were seized, 
and had their heads cut off. But they 
had been powerful chieftains—their 
clans vowed revenge. Mahmoud, a 
third brother, put himself at their 
head, left Herat, of which he had been 
governor, and seized Candahar. All 
those affairs were bloody, but tho- 
roughly Indian. Zemaun, who had 
been preparing for an excursion of 
robbery to Hindostan, now stopped on 
his march, and hastened back to crush 
the rebellion; but his troops, either 
tired of him, or corrupted by his bro- 
ther, no sooner saw Mahmoud’s lines, 
than one half of them marched over to 
him. The vizier and the monarch 
had only to turn their horses’ heads 
and fly. They escaped to one of the 
mountain tribes, but Mahmoud’s gold 
followed them there. They were 
both delivered up; Zemaun, by a re- 
tributary fate, was blinded, and the 
vizier, more fortunate, was put to 
death. But in this furious family, 
there was a fourth brother, Shoojah, 
who had been left in charge of Ze- 
maun’s principal jewels at Peshawur. 
An insurrection—how raised is among 
the secrets of Cabul diplomacy—sud- 
denly burst round Mahmoud in the 
midst of a life of revelry; he was de- 
throned, and the jewel-keeper placed 
in his room. Shoojah was now king 

But the Affghan throne was again 
to be beset by insurrection. Mah- 
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moud éscaped from his prison, and 
Shoojah was forced to leave his harem, 
raise an army, and pursue him. He 
had, at the same time, an army fight- 
ing in Cashmere. The horizon now 
began to grow cloudy on all sides. 
His Affghanerian army was attacked 
and ruined in single battle; the next 
intelligence was that Mahmoud’s gene- 
ral, Futteh Khan, a chieftain of re- 
markable bravery and talent, had taken 
Candahar: this was about 1810, 
Shah Shoojah then advanced to meet 
the rebels, with a powerful army ; but 
he was beaten in two pitched battles, 
and forced to fly to the Punjaub, the 
territory of Runjeet Sing. 

Mahmoud was monarch once more, 
and, like a savage, forgetting what he 
owed to the talents and bravery of his 
vizier, Futteh Khan, or, probably, jea- 
lous of his popularity, he blinded 
him, and shortly after put him to 
death. This act of atrocity produ- 
ced the consequences which it deser- 
ved; the brothers of the vizier flew to 
arms. 

Dost Mohammed Khan, one of them, 
who has since figured so largely in the 
history of this distracted country, 
made himself master of Cabul. Two 
others seized Candahar, Cashmere, 
and the rest of the dominions. 

Shah Shoojah, under the protection 
of Runjeet Sing, was still unlucky ; 
he was plundered of his jewels. The 
*¢ Lion of the Punjaub”’ starved the 
fugitive prince, until he gave up 
especially the famous diamond, nam- 
ed * The Mountain of Light ;” 
and, at length, Runjeet having no 
more to get from him, Sujah and 
his family were suffered to make 
their way to the British territory in 
1814. 

The origin of the war with Dost 
Mohammed is still involved in some 
obscurity. The Persian attack on He- 
rat, openly directed by a Russian ge- 
neral, naturally excited suspicion of 
the loose fidelity of the Affghan king. 
It was unquestionable that he had 
commenced a correspondence with 
Russia, under pretence of protecting 
himself against the aggressions of 
Runjeet Sing. The British governor- 
general, unaceountably forgetting the 
absolute fickleness of the barbarian 
character, and the notorious facility 
with which it is swayed by money, is 
said to have refused adyancing a sub- 
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sidy of L.300,000, which the “ Dost”’ 
(prince) declared to be absolutely ne- 
eessary to his throne; and a march 
across India and a war were prefer- 
red, which have already cost, on a ge- 
neral calculation, about twenty times 
the subsidy, or seven millions ster- 
ling, and may cost an unlimited sum 
before quiet is restored, But the gal- 
lantry of the British troops shone 
conspicuously in this brief, but dan- 
gerous, campaign. Dost Mohammed 
was beaten, and taken prisoner; and 
now, after two years of nominal 
triumph, the whole struggle is to be 
begun again. 

But a new display of sentiment is 
actually fastening itself on this un- 
promising subject, and the Whigs and 
Radicals are beginning to exalt the 
Affghans into patriots, heroes, and all 
other fine things of the Radical school. 


* The orators say that the Affghans had 


a right to hate the British for forcing 
a beloved sovereign from them, and an 
unbeloved sovereign on them; that 
Dost Mohammed was the universal 
delight, and Shah Shoojah the univer- 
sal hatred, and that they were only 
performing the part of William Tell 
and Timoleon. But what is the fact ? 
it is a mere repetition of the case of 
Napoleon and Louis XVIII. The 
French would, doubtless, have prefer- 
red Napoleon, because he gave them 
plunder ; but we had strong reasons for 
preferring Louis, because*he allowed 
us to remain at peace. The Corsican 
was, doubtless, more a favourite with 
the French amateurs of “ La gloire,” 
than the old fat descendant of forty 
lazy kings; but he was a much more 
inconvenient neighbour for us,—and 
that was the grand question for us to 
consider. Accordingly, we flung that 
robbing and murdering emperor of 
the braves from the throne, and put 
the old man in his seat. This was 
exactly the case with the Affghans. 
Dost Mohammed was sanguinary and 
treacherous ; he made war upon us, 
and we beat him, captured him, and 
sent him to study the art of respect- 
ing the British government in a dun- 
geon. Shah Shoojah may be a sot or 
a simpleton, but he will not make war 
upon us; and, therefore, it is our con- 
venience to keep him on the throne. 
Whether we have done all in the 
wisest way—whether we might not 
have made Dost Mohammed as careful 
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of preserving the peace as the Shah, 
is altogether a question of circum- 
stances. Whether it would not have 
been much better to have left the 
Dost and the Kamram, and the whole 
circle of savages, to fight it out, and 
cut up each other, we have not the 
slightest doubt would have been the 
right proceeding, and must be the pro- 
ceeding after all. But to represent 
the Affghans as chivalrie, sensitive, 
and romantic,—as imitating in the 
slightest degree the rising of the 
Swedes for Gustavus, or the Scotch 
for the Chevalier, is nothing but to 
burlesque all truth, and make a tinsel 
novel out of a barbarian incident. 
The real nature of the insurrection is, 
an intrigue to drive Shah Shoojah from 
the throne, and put the contriver of 
the intrigue into it; the same thing 
has been done a hundred times over 
in India. An individual or a party 
have got together money enough to 
hire soldiers ; the nation are banditti, 
and would hire themselves to any one; 
the perfidy, lies, bribery, and villany 
of all kinds with which every thing 
done by the Asiatics is carried on, 
make a conspiracy—at once, the con- 
spiracy swellsinto a rebellion. Ifthe 
British resident is a man of sense and 
vigilance, he watches the plot, crushes 
the rebellion, and hangs the principal 
performers. If he is merely a showy 
coxcomb, he allows himself to be 
tricked with his eyes open,—imagines 
himself the first diplomatist in the 
world, while he is laughed at by his 
own palankin’bearers, and sits down 
to pen a dispatch to the governor- 
general, announcing the general pa- 
cification produced by his genius, 
when, in the next five minutes, he is 
shot in the midst of a general rebel- 
lion. Or; if he is a sulky, self-sufficient, 
and obstinate official, he despises all 
notice of the movements around him, 
refuses to believe that he is not infal- 
lible, and finally walks into the pitfall 
of the enemy, in the face of day. But 
the true evil of such things and 
persons is, the hazard into which 
they throw clever people and brave 
men, who were compelled to rely on 
them. Still we must have no varnish- 
ing of ‘the Affghans; they are a 
bloody, plundering, and vicious race 
of savages. The British certainly 
were impolitic in remaining so long in 
their country ; but the Affghans had 
been actually benefited by them: Bri- 
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tish expenditure gives opulence wher- 
ever it goes,—there had been no acts 
of tyranny,—the population were pro- 
tected,—and, as fo the idea of their 
feeling disgraced, like so many Ro- 
mans or Englishmen, at seeing an 
enemy’s army supporting a returned 
sovereign, all is verbiage. The only 
difference between the parties, is, that 
the British paid, but did not bribe, 
while the Dost Mohammed party bri- 
bed, but did not pay, and, among bar- 
barians, the bribe always carries the 
field. 

But the matter must come before 
the great British tribunal. The go- 
vernor-general must be compelled to 
account for his first having suffered 
so foolish, rash, and wasteful a war, 
ever to have been contemplated, and 
then to account for the palpably ab- 
surd, hazardous, and senseless man- 
ner, in which, after the conquest, the 
attempt to keep the country was main- 
tained. He must produce the corre- 
spondence of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
whose friends declare that he made 
the strongest remonstrances against 
the whole expedition. He must pro- 
duce the correspondence of Mr Clerk, 
and the other residents in that part of 
India. He must be able to satisfy the 
country on the project which was so 
long said to be entertained of garri- 
soning Herat, and thus extending the 
line of British hostilities from China 
to Persia, a line of 2000 miles. He 
must account for the ignorance which 
made the insurrection a surprise to 
him; or if he knew of it, the scattered 
and helpless condition in which the 
various bodies of our troops were left 
in that wild country. If he can de- 
fend himself on those points, so much 
the better; if he cannot, let justice be 
done to the army and the empire. 

The blow in Cabul is the heaviest 
that has fallen on the Indian army 
since the days of Hyder Ali, when the 
force under General Matthews was 
broken up by the Mysore cavalry—out 
this was upwards of half a century 
ago. It is a heavier blow than fell 
on the British army in Europe du- 
ring the whole Continental war; for 
though our troops on the Continent 
often suffered from disease and winter, 
they fought successfully, and even 
the march to Corunna was finished by 
a victory. But in Affghanistan, every 
kind of blunder seems to have been 
committed, and every kind of loss suf- 
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fered, unrelieved by a single ray of 
victory. Our gallant troops have been 
forced indignantly to fly before a rab- 
ble, because the rabble had food and 
they had none ; and the force which a 
few months ago would have marched 
triumphantly from end to end of In- 
dia, is now fugitive, or showing its 
habitual bravery only in dying on the 
field. 

The French newspapers are in 
high exultation at this melancholy aad 
bitter catastrophe. The miserable 
spirit of a Frenchman is never to be 
softened by a sense of what is due to 
the sufferings of brave men. All 
Paris is dancing with extasy at the 
idea-of our troops being driven out of 
Cabul. All the scribblers are on tip- 
toe for disasters, and the contempti- 
ble vanity of the nation sees nothing 
less in them than wiping out the dis- 


grace of Waterloo. ‘ Perfide Al- 
bion,” is the melo-dramatic rant of 
those most pitiful of penmen. “ Voila 
la Decadence,” is the prediction of the 
haranguers. And so, England is to 
be ruined, because a force, that after 
all would scarcely have made an ad- 
vanced guard for a Continental army, 
has been cooped up by snow, and 
compelled to evacuate a country where 
it could not find food! But, if France 
has some high-minded and some even 
rational men, she has millions al- 
ways pitiful, always boastful, and. al- 
ways mean, always talking of their 
high feelings, and always bitter and 
malignant, always vaunting their own 
prowess, and yet writhing under the 
scourge that every nation of Europe 
has in turn laid on France, and will 
lay on her again. 


IRELAND. 


If we should get no other good from 
the Conservative Ministry, we should 
thank it for its good to Ireland. Mur- 
der and larceny, the burning of houses 
and the robbery of arms, still go on, 
as in the case of all impulses, long and 
strongly given. ‘Ten years’ practice 
must produce dexterity in the art of 
burning out parsons and shooting 
landlords. We cannot expect the re- 
gular professors of assassination to 
throw aside their calling by virtue of 
a notion that there shall be no more 
jail deliveries ; but still they are sub- 
siding, and will subside more and more, 
as the law begins to revive a little, 
and judges and attorney-generals are 
something more than gentlemen who 
wear heavy wigs, and receive heavy 
salaries. 

But the great point is, that “ Agi- 
tation” has nearly run itself out. 
The rampant mendicancy that so lately 
ran over Ireland with its mouth full 
of grievances, and its bag full of 
priest pence, is now become actually 
the cripple that it pretended to be. It 
can no longer pluck the bandages 
from its eye, ad libitum, or unscrew 
its wooden leg, and take a share in the 
fight, with it for a weapon; it is now 
growing sightless, and the wooden leg 
is necessary to its being able to move 
at all. If the hat in hand was once 
partly a pretext for licensed rambling 
and licensed lies, it is now a real re- 


source, andthe only one. The “great 
indigent” is no longer a pampered 
layer - of- the - public - under-contribu~ 
tion; like the beggar in Gil Blas, 
with his musket levelled from behind 
his begging-box, it 7s a beggar, and 
must live on alms or nothing. Un- 
questionably this is not the pleasantest 
condition in the world. Those who 
find amusement in the spectacle of 
dilapidated faction, may undoubtedly 
indulge themselves in comparing the 
lusty audacity of the brawlers during 
the last ten years, with their sudden 
decrepitude within the last six months. 
But we have bowels; we are not made 
of that stern stuff. We feel for those 
who, having been accustomed for one 
half of their lives to live on charity, 
suddenly see no other prospect for the 
other half but to work or starve. We 
can conceive nothing more afflicting 
to any sort of gentlemen, whose easy 
career was in the public wheelbarrow, 
rolled from pavement to pavement by 
the hands of a commiserating commu- 
nity, than to be, without further no- 
tice, trundled out, and ordered to use 
their own legs, and live by the labour 
of their own hands, Agitation is like 
the * Rent,” and the “ Rent” is like 
the decision of the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer, it is “ going, going, gone.” So 
long as place and pension can be 
counted on, zeal will always be at a 
premium, The Rent was a good spe- 
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culation once, for men will readily 
enough give five shillings to ensure 
five hundred pounds a-year. But 
those delightful days must be now 
among the “ things that were.” Ire- 
land, “old Ireland,” ‘ young Ire- 
land”—for, according to the meta- 

horical magic of the itinerants, she 
is alternately an old lady and a young 
gentleman, a broken antique and a 
brawny braggadocio, a grandmother 
of grievance, distorted with six hun- 
dred years of chains, strait-waistcoats, 
and a Newgate dietary, and a dashing, 
broad-shouldered, long-striding, and 
hectoring champion, club in hand, the 
model of a recruit for the ‘ Royal 
Horse Guards, Blue’’—lIreland, whe- 
ther old or young, is coming to her 
senses, and, happening to find that the 
annual demand for. her shillings is 
attended with as little profit as plea- 
sure, she is annually closing her purse 
tighter, until its orifice will be undis- 
coverable by the keenest penetration. 
That such a contribution, for such 
purposes, should ever have been suf- 
fered by a rational government, has 
often perplexed us; but perhaps it 
was better, on the whole, to let the 
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absurdity take its course, and wear 
itself out. It was a curious experi- 
ment on the art of extracting money 
from the rags of paupers, and raising 
a party on the rags of principle. But 
Conservatism has thrown it into a 
position, where, on the theory of the 
exhausted receiver, it must die. It 
may, like the mouse or the viper, usual 
in such philosophical shows, pant, and 
struggle, and foam at the mouth, fora 
while ; but its breath once taken away, 
its existence will soon be at an end. 

We are even glad that Conserva- 
tism has not taken the trouble to ex- 
tinguish the nuisance by any direct 
blow. It has simply opened the sluice 
which kept up the pond, and though 
agitation, like the eel, will plunge in 
the lowest mire, and may wriggle 
long, yet there is an end of all things ; 
all its tenacity of life, and all its skill 
in hiding in kindred slime, will not 
save it; if it shows on the surface it 
will be caught, and if it hides at the 
bottom it will be dried out of exis- 
tence. The pond is growing shallower 
already, and the reptile writhes and 
dives in vain. 


CEMETERIES. 


A succession of letters have appear- 
ed in the public papers respecting the 
custom of burying in cities, and espe- 
cially of burying in vaults under 
churches. Without asking whether 
some of this sudden eagerness is not 
dictated by the shareholding interests 
of the cemetery companies, we entirely 
agree in the ‘‘ prayer of the petition,” 
and hope that another session will 
not be suffered to pass, without bring- 
ing the whole question fully before 
Parliament. It is the duty of the 
Home Secretary—and in the hands of 
Sir James Graham, we are satisfied that 
every duty will find its due attention— 
to watch over the health of the metro- 
polis. This we see, that the Govern- 
ment are already consulting, by mak- 
ing parks and places of exercise for 
the population. But the duty extends 
below ground, as well as on the sur- 
face. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of bodies yearly laid together 
in the midst of a crowded metro- 
polis, must have an injurious effect on 
the atmosphere. But it is still worse 
‘when buried in the vaults of a church. 


There thé atmosphere has scarcely 
any change during the week, and on 
Sundays a congregation are sent to 
breath the effluvia which has been es- 
caping from the melancholy cham- 
bers below for the six days before. 
The obvious remedy is, to forbid any 
further burials, whether in the church- 
yards or vaults ; and to send all bodies 
to places distant from the dwellings 
of man. But we must also recollect 
a matter of justice, which those wri- 
ters seem to have rather curiously 
omitted. The burial fees form a part 
of the ancient stipends of the clergy, 
and very properly so, as the clergy 
are obliged to officiate at the inter- 
ments. This source of income, which, 
though trifling in the smaller Lon- 
don parishes, is of much importance 
in the more populous ones, must 
not, and cannot be taken away with- 
out compensation. Yet, in some in- 
stances, this compensation has been 
rendered extremely inadequate, whe- 
ther through peculiar dexterity in the 
agents of the cemetery companies be- 
fore Parliament, or the want of sufli- 
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éient information on the part of the 
committees themselves. This must 
be wholly avoided in future. A com- 
mittee ought to be appointed by Par- 
liament, taking the shape of a per- 
manent board, to receive all applica- 
tions relative to new cemeteries, to 
prevent their encroaching on public 
roads, to fix on the most fitting situa- 
tions, and even to pass an opinion on 
their mode of laying out the ground, 
and on the architecture of their cha- 
pels; and thus prevent the enormities 
of bad taste, or even the improprie- 
ties in higher matters, which the ge- 
neral adoption of cemeteries, by all 
kinds of compaiiies, may produce. We 
should also strictly award the satisfac- 
tory compensation to the parochial 
clergy, for the portion of their in- 
come of which they would be thus de- 
prived, and which, under the new 
plan, instead of lightening the expense 
of burials to the people, would only 
go into the pockets of speculators and 
shareholders. 

‘We have no doubt that a general sys- 
tem of cemeteries on this plan would 
have invaluable results. In the first 
instance, it would turn a public dan- 
ger into a public ornament, by plant- 
ing in the environs of London beauti- 
ful spots, whose solemn purpose would 
impair neither their use nor their 
beauty. Taking care that they should 
be without the fantastic frippery which 
makes the great cemetery of Paris ri- 
diculous, they might have monuments 
and architectural embellishments, hon- 
ourable to the memory of the dead, to 
the arts, and to the gratitude of the 
nation. The hero, the statesman, the 
poet, and the painter, might have their 
characteristic memorials, The English 
are not a people of triflers, and we are 
persuaded that even a walk among those 
Westminster Abbeys in the open air, 
might be serviceable to the national 
feelings. 

But there are several things which 
must be peculiarly attended to. The 
ground ought to be always consecra- 
ted. Not that we place any supersti- 
tious value on the ceremony, nor are 


at all afraid that perturbed spirits will 
morte haunt the ground for its want of 
the consecration. But the ceremoiiial 
secures it for the purpose for ever. 
Once consecrated, it cannot be dis- 
turbed. While, if not Consectfa- 
ted, the company which forms the 
cemetery may be bankrupt, atid its 
bankruptcy may turn the place of in-, . 
terment into a brick-field, or a build- 
ing-field, or any other purpose of ses 
cular sale, within a week. Another 
matter of importance is, that no cler- 
gyman of the Established Church will 
officiate where the ground has not 
been thus consecrated ; and though 
some of the sectaries may allow their 
preachers to perform the ritual of bu- 
rial according to their fashion, it is 
possible that there may be no service 
at all, or one so indecorous as to be 
worse than none. 

Another point ought to be attended 
to. It is the custom to build a cha- 
pel on the ground, for the purpose of 
reading that part of the burial service 
which is appointed to be read within 
the church walls. But it is unsuitable 
to the idea of a church, to have it only 
for the melancholy object of interring 
the dead ; its natural destination is, to 
give knowledge, instruction, and con- 
solation to the living. We think that 
those chapels should in every case be 
made places of regular worship on the 
Sunday, and be used only as other 
churches are for the burial service. 
There might be some slight difficulties 
as to the endowment; but if it were 
made to arise from the fees of the ce- 
metery, or, in case of their being under 
L.150 a year, from the funds of the 
company, by the act of incorporation, 
the usual objections to proprietary in- 
terests, or voluntary payments, would 
be obviated, a considerable increase, 
perhaps an important one, would 
be given to the ministerial body, and 
the public mind would be met by spi- 
ritual teaching on the very spot, and 
at the moment, where that teaching 
was most likely to make a deep and 
permanent impression. 


Tue Eartuquakk, 


The London populace—and they 
are many—and the London wits—and 
they are few—have been all busy with 
the fate of this famous city, which 


was to have been swallowed up on the 
17th; but tiie prophets, having been 
suddenly reminded that they had not 
provided for the difference between 
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the “old style’ and the new, the 
earthquake has put itself off until next 
month, with a promise that, in case of 
any further disagreement, it will not 
be bound to attend to the caprices of 
the Almanac, but will do its will, 
without waiting for any body. The 
origin of this solemn announce- 
ment is still rather obscure. It has, 
with most plausibility, hitherto been 
traced to the gin-shops of St Giles’s, 
where the population were heard to 
talk something largely and loudly of 
* swallowing” upon the day of their 
national saint, St Patrick’s birth hap- 
pening to fall onthe 17th. By others 
it has been conjectured to arise from 
the conversation of the committee for 
building the Royal Exchange, who 
talked of “ swallowing” half a million 
sterling. By the political people of 
the Western portion of the metropo- 
lis, it has been asserted to have its ori- 
gin in a speech on finance, three hours 
and a half long, which the House mar- 
vellously exerted the faculty of deglu- 
tition in swallowing ; and whose effects 
will be to swallow up three per cent of 
the regular income of every man in 
England, “ including those who,” as 
the honourable and learned member for 


Ireland observes, “ have no regular 


income at all.” It must be acknow- 
ledged thet the St Patrick earthquake. 
makers have the fairest chance of es- 
tablishing their claim; for if being 
knocked down, or tumbling down, af- 
ter a due quantity of “ swallowing,” 
belong to the operations of earth- 
quakes in general, the “ finest pisan- 
try under the sun,” even in the mist 
and mire of St Giles’s, are the most 
practical converts to the physical con- 
ditions of theproblem. We understand 
that, to prove the sincerity of their 
belief, they are now packing up their 
furniture, a light labour in general, 
and running off before quarter-day,— 
a performance not infrequent among 
the observers of saints’ days. But 
who would remain in London to be 
crushed into a jelly, and have to pay 
his lodgings besides ? 

The Geologists—for even the pro- 
found in pipe-clay and pebbles have 
taken the matter into their gravest 
consideration—are attempting to calm 
the public fears by asserting that there 
is no cause for alarm, there being 
“no possibility that an earthquake can 
take place within London, or the 
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circle of the late trepeney post.” We 
confess that, with all our respect for 
the science, our conviction on that 
subject is not complete,—for earth- 
quakes are, like the ladies, very 
changeable affairs, as well as very 
powerful ; and the earthquake which, 
sixty years ago, buried Lisbon, might 
alter its mind, and pay its attentions 
to London, without one having the 
slightest knowledge of the reason. 
However, the Geological Society are 
said to be about appointing a commit- 
tee to visit the centre of the earth ; 
and the distance being only 4000 
miles, they may take it in their way 
to the next summer meeting, where 
their adventures will form a useful 
variety in the “reports,” which, it 
must be owned, are growing rather 
dull. When the committee shall have 
ascertained that the strata for the 
whole 4000 miles are regular granite, 
or wooden blocks firmly rammed to- 
gether on the principle of the Oxford 
Street pavement, we shall go to our 
slumbers in peace—but not till then. 
An antiquarian has produced from 
a MS. in the British Museum, dated 
1203, the following true oracle :— 


* In eighteen hundred and forty-two 

Four things the sun shall view,— 

London’s rich and famous town 

Hungry earth shall swallow down ; 

Storm and rain in France shall be, 

Till every river runs a sea; 

Spain shall be rent in twain, 

And famine waste the land again. 

So say I, the Monk of Dree, 

In the twelve hundredth year and three.” 
Harleian Collection, (British Mu- 

seum,) 8006, folio 319. 


Another is given, as from Dr Dee 
the astrologer. Dee was a very clever 
fellow, of whom we shall tell you some- 
thing when we are less in terror of the 
earthquake. He was, we are afraid, a 
great deal of a knave, like many other 
clever fellows ; and as his temper was, 
like that of all who understand the 
world, of the most accommodating 
order, he would have had no more 
objection to live by earthquakes than 
by picking pockets. The lines given 
to his pen, or rather tripod, are excel- 
lent in their way :— 


* The Lord have mercy on you all, 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful fall 
Of house and land and human soul— 
The measure of your sins are full ; 
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In the year one eight and forty-two 
Of the year that is so new ; 


In the third month, of that sixteen, 
It may be a day or two between. 


Perhaps you'll soon be stiff and cold, 

Dear Christian be not stout and bold ; 

The mighty kingly proud will see 

This comes to pass as my name’s Dee.” 
1598. M.S. in the British Museum. 


It is unlucky that the rhymes, in 
neither case, are in the British Mu- 
seum, nor in any other, but in the 
head of the ingenious discoverer. 
But as they were excellent, and as no 
known living poet could produce their 
equal, let them fall as “ treasure- 
trove”’ to the dead doctor. 

Of course, we do not claim for the 
nineteenth century originality in 
earthquakes, or indeed in any thing 
else. It is the imitation age. Our 
ancestors were just as ridiculous a 
hundred years.ago. Horace Wal- 
pole, that keenest of all the fools of 
fashion, the most philosophical of cox- 
combs, and the most delightful po- 
lisher of sneer and satires to the end 
of a long and utterly useless life, thus 
tells his tale in the most amusing of 
all possible collections of letters. 


“¢ Several families,” he writes on the 
2d of April, ‘‘ are literally gone, and 
many more going to-day. Iam almost 
ready to burn my letter now I have begun 
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it, lest you should think I am laughing ; 
but it is so true that Arthur, of White’s 
Club, told me last night, that he should 
put off the last ridotto, which was to be on 
Thursday, because he hears nobody would 
come to it. Dick Leveson and Mr Rigby, 
who had supped and stayed late at Bed- 
ford-house the other night, knocked at 
several doors, and in a watchman’s voice, 
cried ‘ past four o’clock and a dreadful 
earthquake!’ This frantic terror prevails 
so much, that within these three days, 
730 coaches have been counted passing 
Hyde-park corner, with whole parties re- 
moving into the country. Here is a good 
advertisement which I cut out of the pa- 
pers to-day—‘ On Monday next will be 
published, price sixpence, a true and exact 
list of all the nobility and gentry who have 
left, or shall leave, this place, through fear 
of the earthquake.” Several women have 
made earthquake gowns—that is, gowns 
to sit out of doors all night. These are 
of the more courageous. One woman, 
still more heroic, is come to town on pur- 
-pose. She says all her friends arein Lon- 
don, and she will not survive them. But, 
what will you think of Lady Catharine . 
Pelham, Lady Frances Arundel, and Lord 
and Lady Galway, who go this evening to 
an inn ten miles out of town, where they 
are to play at brag till five in the morning, 
and then come back, I suppose, to look for 
the bones of their husbands and families 
under the,rubbish? The prophet of all 
this is a trooper of Lord Delaware’s, who 
was yesterday sent to Bedlam.” 


Marriace. 


Lord Francis Egerton, has brought 
forward a measure to legalise the 
marriage of widowers with their 


wives’ sisters, We have not now 
space to discuss the question, nor 
any desire to enter into a detail, 
whose very mention fills one with 
disgust. That there may be indi- 
viduals who would choose to be at 
liberty to have their wives’ sisters for 
mistresses, on a promise of marrying 
them when the wife was in her grave, 
we can understand; because we per- 
fectly know, that there are individuals 
who envy the Turk his Harem, and 
who would look for a convenient, 
cheap, and unsuspected Harem, in the 
familiarity sanctioned by custom with 
a wife’s sister. That there ave also 
sisters who would look forward to the 
decease of the wife, we have no doubt 
whatever ; and that the permission to 
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contract those odious marriages, 
would, in thousands of instances, turn 
the natural affection of the wife for her 
sisters into fear, exclusion, and jea- 
lousy ; while, on the other hand, in 
men of loose principles—and they are 
by no means a minority—the very pos- 
sibility of a future union, would pro- 
duce speculations injurious to domes- 
tic virtue, are to us matters of de- 
monstration. The world is not too 
virtuous as it is, and what would be 
the natural result, if a husband were 
suffered to look on his wife’s sisters, 
perhaps living in the same house, with 
the eyes of one who contemplated 
future matrimony? The first precept 
of the matrimonial bond at the altar 
is, ‘* that forsaking all others, the 
husband shall adhere to his wife in 
sickness and health, and all the gene- 
ral casualties of life.” But what would 
2. 
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be the worth of his adherence, if his 
mind was roving round a circle of 
young women seated at his table? 
By a still higher authority, the hus- 
band is commanded “ to cleave to his 
wife ;” but what would be the value 
of this high and primitive command, 
if he was thinking of one of his wife's 
sisters as her substitute and successor? 
Or if we are to be told, what hinders 
him now from so casting his eyes on 
any woman?—the answer is, that 
though nothing may restrain a foolish 
or a profligate mind from such acts 
in general society, no other women 
are by custom placed in such imme- 
diate intercourse with him as those 
sisters; that the familiarity which 
would be an open offence in general 
society, is taken as an instance of sim- 
ple kindness in such relationships ; and 
that the opportunities which general 
society cannot be supposed to offer, 
form the natural course of that asso- 
ciation which ought to subsist between 
relations at once so distinctly sepa- 
rated and so closely allied. We are 


perfectly convinced that the measure 
would produce bickering, suspicion, 
and even a tendency to gross vice, so 
far as it was practically realized. 


The law of the land is against it. 
By that law, which is as old as the 
Reformation, marriage with a wife’s 
sister was void, on application to the 
courts. The later law of 1835 mere- 
ly made the old more stringent ; 
enacting, that the children of such a 
marriage were inevitably illegitimate. 
Whereas, by the old law, if no appli- 
cation was made against their legiti- 
macy before the death of the parents, 
it was established. 

But the spirit of the still higher law 
of God is against it. In the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus, where the de. 
grees of forbidden affinity are stated, 
it is distinctly said that a man must 
not marry his brother’s wife on the de- 
cease of her husband: now, if this re- 
lationship prohibits matrimony, how 
much more strongly must the pro- 
hibition exist, where the relationship 
exists by a man’s wife ; a wife’s being 
of all relationships the closest? The 
sister of the nearest of all possible re- 
lations ; namely, that in which our 
being is made one, must be a nearer 
relation than the wife of that bro- 
ther, who is a relation in only the se-~ 
condary degree. And this reasoning 
has been held so valid, that the mar- 
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riage of a wife’s sister or a husband’s 
brother has never been suffered in the 
Christian church from the earliest 
ages. In the Jewish church, there 
was one excepted case, and that for a 
reason arising wholly out of the pecu- 
liar nature of property among the 
people. The original division of the 
land among the families was divine, 
and for the purpose of sustaining it, 
it was of importance that the proprie- 
tors should have offspring. It was 
therefore enacted, that if an Israelite 
died without offspring, his next un- 
married brother should marry his 
widow, and thus be the possessor of 
the property, and the father of those 
who were to succeed to it, and keep 
up the existence of the family to after 
times. But this was a regulation ob- 
viously arising from circumstances, 
and distinctly commanded by heaven. 
In all the other instances, the licen- 
tiousness of which those minglings of 
relationship would naturally be the 
origin, wis guarded against in the 
strictest manner ; and, as an additional 
ground of prohibition, it was declared 
that those offences had been among 
the crimes which rendered the heathen 
guilty in the sight of Heaven, and 
which were, in fact, the immediate 
source of the tremendous punishment 
which was to destroy the Canaanites. 
Of Canaan, it was pronounced that 
for those iniquities—* The land itself 
vomiteth out her inhabitants. For all 
those abominations have the men of 
the land done, which were before you ; 
and the land is defiled. That the 
land spew not you out also, when ye 
defile it, as it spewed out the nations 
that were before you. For whosoever 
shall commit any of those abomina- 
tions, even thesouls that commit them 
shall be cut off from among their 
people.” 

It is to be observed, that those pro- 
hibitions are founded not on Jewish 
ordinances, or any peculiarities con- 
nected with that people alone: the 
language which we have just quoted 
shows, that they were equally binding 
on nations who were not under the 
Jewish law, and who had known no- 
thing of thelaw. They were a law of 
nature, essential to the common order 
of society in every land and time. 

Why we are now to abrogate this 
original law, is the question. It is per- 
fectly true, that the case of a wife’s sis- 
ter and husband is not mentioned by 
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name in the Levitical prohibition; but 
we say, that from the nature of the law 
that case is included; the connexion 
being actually nearer in consequence 
of the virtual identity of wife and hus- 
band. 

But, even if the law of God or of 
man had never spoken, the absolute 
injury in some instances, and inconve- 
nience in nearly all, would render it 
the fit subject for a prohibition. 

A wife ought to have female society, 
if possible; but a wife who would 
suffer a handsome, gay, and agreeable 
young woman, who had nothing else 
to do than to attend to her beauty and 
her gaiety, to be constantly in the 
presence of her husband, would be at 
least injudicious, while there was a 
possibility of the husband's looking 
upon this gay personage as a future 
wife. But if this personage were one 
with whom, by no possibility, could 
marriage ever occur, the wife might 
enjoy female intercourse, without ha- 
zard from the confidence. This is now 
the condition of a wife having sisters. 
Those sisters are her friends, fond, 
constant, and cheering. She needs 
not shrink from their most familiar 
intercourse, nor dread to give them 
her fullest confidence, nor be startled 


by seeing her husband receive them 


with a kindness like her own. She 
has in them friends by nature, who, 
unlike the fickleness of other friends, 
can never interfere with her interests, 
rival her in the affections of her hus- 
band, or harbour a wish to see her re- 
moved. But let the possibility of their 
being rivals exist, and there is an end 
of the friendship and confidence of 
sisterhood ; every common familiarity 
becomes an object of suspicion; and 
the whole would end in the breaking 
off all intercourse with her family. Of 
course, there are instances where all 
the members of a family would be 
superior to those suspicions ; but we 
speak not of individuals, but of a 
country containing ten millions of fe- 
males. We are further to recollect, 
that we are also speaking of a country 
in which there are millions of females 
of the lower orders, who are not re- 
strained by the forms of high society, 
and who would be peculiarly exposed 
to the influence of this dangerous 
liberty. ; 

Or, if it is argued that the sister of 
a deceased wife is the fittest to take 
charge of her children, wesay, she may 
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be so, while she remains their aunt, 
but not when she becomes their step- 
mother, and has children of her own. 
The orphans then lose the advantage 
of. having had an aunt, and exchange 
it for the more than doubtful superin- 
tendence of a woman with a fatnily to 
provide for. As the law now stands, 
the wife's sister may remain the aunt, 
and extend her personal care to the 
orphans; by the proposed law, she 
would remain so no longer: the line 
of demarcation between the wife's 
sister and the widower’s bride, has 
been swept away; and no woman 
can remain under the widower’s roof, 
or even in confidential intimacy with 
his household, without exposing herself 
to the imputation of husband- hunting, 
or worse: and as to this no woman of 
character will submit, the children are 
virtually deprived of one of their 
nearest friends. 

But suppose the aunt, now become 
a wife, to have children—in what re- 
lationship do they stand to the former 
family? In one point of view, they 
are first cousins—in another, they are 
brothers and sisters. Suppose they 
take a fancy to marry each other. 
Cousins may marry; brothers and 
sisters may not. What is to remedy 
this confusion? In the sight of 
Heaven, if there be any meaning in 
the words—“ they two shall be one 

Jiesh,” the sisters of the wife are the 
sisters of the husband; for husband 
and wife, by that declaration, are one. 
If a man may not marry his own sister, 
he may not marry the sister of his 
wife ; and any violation of that law, 
instead of “ relieving consciences, and 
taking off a yoke,” as we are told by 
the pamphleteers who have been so 
busy on the occasion, would pollute 
consciences, and lay a new burden 
of discomfort, distrust, and vice upon 
society—a much heavier yoke than be- 
fore. 

What has raised this offensive ques- 
tion? Certainly no wish of the public; 
for it has been altogether unheard of 
till within some months. Certainly 
no national, religious, or moral neces- 
sity ; for religious and moral men are 
all adverse to the topic. There is 
probably some individual secretly 
moving the whole machinery, who, 
having taken an inclination to his 
sister-in-law, and perhaps finding the 
lady unwilling to meet the penalty and 
contempt heaped upon the connexion, 
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desires to change the general law for 
his particular convenience. We believe 
it to have been wholly an individual 
affair, magnified by solicitors and 
scribblers into a national outcry. The 
press has been eagerly enlisted—a 
profusion of foolish and tiresome 
pamphlets have been privately sent in 
all directions, to propitiate the public 
indignation, and prevent the public 
judgment, beforehand ; but all those 
pieces of sinister ingenuity must be 
thrown out of the scale, and Parlia- 
ment, by sternly extinguishing the 
measure, must do justice to the law 
of nature, of necessity, and of religion. 


Since those remarks passed from 
our indignation, the measure has pass- 
ed from existence. The House of 
Commons, on the 16th, threw out 
the motion by 123 to 100. And the 
majority would probably have been ten 
times the amount, if there had been 
any serious apprehension in the house 
that the bill could ever pass. The 
practice on those hopeless motions is, 
unluckily for the right side, to go 
away to their dinners, or to dress for 
their balls, and leave the fate of the 
obnoxious measure to the rationality 
of the legislature. On the other hand, 
however, this easy style ofletting things 
find their own level, is not always fortu- 
nate, forthe wrong side are sure to be on 
the spot, to gather every man that can 
be gathered, and to throw their whole 
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force, raw and disciplined, radical or 
papist, into the field. Many a mea- 
sure has been carried by mere activity 
on one side and mere negligence on 
the other, which the nation has had 
to pay dearly for. But allis over with 
the motion, and men may not yet 
marry their wives’ sisters, which, to 
our mind, would be tantamount to 
marrying their own. If we are to be 
told of the evil which has resulted 
from the denial of this kind of promis- 
cuous union, we say, let it be shown. 
Let us see where mischief has follow- 
ed, not in small individual and capri- 
cious instances, but on a scale large 
enough to affect society, and justify a 


_change in the legislation of eighteen 


hundred years. We can see a great deal 
of evil, as well as of discomfort, to both 
man and woman, in the license of sucha 
connexion. Forinstance, take the sim- 
ple and common case of a wife having 
sisters of inferior means to herself, 
and whom she therefore wishes to take 
under her roof. There are hundreds 
of such instances, and this shelter 
might be of the greatest advantage, 
or even of the most absolute necessity 
to those sisters. Yet, if this lawwere 
passed, how delicate and difficult a 
thing would it become to give that 
shelter ! what painful feelings would 
arise from the possible hazard of rais- 
ing a rivalry, and how often would 
that rivalry be realized ! 


STYLE. 


There is the grand style, see Lon- 
ginus on the Sublime, and there is the 
little style, for which see the oratory 
of the Whigs, and there is the style 
intermediate, or the sublime and beau- 
tiful, the style in which the virtues of 
«respectable butchers,” of old ladies 
unknown, of heavy-pursed legatees to 
popular institutions,-and of defunct 
functionaries of the Melbourne school, 
naturally find their record. Of this 
style a happy example has just ap- 
peared in one of the papers. Observe 
the deliciousness, the delicacy, the 
mystery, and the magniloquence :— 

‘© We understand that Mr Bellamy, a 
gentleman so well known and highly es~ 
teemed by all who frequent the house of 
Commons, has sent in his resignation of 
the offices, which he has so long merito- 
riously filled, of housekeeper and keeper 


of the refreshment rooms. We may men- 
tion, that Mr Bellamy was actually born in 
the house of Commons, 69 years ago, 
and that for very many years he has been 
engaged in active duty in the service of 
the House. This resignation will lead, 
we hear, to a division of the offices which 
he held. The refreshment rooms will be 
confided to the management of his son, 
Mr Edmund Bellamy, whilst the office of 
housekeeper is to be conferred upon a 
gentleman whose name we have heard, 
but which we refrain from mentioning 
until we learn that the appointment shall 
have been formally made. 


Our first impression on reading this 
formal and melancholy announcement 
was, that we had lost one of the secre- 
taries of state ; but finding that none of 
them bore the name of the “resigned,” 
we were driven to look among the other 
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principal persons about the Treasury, 
&c. &e. It turned out, however, thatthe 
spirit of resignation had not yet gone 
forth among them; and at last we were 
comforted by ascertaining that all the 
public alarm was only at the change 
of one honest maker and seller of coffee 
and buttered muffins for another. The 
plain truth, unblazoned by the colour- 
ings of imagination, being, that the 
coffeehouse keeper, to whose cups 
and beefsteaks the members of the 
House of Commons have, for half-a- 
century, been indebted for their crea- 
ture-comforts, and whose simmering 
kettles and broiling gridirons formed 
so fortunate a relief from the dulness 
of debate, has given up his broiling 
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and boiling, and very properly retired, 
with a good character for coffee-mak- 
ing, and very probably a good sum in 
the savings’ bank adjoining. We have 
no doubt, that he was a very suitable 
person to have stood behind his, own 
counter ; but still we hate to be fright- 
ened, and have no inclination to be 
called on to joinin national sorrow for 
his withdrawal. The situation may 
have been given also into very suitable 
hands; but still we must object to the 
startling language, which made us 
mistake a change in the kitchen for a 
break-up of the cabinet, and the paci- 
fic retirement of an aged coffeehouse- 
man for the shock of a revolution. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The labours of human ingenuity 
cannot be restrained, and all the pre- 
sent clamour against machinery is 
only a clamour against the exercise of 
the human understanding. But we 
have never been able to discover any 
practical use in all the Daguerrotype 
inventions, except in their having got 
the inventor a handsome pension from 
Louis Philippe. The process is cer- 
tainly curious, pretty, and new. But 
we have never been able to hear of its 
producing any actual result, beyond 
the making of extremely indistinct 
copies of drawings, feeble imitations 
of the ciphers on buttons, and most 
terrific fac-similes of the human visage. 
Not that I should desire to act trucu- 
lently on this occasion, and break up 
all the little zinc cups and saucers 
which cover so many ladies’ thimbles 
with deposits of the “ genuine copper,” 
nor prevent any individual from hav- 
ing his lineaments exhibited in the 
most alarming deformity ; but that the 
invention, though now of some half- 
dozen years’ growth, is still so “ little 
of its age,” that it threatens to be a 
dwarf the longest day it lives. And 
this we shall admit to be the case with 
hundreds of inventions once much 
more promising. The balloon, for in- 
stance, has been half-a-century be- 
fore the world’s eye, and what has the 
world made of it after all? or who has 
been the better for it, but Mr Green, 
who is really a very clever climber of 
the clouds, but who has disappeared 
from fame since his offer of ballooning 


it from America? We hope he is not 
drowned, gas and all. 

The Daguerrotype system, however, 
is now superseded in its minor points, 
at least by younger rivals, and nobody 
seems to remember it, except, perhaps, 
the Chancellor of the French Exche- 
quer. A new exhibition has just ap- 
peared in London, and with the ad- 
vantage of anewtitle; 4 Mr Fox Tal- 
bot has applied himself to making it 
effective for taking likenesses, and this 
is the statement of an exhibition of his 
art a few days since by an operator 
employed for its display :— 

‘¢TIn effect, as far as the sitter is con- 
cerned, there is no material difference be- 
tween the plan employed by him and that 
at Mr Beard’s rooms in the Polytechnic 
Institution. The person whoce likeness is 
to be transferred is required, but for a few 
seconds, to place his face in front of the 
glass of a camera obscura, and the light, a 
powerful one, impresses upon a piece of 
paper placed therein a fac-simile of the 
features, with this peculiarity, that the 
lights in the original are shadows in the 
copy, and, vice versa, the shadows in the 
original are lights in the copy. The posi- 
tion of the face is also reversed. This 
paper is afterwards turned down upon an- 
other piece of prepared paper, and by a 
simple process a. complete transfer is made, 
the lights, shadows, and position being 
again reversed, so that the original ap- 
pearance is reproduced. The portraits, 
those at least we have seen, are very sa~ 
tisfactory. _There is a rough air of truth 
about them, which reminds one of the 
first, and sometimes the best, sketches of 
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the artist—a sort of free sepia, or, rather, 
lithotint drawing, full of broad effects and 
vigour. One of the advantages of the art 
is, that from the original portrait, any num- 
ber of fac-simile copies may be taken— 
and an additional inducement is, that the 
charge is small.”’ 


Such is the narrative of the Mern- 
ing Post, and we have not seen the pro- 
cess; but the likenesses which have 
been produced, by the former system, 
are so absolutely fearful, that we have 
but little hope of ever seeing any 
thing tolerable from any machine. It 
must want colour, it must want living 
expression, it must want the play of 
features, which the pencil has the sin- 


gular power of seizing and fixing; and 
its best likeness can be only that of a 
rigid bust, or a corpse. All expres- 
sion, except that of fright, is impeded 
by the powerful glare to which the 
face must be exposed; for the ‘eyes 
must be kept all but shut, and the fea. 
tures rigid and wrinkled to keep them 
so. We altogether doubt that any con- 
trivance of the kind will produce a 
portrait half so good, natural, or ex- 
pressive, as a decent artist might pro- 
duce with a burnt stick. Still it is 
worth trying for a while—improving 
it, if it can be improved, and if not, 
worth throwing away or turning to 
button making. 


Tue Poor Laws, 


We hear a-.great deal about the 
sufferings of the common people; but 
we seldom hear of their opportunities 
of providing against those sufferings : 
yet they are many, and in many in- 
stances adopted with the most com- 
plete effect. The lower classes, for 
example, are exempt from three things 
which make the heaviest burdens of 
the middle order. They are not un- 
der the necessity of keeping up what 
is called an establishment of any kind ; 
they are not perplexed with having 
servants to manage, feed, and pay ; 
and they are not pressed upon by the 
expenses of their childrens’ schooling, 
or the extreme difficulty of finding a 
profession for them. If the middle 
order were called to make out a case 
of hardship, they might find materials 
in their position, of a much more se- 
rious nature than the cottager with all 
his children working for him, his rent 
low, his employment regular, his oc- 
cupation the healthiest of all, and his 
time profitably filled ; or than the ar- 
tizan, possessing all the advantages of 
the peasant, with the exception, how- 
ever, of that best of all, health—pro- 
duced by a life in the open air. 

But we repeat that the phrase of the 
«labouring poor,” is a gross mistake, 
wherever it is not a wicked fallacy ; 
and, that in nine instances out of ten, 
it is used for the purpose of telling the 
xeeeint that his only remedy is, to rob 

he rich, We say that the labourer is 
not necessarily poor; while he has 
wages which meet his fair wants, he is 
virtually as rich as the owner of 
L,.100,000 ‘a-year, who has to spend 


it all among the demands of rank, or 
chooses to lavish it on extravagance. 
Vanity has no bounds, but nature has set 
a measure to our real wants, and that 
measure is exactly the same for every 
class of society—the appetite for food 
and the necessity for clothing. The 
stomach of the man of L.100,000 a- 
year cannot consume an ounce of food 
more than the stomach of his footman, 
and seldom with so much enjoyment. 
Or, if we are to be told, that the work 
of the labourer and the artizan is pre- 
carious, we answer, that men should 
be prudent, and be prepared for its 
precariousness ; that when the la- 
bourer or the artizan obtains high 
wages, he should remember the liabi- 
lity to change—that circumstances 
may throw him out of employ—that 
his master may become bankrupt—or 
he himself become unhealthy, and that 
he should not expend the whole of the 
earnings which are to sustain him in 
the day of illness or dismissal. But 
this dismissal seldom comes in agricul- 
ture—the good labourer will be valued 
and kept. Even in manufactories 
this precariousness is greatly exaggerat- 
ed, If, on the building of a new fac- 
tory, the ploughman choose to leave 
his plough, and hurries to the specu- 


lation, without enquiring whether it. 


is the project of a man of property or 
aman of straw—if he throws up his 
regular half-crown a-day to get five 
shillings, and take his chance of seeing 
the whole affair in the Gazette within 
the next six months—what is to blame 
but his own avarice? If he finds him- 
self starving in the streets of Mane 
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chester, instead of sitting in his com- 
fortable cottage, on his master's estate, 
after his day’s work, and sitting as 
sure of his wages as if he had them in 
his hand, he has only to thank his 
own rashness, and perhaps his ingra- 
titude. 

But then we are told, how can any 
man support a wife and family upon 
twelve or fifteen shillings a-week ? 
The true answer to this is, what right 
has any man, in any state of life, to 
have a wife and family, unless he 
knows beforehand that he shall be 
able to support them? It is not the 
case of the labourer alone, it is that 
of every man in every condition. The 
professional man who marries without 
having the means of supporting a 
family, exposes himself to exactly the 
same state of suffering with the plough- 
man, who, on his half-crown a-day, has 
condemned himself to feed a wife and 
half-a-dozen children. He is even in 
a worse condition, from his being un- 
able to make his children earn any 
addition to the family subsistence. 
The country clergyman who marries 
imprudently, in the same sense, con- 
demns himself to a struggle for life. 
The military man who marries with- 
out being prepared for the inevitable 
expenses of married life, may as well 
abandon his profession at once, for his 
whole career is almost surely but a 
progress from one privation to another. 
And this is so largely and painfully 
felt, that multitudes of professional 
men, as willing to marry as any pea- 
sant on earth, feel themselves altoge- 
ther prohibited from marrying. And 
why should the peasant have more 
right to be improvident than all other 
men, or have any right whatever to 
make other men pay for his impru- 
dence? For what is a pauper mar- 
riage but a direct demand—that other 
people should pay for his wife and 
children? Neither peasant nor gen- 
tleman should marry until he can keep 
his family from pauperism. 

Yet, that all the lower orders are 
not imprudent, and that when they are 
inclined to be provident they have the 
means, to a remarkable extent, is de- 
monstrated by the state of the savings’ 
banks. The national amount actually 
funded from those deposits, is upwards 
of twenty millions of pounds sterling, 
and that amount is constantly increas- 
ing. The weekly payments to the 
savings bank of St Martin's parish in 
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London, have been stated at L.12,000. 
The Marylebone savings bank has 
already funded L.262,000, and is re- 
ceiving ‘a constant stream of gold. 
Every parish in the metropolis is con- 
stantly pouring in an accumulation of 
wealth, wholly the saving of the lower 
orders. On the other hand, the ex- 
penditures of those orders in luxuries 
—for to them gin and tobacco are as 
much to be classed under the head of 
useless and dangerous superfluities, as 
claret and champagne to their supe- 
riors—still continues on an enormous 
scale. The quantity of gin passing 
through the excise, has been stated 
as above the value of sixteen millions 
sterling a-year, and this, too, indepen- 
dently, of course, of all the smuggled 
gin the whole being drunk by the 
common people. The tobacco, the 
filthiest and most unwholesome of all 
indulgences, amounts to some millions. 
And all this without reckoning the 
whisky, the rum, and the beer con- 
sumed by them; or the brandy, the 
wine, the liqueurs belonging to the 
consumption of the higher orders. It 
is probable that the superfluous and 
deleterious luxuries of this complain- 
ing class, amount to little less than 
forty millions sterling a-year—a volun- 
tary waste nearly equal to the whole 
public expenditure of the kingdom, or 
the whole interest of the national 
debt, leaving about ten millions sur- 
plus, which, if applied to the national 
debt itself, would clear the country 
of it in the course of the next fifty 
years. ‘ 

These are the encumbrances which 
men lay on themselves, and we must 
not suffer them to shift the burden of 
their sottishness on our shoulders. 
This taste for low indulgences is at 
the bottom of almost every complaint. 
The London shopman walks the streets 
with a cigar in his mouth, half-a-dozen 
of which are his essential expenditure 
for the.day; having thus disposed of 
one shilling, he finishes his evening at 
the half-price of the theatre, or the 
Concert de Suciété, which costs him 
another shilling, and winds up the 
whole with the tavern, which costs 
him a third. He then exclaims against 
the wretchedness of the times, which 
will not allow a gentleman more than 
‘a guinea a-week for his absolute ne- 
cessities of existence. 

The clamour against the Poor Laws 
is one whigh has existed in every 
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period since the days of Elizabeth ; for 
no legislation wili ever reconcile the 
man who chooses to have all the in- 
dulgences of an idle life, to the re- 
straints laid upon those indulgences by 
the men who have to pay for them. 
Unquestionably there cannot be too 
much avoidance of all harshness in 
the administration of relief. But the 
expired Poor Laws had gone a length 
which actually threatened to throw 
the chief property of the land into the 
power of the paupers. The country 
was filled with instances of farms given 
up, because the holders were unable 
to pay the enormous poor-rates. Idle 
ruffians roamed every parish, insisting 
on extravagant wages, or throwing up 
their work altogether, because they 
could get “‘ two shillings a-day from 
the parish for doing nothing.” The 
poor-rates, even with little more than 
half our present population, had reach- 
ed the fearful amount of eight millions 
sterling a-year, and they were advan- 
cing. This state of things must have 
ruined the country in a few years, and 
the whole must have closed in bank- 
ruptcy. 

We are not enamoured of the pre- 
seut Poor Law, ner shall we ever beena- 
mouredofany. Thetruthis,thata Poor 
Law is like a cantharides blister, per- 
haps useful to relieve animmediate pain; 
but at no time a pleasing application, 
and never to be confounded with a work 
ofnature. A Poor Lawis a direct con- 
tradiction to the principle, that man 
should be a provident animal; in all 
things providing for the coming time, 
providing in the day of activity against 
the day of decay, providing when in 
full possession of faculties, employ- 
ments, and opportunities, against the 
time when the whole three may fail. 
This constitution implies self-cou- 
straint, diligence, prudence, aud the 
general exercise of all the higher qua- 
lities of human nature; and thus the 
very precariousness of human things 
was evidently designed as a school for 


the acquirement of vigour and virtue. 

But a Poor Law, or any law which 

makes poverty “a right” to public 

support, extinguishes, so far as it goes, 
this whole discipline. It takes from 

the drunkard, the idler, and the pro- 

fligate, that only human guard against 
their vices, which is to be found in the 
dread of the consequences. We have 
actually heard it said by the drunkard, 
in answer to the remonstrance, “ Do 
you not know that these habits of in- 

toxication must ruin you?” “ Well, 
I can only go to the workhouse after 
all.” And this is not a single case. 
It operates to an immense extent ; and 
is the feeling, and the answer, and the 
temptation, oftens of thousands. Those 
Poor Laws encourage the “ strikes” 
of workmen, and provide an indem- 
nity for that villanous spirit of com- 
bination which destroys trade: still 
we cannot get rid of them. And there 
are instances in which sudden loss of 
sight, loss of health, and various acci- 
dents which no prudence can perfect- 
ly anticipate, and which throw the 
sufferer as a burden on the common 
charity of man—for those, there ought 
to be some provision. And yet those 
cases are comparatively so few, that 
probably L.10,000 a-year would meet 
their whole expense in England. The 
real burden consists, in our having 
to pay the workmen whom A or B 
chose to draw into his factory from 
their fields, and then discharged at an 
hour’s notice, or to pay for the dozen 
children whom John Hobbs thought 
proper to give the public, without pro- 
viding a dozen pence for their support. 

In all fairness, we might as well be 

called on to pay for the Duke of De- 

vonshire’s tenth coach and horses, if 
the ducal income entitled him to keep 

but nine. We feel for the poor as much 

as any man, but it is impossible to feel 

for those who despise all prudence, 

and take no rational step to avoid mis- 

fortune. 
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PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO, 


FroM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A COMRADE. 


Part I. 


So many writers, both military and 
others, have found materials for their 
pens in the Spanish wars of the last 
fifty years, that ic may be thought the 
subject is waxing threadbare ; and, with 
any other country, the supposition 
would, perhaps, not be very far 
from the truth. Not so, however, 
with Spain, where the strange mix- 
ture of barbarism and civilization, 
the wild and romantic character of 
the people, and their clinging ad- 
herence to ancient habits and customs, 
give to every-day life all the charms 
of fiction. The irregular mode of 
warfare, also, which the Spanish 
peasantry particularly affect, and in 
which they so soon become adepts, 
offers great scope and excellent ground- 
work whereon to erect amusing and 
striking narratives. There is no doubt, 
however, that the daring and often 
sanguinary exploits and strange ad- 
ventures of many a Spanish guerilla, 
would, if collected, form a book not 
only more interesting on account of 
its truth, but more seemingly impro- 
bable, than any romance that has been 
written on the subject. So true is 
the saying of a French writer, that /e 
vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable, 
and so often do events occur, in real 
life, exceeding in strangeness all that 
can be devised by imagination. 

It is not, however, easy to get at 
such details. The movements of 
armies and the events of a campaign 
are matters of history ; but the ad- 
ventures of an humble guerilla leader, 
with his handful of men, are, for 
the lack of a chronicler, forgot- 
ten as soon as past, or at best, only 
remembered in the district where they 
occurred, or by persons who took a 
part in them. 

The following sketches of the early 
career of one of the most remarkable 
and successful amongst modern gueril- 
la chiefs are not to be looked upon as 
fictions. They are, in fact, translated 
extracts from the note-book of a Spa- 
niard, still living, who stood side by 
side with the Empecinado, during 
more than one bloody day’s fight ; and 
bore his share of the perils of many a 
dashing enterprise, planned and exe- 
cuted by that fearless partizan. 


f 


At the commencement of the war 
of 1792, between Spain and the French 
Republic, a young man of seventeen 
or eighteen years of age enlisted in the 
cavalry regiment of e/ Rey. In the 
very first action in which he took part, 
he greatly distinguished himself ; and 
having, by his headlong courage on that 
and subsequent occasions, attracted 
the notice of Ricardos, then command. 
ing in chief, the latter made him his 
orderly. The dragoon, however, soon 
got wearied of his new and compara- 
tively inactive life ; the honour of rid- 
ing behind the general, appeared to 
him a poor exchange for the excite- 
ment of the charge and the melée ; 
and being, moreover, disgusted by 
one or two encounters in which his 
countrymen were worsted, he sought 
and received permission to separate 
himself from the army, and with a 
few comrades, who, like himself, were 
chiefly from the banks of the Duero, 
to form a sort of guerilla band in Ca- 
talonia. This he did, and was suc- 
cessful in cutting off detachments, and 
otherwise annoying the French. But 
peace being soon afterwards pro- 
claimed, the young soldier, whose 
name was Juan Martin Diez, and sur- 
name the Empecinado, obtained his 
discharge, and retired to his native 
village of Castrillo-de-Duero, in the 
province of Valladolid. 

There he continued to dwell until 
the commencement of the Peninsular 
war; sometimes occupying himself in 
the vineyards, digging and pruning 
the vines ; at others collecting a cer- 
tain local duty, which was imposed on 
all merchandise sold in the neighbour- 
ing district of the Cadena, and which 
duty belonged to the Duke of Ossuna. 
In the winter time, he would go into the 
mountains with his axe and a jackass, 
and having cut sufficient wood to load 
his beast, proceed to sell it at some 
neighbouring town. On one of those 
occasions an incident occurred which 
is worth relating here, as showing the 
extraordinary muscular strength of 
the Empeciuado, who was probably 
unequalled, in that respect, by any man 
of modern times. 

_He was one afternoon on his road 
to the town of Aranda-de- Duero, with 
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a load of wood for sale, when he was 
laid hold of by the officers of justice, 
the wood in question consisting of 
roots of trees, the cutting of which is 
strictly prohibited by the Forest Laws 
of Castile. Outside the walls of 
Aranda, in the suburb of Endeduero, 
there existed at that time a sort of roof- 
less stable, or pound, belonging to the 
town, in which it was customary to 
place all beasts of burden that were 
taken carrying contraband goods, un- 
til such time as they could be other- 
wise disposed of. In this pound, the 
Empecinado, the jackass, and the 
wood, were locked up till the next 
morning. It was a prison whence 
escape might be thought impossible ; 
for south, east, and west, it was sur- 
rounded by a strong, smooth wall, 
fourteen feet high, and on the north 
side ran the river Duero, which, at 
that point and that season, could 
neither be forded nor swum ; for it was 
deep, excessively wide, and withal the 
current so rapid, that whoever ven- 
tured in was certain to be instantly 
swept away. The entrance to the 
pound was through a massive door, 
well secured by lock and bolt. All 
this, however, did not discourage the 
Empecinado, who, knowing what was 
the penalty of his fault, and that the 
following day he would be condemned 
to lose his jackass, and moreover to 
pass a week or two in the town jail, 
set his brains to work to find out some 
means of escape. At length he hit upon 
aplan, With the aid of his knife, and 
by dint ofhard labour and perseverance, 
he succeeded in cutting a number of 
large deep notches in the wall, to the 
top of which he was enabled to ascend 
by means of this staircase of his own 
construction. It would naturally be 
supposed, that he had now nothing to 
do but to let himself drop to the 
ground, and walk away; but the Em. 
pecinado was not one to abandon his 
friends in misfortune, nor had he any 
intention of losing the long-eared com- 
panion of his toils and captivity. Af- 
ter sitting a few minutes astride the 
wall, and examining the nature of the 
footing outside, he descended the stair- 
case, and, taking off his cenidor or 


broad sash, which was of knitted silk, 
very long and of great strength, he 
threw the jackass upon the ground, 


and tied his four legs together in the © 


same manner that it is customary to 
tie lambs orcalves. Then, by an ex- 
ertion of his colossal strength, he got 
the animal on his shoulders, passing 
his own head and neck between the 
sash and the beast’s belly, and with 
this tremendous load reascended the 
wall. Having got so far, he untied 
the legs of his ass, and, by means of 
the sash, contrived to lower him from 
the wall, and to break his fall to the 
ground, which the animal reached in 
safety. Then jumping down himself, 
he mounted his patient charger, and 
rode off to seek a hiding-place in the 
mountains near his village, until the 
affair should have been blown over. 

The following morning, the algua- 
zils repaired to the pound to fetch the 
Empecinado and his jackass, with the 
intention of placing the man in prison, 
and of selling the beast by auction in 
the public market-place. Great, how- 
ever, was their astonishment, when, on 
unlocking the door, they found nothing 
but the load of wood—the two live 
inmates having disappeared. Every 
corner of the place was examined ; but 
no trace could they find of the pri- 
soners. Yet it was impossible to dis- 
cover or conjecture the manner of 
their escape. The door was barred 
and locked as it had been left the 
night before, and it was known to be 
impossible to ford or swim the river. 
All that could be done was to make a 
report to the authorities of what had 
occurred. For some days nothing 
was talked of but this extraordinary 
escape ; and at last the whole popula- 
tion of Aranda, including even the 
priests, came to the conclusion that 
the Empecinado had made a compact 
with the Evil One, and was neither 
more nor less than a sorcerer. 

In the year 1807, the Empecinado 
was the successful bidder for the pri- 
micias,* or first-fruits of the village of 
Aleazaren. It so happened that for 
many years past the hidalgo, or squire 
of the village, had been the unopposed 
bidder, so that he had come to con- 





* This impost of the first fruits was a part of the system of clerical extortion under 
which Spain so long groaneu. A certain portion of the lambs and wool of the flocks 
were each year paid to the clergy, independently of the diezmos or tithes, which were 
also levied. Latterly a share in this tax was claimed by the kings of Spain, and con- 
ceded to them; and in order the better to effect the division, it became the custom'to 
farm the first-fruits of each village or district to the best bidder, 
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sider it almost as a right that the said 
contract should fall to him, and was 
not a little surprised and enraged, 
when he learned that a man had been 
found bold enough to compete with 
and even outbid him. This hidalgo 
was a proud, passionate man, of gigan- 
tic height and great bodily strength, 
and had made himself feared and ha- 
ted, not only in his own village, but in 
all the neighbourhood. Thinking it 
would be an easy matter to frighten 
the Empecinado, and to make him 
abandon the advantage he had obtain- 
ed, he sought him out, and, assuming 
a high tone, threatened him with his 
anger and vengeance unless he gave 
up his right to the first-fruits. This 
the other indignantly refused to do. 
The hidalgo became furious, over- 
whelmed him with abuse, and at last, 
unfortunately for himself, struck him. 
No sooner did Diez feel the blow 
than he fell upon his adversary, and, 
seizing him by the middle, lifted him 
off his feet, and hurled him violently 
to the ground; theu giving him a 
kick upon the head, which caused the 
blood to gush from his mouth, ears, 
and nostrils, he left him there half- 
dead. The noise of the quarrel, how~ 
ever, had by this time drawn the whole 
population of the village to the spot ; 
and the alealde himself appearing, 
gave orders to seize the Empecinado 
and detain him prisoner. But the 
latter unsheathed a long knife, and 
throwing the ends of his cloak over 
his shoulders, in order not to be so 
easily laid hold of, stalked fearlessly 
through the crowd, which opened a 
passage to let him pass; and no one 
caring or daring to lay hands upon 
him, the Empecinado returned in safety 
to his village. Thisexemplary punish- 
ment of a man who was a notorious 
oppressor of his poorer neighbours, 
made a great sensation throughout the 
whole surrounding country ; and the 
esteem and respect in which the Em- 
pecinado was already held on account 
of his well-known courage and con- 
tempt of danger, and of his immense 
strength and activity, which caused 
him to be unrivalled at all athletic 
sports and games, were now increased 
tenfold. 

But great events were preparing, 
and soon to come about, in the midst 


of which it was not probable that a 
man of the Empecinado’s vast energy 
of character, fiery passions, and ardent 
love of liberty, could either remain 
passive, or fail to find opportunities of 
distinction. The year 1808 arrived, 
and with it commenced the bloody 
strife that for seven years tore and 
distracted Spain—a strife of which the 
scars are even yet not entirely effaced, 
and during which the hosts of four 
contending nations made the fertile 
plains of the Peninsula their battle- 
field, its palaces and churches their 
barrack-rooms and hospitals. 

The effect produced on the Spanish 
population generally, by the sudden 
invasion of the French, and the de- 
throning of their rightful monarch, 
was so stunning, that they for a time 
remained as it were stupefied, and un- 
able to take measures for their deli- 
verance from bondage. Such a state 
of things could not last long witha 
nation, yielding to none in enthusias- 
tic love of country, and which, al- 
though it may have submitted, even 
up to a very recent date, to the tyranny 
of its sovereigns, has ever been con- 
spicuous for its jealousy of foreign 
domination and interference. The 
French, however, were deceived by 
this apparent and momentary calm, 
which they tovuk to proceed from the © 
apathy and indifference of a degraded 
people, too long habituated to slavery 
to care much who it was that tyran- 
nized over them. In this persuasion, 
and considering themselves in perfect 
security, they walked about the con- 
quered provinces, giving themselves 
all the airs of lords of the soil. Pro- 
visions, stores, and even specie, were 
sent hither and thither with little or 
no escort—despatches forwarded and 
messages conveyed by single dra- 
goons. But the Spaniards were not 
long in rousing themselves from their 
temporary inaction ; stung by the ex- 
cesses of a brutal soldiery, innumer- 
able parties of guerillas took the field, 
and even those men, who, on account 
of their families, could not entirely 
desert their homes, would band to- 
gether by threes and fours, and make 
short excursions a matar Franceses, 
as it was then called, literally, to kill 
Frenchmen.” 

One afternoon, in the early part of 





* It is necessary to be acquainted with the Spanish language, fully to appreciate the 
scoffing hatred and indifference to buman blood, so long as it was French, implied in 
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1808, a sergeant and private of French 
dragoons arrived in the village of 
Castrillo-de-Duero. They had orders 
from the colonel of the regiment to 
which they belonged, and which was 
quartered in the district of Penafiel, 
to demand rations and forage for the 
corps from the above-named village, 
and also from those of Fuentecen and 
Nava de Roa. After the sergeant, 
with all the arrogance of his small 
authority, had informed the alcalde of 
the quota Castrillo would have to con- 
tribute, he announced his intention of 
passing the night there, and of pro- 
ceeding the next day to Fuentecen, 
which was some way further on the 
same road. Billets were delivered to 
him for himself and the soldier, and 
both forthwith proceeded to the quar- 
ters assigned them. 

The family on which the sergeant 
was quartered, consisted of an elderly 
man, his wife, and their only daugh- 
ter, a handsome girl of about twenty 
years of age. They received the stran- 
ger hospitably, and after an invitation 
to partake of their supper which was 
then preparing, the daughter went to 
show him the room he was to occupy. 
Unfortunately the sergeant, who was 


a Languedocian, and a fervent ad- 
mirer of the softer sex, had acquired 
in the regiment the name of un homme 
@ bonnes fortunes, owing to the dis- 
tinction which his huge black mus- 
taches and whiskers had procured 
him amongst the fair and sentimental 


women ‘of Germany. He probably 
thought it incumbent upon him to 
keep up his reputation in the very dif- 
ferent latitude in which he now found 
himself, and imagined that he could 
not begin better than with the buxom 
damsel who was guiding him to his 
dormitory. However that may have 
been, not two minutes had elapsed 
since he and his conductress had left 
the kitchen, when the old people 
heard a violent noise and scuffle over- 
head, and an instant after their daugh- 
ter stood before them, her eyes flash- 
ing through the tears that suffused 
them, her cheeks crimson with passion, 
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and the expression of her face and 
attitude of her person, indicative of 
the most violent and unrestrained 
fury. 

“ Que hay, que hay? hija? What 
is all this, Juana?” enquired her mo- 
ther, advancing towards her. 

“ The Frances has insulted me,” 
replied she. ‘* El cobarde! Were 
Diez here, I should soon be avenged. 
Had I had a knife I would have stab- 
bed him. As it is, I have shown him 
what it is to insult the gquerida dad 
Empecinado. Adios, madre; I will 
sleep this night at Catalina’s, and re- 
turn to-morrow when that cowardly 
foreigner is gone.” And so saying 
she left the house. 

Scarcely had she done so, when the 
dragoon entered the kitchen, grinding 
between his teeth one of those sacrrrr’s, 
which Frenchmen, when angry, eja- 
culate with what might be termed 
twenty R power. He had evidently 
had the worst of it in his scuffle with 
the fiery damsel, who had just taken 
her departure, for his face was much 
scratched and bruised, his hair bore 
traces of having been violently pulled, 
and a portion of one whisker had dis- 
appeared, which, judging from the 
bleeding condition of the cheek, must 
have been torn up by the roots. 

«* Where is that she-devil?” cried 
he, accompanying his enquiry by a 
volley of profane oaths aud indecent 
abuse, which it is unnecessary here to 
recapitulate. 

As he spoke a mixture of French, 
bad German, and worse Spanish, the 
persons he addressed partly did not, 
and partly would not, understand him, 
This, however, served them but little, 
for when the enraged soldier found 
it impossible to express his anger in a 
language intelligible to them, he took 
his sheathed sabre, and proceeded to 
apply its flat to the shoulders of his 
unfortunate host and hostess, who, 
after much ill treatment, at length 
managed to escape from the kitchen, 
leaving it and their supper in -posses- 
sion of their brutal inmate. 

At daybreak on the following morn- 





this sentence. 


A Spaniard going out shooting will very commonly say, instead of 


* voy a cazar,” Iam going to shoot or hunt, ‘* Voy a matar lievres, voy a matar 
jabalis,” I am going to kill hares, I am going to Kill wild boars, as the case may be. 
In like manner, at the period referred to in the above sketch, the peasant who took 
his escopeter from its corner, and, after ramming down a ball-cartridge, instead of iis 
more peaceful and usual charge of shot, walked out to waylay some straggling enemy,- 
would reply to the enquiry of whither he was going, “ voy a matar Franceses.” 
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ing, the dragoons left Castrillo, and a 
few hours afterwards, Juana Having 
returned home, the three persons com- 
posing the family wereagain assembled 
in their kitchen, the usual sitting-room 
of Spaniards of that class, especially 
in villages and country places. The 
old people were still suffering from the 
ijl usage they had received, and their 
daughter was sad at the reflection that 
she had been unable fully to avengé 
herself on the Frenchman for his in- 
sulting attempt of the previous even- 
ing. Presently a footstep was heard 
in the corridor, and an instant after- 
wards, a man leaned over the half- 
door of the room, and gave the good- 
day to the party within. The dress 
of the new comer was concealed under 
the large cloak indispensable to every 
Castilian, and the broad-leafed, low- 
crowned hat of the province covered 
his head. His countenance had a 
stern, resolute expression, which was 
softened down by a frank and not dis- 
agreeable smile as he nodded to Juana. 
Large wiry mustaches shaded his 
upper lip, an abundant beard covered 
his chin and part of his cheeks, and a 
mane of strong black hair, twisted like 
the tendrils of a vine, fell down upon 
his neck. His age was apparently 
about thirty, perhaps a year or two 
more; and when he threw off his cloak 
on entering the room, he displayed, 
under the dress of a peasant, a form 
and limbs evidently possessed cf great 
strength. 

« Que tal, Juanita?” said the Em- 
pecinado, (for he it was,) approaching 
his mistress and taking her hand. 
‘* How goes it, my girl, and what have 
you to say to me after my three days’ 
absence from Castrillo? You seem to 
welcome my return with a somewhat 
mournful countenance. But how 
now! what is the matter?” continued 
he, looking her hard in the face ; ‘you 
have been weeping—and your mother 
too. Good people, some one of you 
be kind enough to tell me what has 
happened so to distress you.” 

Juana hastened to give her lover an 
account of what had occurred the 
night before, the insults offered to her- 
self, and the ill treatment of her pa- 
rents, which was indeed sufficiently 
visible, the old man having his head 
bound up in consequence of the injue 
ries he had received. As she pro- 
ceeded with her narrative, the blood 
Mounted into the Empecinado’s face, 
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not as a transient flush, but steadily, 
and by degrees, till his forehead and 
cheeks were of a deep, fixed crimson ; 
his beard and mustache appeared to 
bristle out more fiercely than usual, 
and his hands unconsciously grasped 
the back of a chair, till the tough and 
solid oaken bars cracked and splintered 
in his gripe. Before his mistress had 
finished, he started from his seat, and 
stamped on the ground with a violence 
that shook the house. 

** How long,” exclaimed he, * are 
these infernal Frenchmen to ride over 
us roughshod? Are we for ever to 
see our women insulted, our houses 
plundered, and our old men ill used, 
by these cowardly oppressors, and we 
ourselves look on passively and con- 
tentedly 2?” 

He paused for an instant, as though 
reflecting, then striding across the 
room, he threw himself on his knees 
before a crucifix that hung in a recess 
of the wall. 

«‘ Juro,” said he in his deep sono- 
rous voice, ‘ Juro por Cristo y Su san- 
tissima madre, and by all the saints, I 
swear to hunt down these bloody in- 
vaders, to slay and destroy them by 
every means in my power, and never 
to desist till:my country is freed from 
their odious presence—til] not theprint 
of a Frenchman’s foot remains upon 
Spanish soil.” Then rising from his 
kneeling position, and turning with 
a calmer: air to the three persons 
present, Bear witness to my 
vow,” said he, *‘and if ever I break 
it, point me out to general execration, 
as a perjured traitor to my country. 
And now can you tell me whither has 
the ruffian who was here last night 
betaken himself?” 

‘* To Fuentecen,” was the reply. 

“ Tis well,” said the Empecinado 
with a meaning smile, and resuming his 
cloak, he walked out into the village. 

At a certain distance from Cas- 
trillo, and in the direction of the town 
of Penafiel, is a wild and lonely pass, 
known by the name of El Salto del 
Cavallo, or the Horse’s Leap. The 
road at this particular spot is hemmed 
in between the Duero, even there a 
broad and rapid stream, and a long 
low mountain, the base of which is 
only a few yards from the river's 
brink. The ascent of the hill being 
gentle, and the slope sufficiently gra- 
dual to allow a man to run or horse to 
gallop up it, the pass could hardly 
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have been considered a dangerous one, 
had not the nature of the ground, 
which was broken into small ravines, 
and sprinkled with clumps of trees 
and bushes and large masses of rock, 
afforded admirable cover for an am- 
buscade, and offered great advantages 
to the attacking party, even should 
the attacked be very superior in num- 
ber. Many huge blocks of stone had, 
at some former period, rolled down the 
hillside, and were now lying at its foot, 
so thickly strewn, and some so close 
together, that the traveller passing 
along the road might almost have 
taken them, covered as they were with 
moss and lichens, for the ponderous 
remains of some ancient wall. Both 
the pass and the hill were celebrated 
in the country round, as having been 
the scene of many exploits of Melero, 
Chafandin, and other renowned bri- 
gands, who, during the early part of 
the reign of Charles 1V. made them- 
selves dreaded throughout the whole 
of Castile. , 

About noon on the day following 
that of their departure from Castrillo, 
the two French dragoons were seen 
approaching the Salto del Cavallo, on 
their return to the head-quarters of 
their regiment. Their absence had 
lasted rather longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary to perform the duty 
on which they had gone, and they had 
seemingly been riding hard to make 
up for it; for the horses were warm, 
and they were now walking them 
quietly along the road, to give them 
breathing time. The sun shone bright- 
ly on the burnished helmets and accou- 
trements of the men as they rode 
along side by side, talking of /a belle 
France, or of their past campaigns, 
and as little suspicious of danger on 
this wild road, and in a partially con- 
quered and hostile country, as though 
they had been escorting Napoleon 
from Paris to St Cloud. At a short 
distance from the pass, the dragoon 
noticed that his horse’s girths were 
slack, and dismounted to tighten them, 
whilst the sergeant rode on at the same 
deliberate pace as before. As the lat- 
ter arrived at a narrower part of the 
road, he perceived, about a hundred 
yards before him, a goat standing on a 
fragment of rock, and making a hearty 
meal of the young leaves and branches 
of a wild honeysuckle. 

«« A good mark ;” exclaimed the ser- 
geant, and at the same time unbuck- 


ling the carbine which was slung to 
his saddle. ‘It belongs, no doubt, to 
some of those surly peasants, who look 
as black when we pass their door 
as though they would stab, if they 
dared.” And taking a steady aim, 
he pulled the trigger, and the poor 
animal, whose breakfast was thus 
rudely interrupted, rolled bleeding 
from the little elevation on which it 
stood. 

An instant later—it might almost be 
said simultaneously with the sharp 
crack of the carbine—another report, 
far deeper and louder, was heard; and, 
struck by three balls in the head, the 
Frenchman fell from his horse, and 
was dead before he touched the 
ground. 

The dragoon who had remained in 
the rear was trotting up to rejoin his 
comrade, and was about fifty yards be- 
hind him, when he fell. As he struck 
spurs into his charger to gallop to his 
companion’s assistance, a shot was 
fired at him, which, however, owing 
either to its being badly aimed, or to 
his sudden increase of speed, took no 
effect. The soldier pulled his horse 
up sharply, and faced him towards the 
hill, which was the direction whence 
the shot came. Seeing the smoke 
rising from amongst some trees, only 
a few paces from where he stood, he 
sought out a gap in the rocks, which 
bordered the foot of the mountain, 
and passing through it, galloped up 
the ascent in pursuit of a man of whom 
he now caught a full view, and who, 
with a trabuco or blunderbuss in his 
hand, was running at the top of his 
speed along the side of the hill. 

Had not the broken and uneven 
character of the ground been less fa- 
vourable to a mounted man than to 
one on foot, the chase must have been 
a very short one; for the start which 
the fugitive had obtained was small, 
and his pursuer, mounted on a light 
active beast, which he managed well, 
doubled and turned almost as rapidly 
as the man he wasgalloping after. The 
latter indeed had some most fortunate 
escapes. Could he have left his pur- 
suer at sufficient distanee to have had 
time to reload his trabuco before he 
came up, he might quietly have waited 
for him, for he would then have had his 
life in his hands. But a trabuco is 
not loaded quite so quickly as a mus- 
ket, nor with a cartridge ready pre- 
pared. Once he made the attempt ; 
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but the powder was scarcely rammed 
down when his enemy was upon him, 
and hurling away his fire-arm with a 
bitter curse, he had just time to jump 
into a small stream, which being too 
wide to leap, and the banks for some 
distance too high and steep for a horse 
to scramble up or down, the Spaniard 
again got the start ofhis foe. At an- 
other time the dragoon was within 


thirty yards of him, and to avoid death . 


appeared impossible. The sabre was 
brandished, and in a few moments 
would inevitably have descended on 
the head of the fugitive, when the lat- 
ter found himself on the brink of an 
excavation, whence gravel or sand 
had been taken. He sprang, without 
hesitation, down some fifteen or twenty 
feet, and before the Frenchman, who 
did not choose to make his horse take 
the same jump, could ride round to a 
more accessible part of the pit, he had 
time greatly to increase the distance 
between them. 

At length, however, the strength 
and speed of the agile peasant be- 
gan to flag; he no longer skimmed 
over the turf and heather, and leaped 
ditches and other impediments with 
the lightness of a deer, but seemed 
rather to drag his legs after him than 
to run; and although he still kept on, 
and still showed the same skill in 
doubling, and winding, and leading 
his pursuer into the worst places for a 
horse, it was evident, from his panting 
chest and whole appearance, that the 
race would soon be over. They were 
now upwards of a mile from their 
place of starting, and owing to the un- 
even ground, had long been out of 
sight of it. Suddenly, a loud shout, 
repeated by the echoes of the moun- 
tain, caused both pursued and pursuer 
to cast a glance behind them, and at 
a short distance in their rear they be- 
held, the one with feelings of infinite 
joy and relief, the other with astonish- 
ment and dismay, the Empecinado 
mounted on the horse of the French 
sergeant, whose long straight broad- 
sword he carried naked in his hand as 
he advanced at full gallop to the as- 
sistance of the fugitive. 

The dragoon instantly abandoned 
the prey he was following, and leav- 
ing the rough ground amongst which 
the chase had led him, made at once 
for the high road. But his horse’s 
flanks were covered with foam, and 
the animal was not a little distressed 
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by his last half-hour’s work, which 
was of a kind he was not accustomed 
to, whilst the steed on which the Em- 
pecinado was mounted, at all times 
the faster of the two, was compara- 
tively fresh. Finding then that it was 
impossible to escape by flight, the 
Frenchman halted on a piece of level 
ground at the foot of the mountain, 
and coolly awaited the coming up of 
his adversary ; probably not anticipa- 
ting much risk in an encounter with a 
peasant, who could not be supposed 
very skilful in the use of the sabre, 
and who nevertheless did not seem in- 
clined to have recourse to any other 
weapon. He soon found, however, . 
when the Empecinado, galloping up 
fiercely, attacked him, that he had to 
do with a better swordsman than him- 
self, and one possessed of a far stronger 
arm. But a few blows had been ex- 
changed, when the Spaniard, parrying 
a cut with such violence as almost to 
force the sword out of the soldier’s 
hand, replied to it by a thrust which 
sent his broad strong blade nearly 
through his adversary’s body. 

On the evening of the same day, the 
Empecinado and his brother Manuel— 
for he it was who had accompanied 
him on his expedition—returned in 
triumph to Castrillo, mounted on the 
horses, and equipped with the arms, 
of the dragoons, whose bodies they 
had thrown into the Duero. The 
Empecinado immediately proceeded 
to the house of his dulcinea, and there 
related the events of the morning, the 
ample vengeance he had taken on 
the man who had insulted her, and 
whose sword he brought her asa 
trophy. 

That night was passed by Diez in 
his native village ; but the die was cast— 
the woodman’s axe and vine-dresser's 
knife were now to be exchanged for 
the carbine and sabre, the snug chim- 
ney-corner and well-roofed dwelling 
for the bivouac on the mountain. side, 
with the clouds for a covering. At 
daybreak the two brothers mounted 
their horses, and went out upon the 
high-road a matar Franceses. 

Such was the first effort of one of 
the most formidable partizans opposed 
to the French during the whole of the 
Peninsular war ; and thus did the bru- 
tality of a soldier, and an insult offered 
to a woman, raise them up an enemy 
who eaused French blood to flow in 
torrents, and, in the true spirit of his 
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oath, neither flinched nor paused till 
the invaders of Spain were driven 
across the frontier. 

About a month had elapsed since 
the incidents above narrated. Some 
two hours after daybreak on a bright 
sunny morning, five-and-thirty mount- 
ed men were marching along a country 
lane or cross-road, which, at a short 
distance further on, led into the high- 
way from Valladolid to Madrid. At 
the head of the party rode the Empe- 
cinado, who had already succeeded in 
collecting around him a score of fine 
active fellows, burning to avenge the 
wrongs of their country on its detested 
invaders. Many of them had joined 
without horses ; but their leader soon 
managed to mount them upon cattle, 
whose former riders, when they had 
passed through his hands, had more 
occasion for coffins than chargers. 
The other fifteen troopers, who made 
up the party, did not belong to the 
same band; but acknowledged as their 
chief a young man of two or three and 
twenty, who was riding at the right 
hand of the Empecinado, and offered 
a striking contrast to him in appear- 
ance. Several inches taller than that 
partizan, whose stature scarcely ex~ 
ceeded the middle height, his slender 
and well-proportioned form appeared 
almost fragile, when compared with the 
tremendous shoulders, bull neck, and 
herculean limbs, of Martin Diez, whilst 
his smooth face, only set off by a small 
and beautifully pencilled mustache, had 
a feminine look beside the black bristly 
beard which concealed a large part of 
his companion’s countenance. His fea- 
tures, however, wore a determined ex- 
pression, and as he sat firmand upright 
in his saddle, managing a fiery Anda- 
lusian with perfect ease and grace, it 
would, perhaps, have been difficult to 
find a prettier model of a dragoon. 
Such was Mariano Fuentes, a native 
of the same province as the Empe- 
cinado, and who, like him, courageous 
to temerity, and indignant at the op- 
pressions and cruelties of the French, 
had commenced raising a guerilla corps 
for the purpose of harassing the enemy, 
to whom he had already caused some 
damage, by intercepting despatches, 
and cutting off small convoys, on the 
high-road between Burgos and Valla- 


dolid. The two bands having met, 
their leaders had agreed to unite, in 
order, by thus increasing their force, 
to be able to undertake more impor- 
tant enterprises than they could other- 
wise have done. 

«*T am much mistaken,” said a man 
who was riding immediately behind 
Fuentes, to his comrade—* I am much 
mistaken if we have not some work 
upon our hands before the day is a 
great deal older.” 

‘* And, pray, what are your reasons 
for thinking so?” asked Fuentes, who 
had overheard the remark, and was 
accustomed to repose much confidence 
in the speaker, not only on account of 
his cool courage in the field, but also 
of his acuteness and natural qualifica- 
tions for the life of a guerilla. 

The man, who went by the nom 
de guerre of El Pescador, or the 
fisherman, replied frankly and readily 
to the question of his chief—“< Only 
one reason have I, mi capitan, but 
it is a good one, though I daresay 
you will laugh at it. There is a 
smell of Frenchmen in the air. You 
must often have seen how birds 
of prey will scent a dead horse for 
miles off. I am like the vultures in 
that respect, with the difference that 
they scent the dead, and I the living 
carrion: a whole regiment might be 
lying bayoneted in the next field, and 
I know nothing of it; but put me 
within half-a-day’s march of a live 
Frenchman, and the foul rank stench 
of the accursed gavacho* will rise to 
my nostrils immediately, and wellnigh 
suffocate me. It is some such odour 
that has been coming down to us 
all the morning upon this westerly 
breeze.” 

There was a laugh amongst those 
who overheard the speech of El Pes- 
cador, who was considered a sort of 
privileged person in the troop. 

“‘ If your words come true, my 
friend,” said the Empecinado, “I pro- 
mise you a brace of golden ounces for 
your prophecy ; though my purse is 
getting low, and.I must find some 
means to replenish it.” 

As he spoke, the little band reached 
the end of the lane, and filing out of 
it, gladly exchanged the rough stony 
ground over which they had been 








* Gavacho, a term of contempt, first applied to the French during the Peninsular 
war, and by no means out of use in Spain even at the present day, ~ 
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marching, for the hard and level ca- 
mino regal. Parallel to the part of the 
high-road they had entered upon ran 
the river Duero, across which, a mile 
or two further on, a bridge was thrown 
at a spot where the river traversed the 
road. It was in this direction that the 
guerillas continued their march, no- 
thing unusual occurring till, upon 
turning an angle in the road, they 
found themselves within musket-shot 
of the bridge of Arandilla. Emerging 
from the adjacent village of Milagros, 
and the foremost files just setting foot 
upon the bridge, was a detachment of 
thirty French hussars, escorting a tra- 
velling carriage, in which was seated 
one of Murat’s cabinet couriers. 

“ Viva Espana! Viva la Indepen- 
dencia!” shouted the Empecinado, 
when, after forming his men so as to 
present the largest front the width of 
the road would allow, he and Fuentes 
placed themselves at the head of the 
troop, and charged down upon the 
French, who advanced in similar order 
to meet them. 

The two parties, thus suddenly op- 
posed to each other, were about equal 
in point of number, nor was there any 
great disparity in other respects. If 
the hussars were better drilled and 
disciplined, and understood the man- 
agement of their weapons better than 
the majority of their opponents, on 
the other hand, the guerillas, gene- 
rally speaking, were heavier and 
stronger men, and mounted ‘on more 
powerful horses. When the shock 
of the charge took place, the French 
line remained serried and unbroken ; 
but although the Spaniards did not 
preserve so even a front, they re- 
ceded not a step, and for some minutes 
a hard fight, hand to hand, took place 
in the broad open part of the road 
where they had met. There was much 
din and clashing of sabres, and some 
bad wounds had been given and re- 
ceived on both sides, although as yet 
no saddles were empty, when the 
Empecinado, impatient of so protract- 
ed a contest, placed himself at the 
head of eight or ten of his best men, 
and by a desperate charge, broke the 
hitherto impenetrable line of the 
French, passing right through their 
little squadron, and nearly annihilating 
the front rank. The officer command- 
ing, seeing that all was lost, and re- 
treat by way of the bridge cut off, left 
the road, accompanied by three of bis 
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men, and fled in the direction of the 
river, with the intention of fording it. 
The Empecinado followed them alone. 
It so happened, however, that the river 
had recently overflowed its banks, and 
although the waters had subsided, 
the adjacent fields were, for the time, 
converted into deep sloughs. Thus, 
when the fugitives entered a verdant 
meadow, bordering the river, their 
horses suddenly sank up to the girths 
in the deceitful mud, and all the efforts 
of the riders were insufficient to extri- 
cate them. Almost at the same mo. 
ment, the Empecinado came up at a 
furious pace, and clearing a low hedge, 
his horse not only plunged himself 
deep into the bog, but also fell on his 
side, in such a manner, that his master 
was partly under him. The softness 
of the ground rendered all attempts to 
rise on the part of either horse or man 
utterly fruitless, and there lay the 
Empecinado, rage in his heart, and 
imprecation on his lips, cursing the 
horse, the river, the swamp, and, above 
all, the four Frenchmen, who, sitting 
on their horses at fifty yards’ distance, 
and unable to get away, began to fire 
their carbines and pistols at their 
prostrate enemy. Luckily the Em- 
pecinado was a good deal protected by 
the position in which his horse had 
fallen, and several shots were fired 
without effect. The distance was too 
short, however, for such good-luck to 
have lasted long, when, fortunately, 
the succour of which he stood so much 
in need arrived. For some time his 
absence had not been observed by any 
of his men, still engaged as they were 
with what remained of the French, 
who, finding themselves hemmed in 
on all sides, made a most desperate 
resistance, and, knowing they need 
expect no quarter, fought to the very 
last. The swamp, also, was at some 
distance from the scene of the conflict ; 
but at length the man called El Pes- 
cador happened to turn his eyes that 
way, and, at a glance, saw what was 
going on, and the imminent peril of 
the Empecinado. Leaving the mélée, 
he hastened to his assistance, urging 
his horse to the very top of his speed 
so long as the firm ground lasted, and 
then creeping cautiously and unseen 
along the edge of the swamp, until he 
arrived in rear, and within easy shot 
of the Frenchmen, who, unsuspicious 
of his approach, were reloading their 
fire-arms, preparatory toanother volley 
2M 
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at the Empecinado. The latter, when 
he first foand himself in so dangerous 
a situation, had shouted for aid; but 
even his powerful voice being unheard 
at that distance and amidst the noise 
of the fight, he soon desisted, and lay 
petfectly motionless, his teeth set, and 
his eyes fixed stefnly on the enemy. 
Whether, at that terrible moment, re- 
grets for the pleasant world he was 
about to leave, or anticipations cou- 
cerning his fate in a future and un- 
known one, most occupied his mind, 
it would be difficult to say ; but certain 
it is, that no dread of the inevitable 
death that awaited him—offering, as 
he did, an unresisting and easy mark 
to four of his deadly foes—could be 
discerned on the bold front of the 
Empecinado. 

El Pescador saw that no time was 
to be lost. Unslinging his wide- 
mouthed trabuco, and fixing its buit 
under his"arm to avoid as much as 

ossible the violent recoil which the 

eavy charge carried by that mur- 
derous description of weapon occa- 
sions, he fired. One of the hussars 
rolled over in the mire, and another 
(the officer) fell forward on the neck 
of the grey charger he bestrode, whose 
long mane was soon soaked and dab- 
bled with his rider’s blood. Thetwo 
who were unhurt, turned in their sad- 
dles and discharged their carbines at 
this new assailant, who laughed as the 
bullets whistled by his ears, and be- 
gan coolly to reload his gun. Before, 
however, another shot had been fired 
on either side, Fuentes and a number 
of guerillas cume gallopping down. 
The skirmish on the road had been 
finished by the extermination of the 
French, except one or two who had 
thanaged to break through and es- 
cape, nor was there now much mercy 
shown to the two unfortunate hussars 
who still remained in the marsh. 

With no small difficulty was the 
Empecinado released from the muddy 
prison in which his career had so 
nearly been brought to a premature 
termination. At length he, his horse, 
and those of the French troopers, 
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were got out, and the party returned 
to the high-road. Before they arriv- 
ed there, however, the Empecinado 
held out to El Pescador a small but 
well-filled leather bag. 

‘‘T would it were ten times as 
weighty,” said he, * and even then it 
would ill repay the service you have 
done me. I have more than once 
wished that death might find me with 
feet in stirrups and sabre in hand, 
and to-day my wish was near being 
accomplished; but then I meant it to 
be on some hard-fought field, with my 
horse’s hoofs stamping the turf, and 
not caught in the mud like a sparrow 
with bird-lime.” 

El Pescador shook his head with a 
sort of comie gravity. ‘ Not so, se- 
nor,” was his reply : “the two ounces 
you promised me this morning I will 
take; but as for being paid for so 
agreeable a thing as shooting a brace 
of Frenchmen, it would be unreason- 
able. If in doing myself a pleasure 
I saved the life of the Empecinado, 
major! Besides, I am thinking, we 
shall find something to line our 
pockets in yonder carriage, more valu- 
able than the carcass of that greasy 
courier who sits there like one in an 
ague fit.” 

This last supposition proved to be 
correct. The berline contained, be- 
sides several packets of despatches, a 
large sum in gold coin. Taking pos- 
session of their booty, and leading 
with them the now riderless horses of 
the French cavalry, the party, after a 
short consultation between the Em- 
pecinado and Fuentes, resumed their 
inarch in the direction of the Pinares 
de Coca—a tract of wild mountainous 
country covered with pine woods, 
where they could remain in safety, 
until the wounds received in the con- 
flict were cured, and recruits collected 
to mount tlic captured horses. Here, 
also, the money found in the carriage 
was divided, and for some days the 
barns and cottages in which the troop 
was quartered re-echoed with the 
clattering of wine pots, and the joyous 
songs of the light-hearted guerillas. 
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do By B. Simmons. 
ut *. 
Bop ty brilliant from afar, 
‘t Like a mountain-lifted star— 
Like a splendour from the sun, 
4 Splinter’d when the west was won— 
‘h Like the flash with which the moon 
d Looks above the hills of June— 
Re Winpsor, from its stately height, 
s Sheds a glory through the night, 
Banishing from winter’s plain 
sf Half the horrors of his reign ! 
, See, where winding far below, 
bal Thames has caught the rosy glow, 
As the radiance gleams along 
% Towers and trees of holy song, 
me Distant Eton’s antique towers, 
1 Windsor’s fadeless forest-bowers :— * 
Now the lustre has reveal’d 
ad Solemn scene as verse e’er vaunted— 
ay The dusky slope of that Immortal Field 
at By spectral memories of the Mighty haunted— + 
ad Their memories—a stern, devoted band 
o Upon that spot tyrannic fraud defied, 
ad Flung out their pennons, bared each battle-brand, 
vd And met the bursting of Oppression’s tide, 
ae And, like a bulwark, roll’d it back and said, 
7 ‘ Here shall thy billows, Sceptred Power, be stay'd!”’ 
il. 
Ye shadowy Barons! Chieftains grim ! 
“4 Fit to be Fathers of the Free ! 
. ’Tis joy upon that meadow dim 
. To crowd your phantom chivalry— 
4 And deem yon broad triumphal blaze 
8 Glares not unwelcome on your gaze: 
of The kingly Race you curb’d not quell’d, 
. Through good and ill your Cuarter held— 
# For well your sons from age to age 
fe ’ Preserved the glorious heritage : 
1" If Albion then yon flame may view 
. With joy to-night—high praise to You! 
%s Those lights—no fear-watch’d, boding sign 
ys To plunder’d burgher, trampled boor— 
Ie From the old Norman's towers that shine, 
d Where princes pledge the festal vine, 
"» Announce the Norman’s tameless line 
° Shall like his towers endure! 
e Ill. 
p Hark, borne afar on breezy swells, 
6 How Lonpon peals her jocund bells! 
8 Joy to the Land! Its fair-hair’d Daughter, 


The sea-kings’ long- descended child— 
Whose youth, o’er waves of ebbing slaughter, 
Rose like the Bow of Promise mild, 

The symbol of approaching years 
Undimm’d by blood, unstain’d by tears,— 
She whose slight grasp might scarce sustain 
The dreadful trident of the main, 





* The subject of Gray’s Ode, and Pope’s Windsor Forest. 
+ Runnimede—within sight of Windsor. 
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Did not Renown and patriot Pride 
Like couching lions guard her side— 
Even she earth’s human lot has shared, 
The depths of Jove and anguish dared, 
Has felt death’s clouds dissolve in joy, 
And wept meek woman's tears above her first-born boy. 
Iv. 
Night melts to morn, and rapture’s smiles 
The gloom of doubtful Fear has riven— 
Unto the people of the isles 
A child is born, a son is given ! 
And now where o’er yon topmost tower 
St George’s standard greets the Breeze, 
(That comrade true who on the seas 
Has piped its battle-kindling power 
Through thrice a hundred victories,) 
While with acclaiming cannon rent 
Resounds each hoary battlement, 
By herald’s cry and blast of tromp, 
The land has marshall’d all its pomp, 
There throng’d in one illustrious show 
Rank, beauty, wisdom, valour, go 
Before God's altar undefiled 
To lay that hope-encircled child, 
And with exulting hymn and prayer 
Enroll him Christ’s true soldier there. 
Naming him with a name, that heard 
In after years, the listener’s brow 
Will brighten, and his heart be stirr’d 
As Alfred’s, Edward’s stirs it now. 


ve 
And lo!—the shrine before them— 
They pause, the centre of resplendent crowds, 
While, like a firmament of sunset clouds, 
The purple banner’d aisles are bending o’er them, 
In this contrasting hour 
Of feebleness and power, 
As o’er that infant, with uplifted hands, 
In act to bless, the solemn prelate stands. 
Lord of the earth and skies! 
Bid, to the dazzled eyes 
Of Him who dares to grasp the lyre, 
Whose shatter'd long-neglected chords 
Once echoed the immortal words 
That gush’d from Spencer’s soul or Drypen’s lips of fire,* 
—The Future’s cloudy portals open fly ! 
Grant him that boy’s yet dateless reign to read— 
To grasp the shadows gliding slowly by 
Of many a coming fame and high heroic deed! 
Give him to know who o’er the plain 
Of shouting ocean yet shall sweep— 
(King Albert’s ensign at the main)— 
The Seconp Netson of the Deep! T 





* Dum relego scripsisse pudet, and some peevish critic may here exclaim— 
* And must that lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like thine !” 
The glorious names of Spencer and Dryden are to be found in the ill-assorted list of 
those who, from Chaucer to Southey, filled the office of Jaureate. Nor should Warton 
be forgotten, to the sounding energy and spirit of whose melodious versification we 
are indebted for much that is noble in the poetry of his admirer—Sir Walter Scott. 
+ The wish that the future sovereign of Great Britain should beer the name of some 
of the Kings his illustrious predecessors. was, it is believed, pretty general, A recent 
order in council has, however, settle th: matter, 
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Or who o’er Gaul again shall wield 
Dead WELLINGTON’s tremendous shield ; 
And when the hurricane has past 
That round his country burst and raved, 
Like We.uiNcTon shall to the last 
In council serve the throne he saved ! 
Vain is the minstrel’s wish, as bold— 
The Unknown’s dread gates keep fast their fold ; 
Yet wrapt in spirit may we see 
The greatness pre-ordain’d to be. 
And thou who left’st broad Prussia’s sway 
To pledge thy faith for him to-day! 
We take thy gage, that England’s heir 
His distant diadem shall wear 
Worthy of thee, the friend from youth 
Of the unconquerable Truth— 
Worthy his sire’s great fathers—those 
Beneath whose buckler’s generous shade 
The Moses of the Gentiles rose 
In Luruer’s dauntless form array’d.* 
— That in his realm, as now in thine, 
Long-drooping art shall cease to pine— 
And outcast taste and genius then 
Be seen in Britain’s court again! 
So shall his bright propitious time 
Be sung by future bards sublime, 
Whose proud, unpurchasable lays 
Pour'd from the harp-strings boldly free, 
Shall teach the world that princes’ praise 
Best soars in hymns to liberty. 
Then, Sceptred Branpensure, thy name 
In memory still shall blend with his, 
As year on year his gathering fame 
Redeems thy promises ! 
VI. 
Go now the choral waves that roar 
From the vast Organ’s pealing shore 
In melody, proclaim the gorgeous rite is o’er— 
Frank-hearted monarch—go—receive, 
All besides love the land can give! 
Belt to thy side the knightly sword— 
St George's garter to thy knee, 
And dearer be thy knightly word 
Than empire’s orb to thee! 
Still let that Order’s rules, o’er state 
And lust of power predominate— 
And oh! hereafter, may the vow 
Of mercy thou hast taken now 
With thee for hapless Poland plead— 
Break not the already bruised reed! 
(Since to thy race, mysterious Heaven 
Share in that monstrous crime has given.) 
So may the tearless olive round 
Thy cheerful temples still be found 
Pure from the war-cloud’s sulphurous gloom, 
Unlike His red, disastrous doom, 
Whose fate so lately, with a start, 
Wing'd its dark moral to thy heart. 





* Amongst the protectors of Luther it has been stated that the ancestors of Prince 
Albert were conspicuous. ‘ 

+ “Qn the Warder coming to the curiously-wrought suit of armour presented to 
Charles I, by the City of London, and informing him of the original possessor, thé 
King shook his head, apparently reminded of the deplorable fate of that unfortunate 
monarch,”—Sranparp Newsrarer; Visit of the King of Prussia to the Tower, 
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So may thy calm protracted course, 
Like some majestic river's force, 
Wind bright and tranquil to that main 
Where slaves and sovereigus cease to suffer and to reign! 





BALLAD. 
By B. Stmmons. 


lL. 
A HEALTH to Thee!—on this the day, 
When like the meek, half-weeping ray 
That draws from April’s dawn its birth, 
Thy gentle spirit stole to earth. 
How many a year has roll’d above 
Our paths of sorrow, sin, and love, 
(Sorrow and sin that shadow’d mine, 
While peace and love illumined thine,) 
Since first we met and last we parted, 
Estranged, divorced, and mournful-hearted. 
Yet though between us rolls the sea, 
And earth spreads wide—a health to Thee! 


2. 
A health to Thee !—On land or wave— 
In crowds or cloisters—glad or grave— 
In weal or woe, a Shape I see, 
That ghost. like wears the grace of Thee. 
Its accents through my slumbers thrill, 
Like night-breeze from some lonely hill ; 
It lends the morning's cold grey skies 
The azure of thy serious eyes— 
At eve the brown and heavy air 
Is colour’d by thy clustering hair— 
Even golden noon subdues its glance 
Beneath thy sad, sweet countenance. 


3. 
A health to Thee!—Through hastening years 
No anguish thrills, no pleasure cheers, 
No blossom buds, nor leaf can fall, 
That does not back the Past recall.— 
Deep in my soul’s profoundest gloom 
—As in a deep and lonely room 
We lock some sad, mysterious thing,—— 
Thy name from human uttering 
Lies buried long,—though sometimes men 
Will speak it suddenly, and then 
Will watch this brow, in vain, to see 
How deep they smote my memory. 


4, 
A health to Thee!—I chose my fate ; 
If came regret, it came too late. — 
Who once had thought, as side by side 
Our blended moments lived and died, 
The time would come when, sever’d far 
As its reflection from the star, 
1 on a forest spring should look, 
Or tree, or flower, or favourite took, 
Nor find Thee when I turn'd to seek 
An answering gladness on thy cheek ? 
And now thy. very Fate to me 
Is even a doubt ;—still, health to Thee! 


Tuinp or Fesrvary, 1842, 
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By rae Aurnor oF THE Lire or Burke, or GotpsmitA, &c. 


Genius of playful humour! free to flit 
O’er statesmen’s deeds, as themes for pictured wit; 
At great and grave to smile, who guide their age, 
Scenes, schemes, events, that glare in party’s page; 
But most at that professing liberal race, 
Whose generous views ne’er reach’d beyond a place; 
Or bold and bad—thrown up amid the storm 
Of party zeal, the simple deem’d Reform! 
Peers, princes, warriors, grow beneath thy hand, 
Touch’d by the magic of a crayon wand! 
Nor Windsor’s royal groups escape—yet there 
One gentle form, mid gallant, gay, and fair, 
Wins love and reverence by the Sketcher’s care. 


How richly all supply thy comic vein, 
How o’er such subjects sportive fancies reign! 
Invention various, force we see, yet ease, 
Truth, spirit, life, in every figure please. 
Howe’er grotesque in form or feature made, 
Strong semblance strikes—the jest how well convey'd! 
Change as officials may their devious ways, 
As quick thy pencil every change displays ; 
Embodies thoughts—can latent passions trace— 
Hints by a touch the pseudo-patriot's face ; 
Keeps—and their numbers need an active guard— 
O’er all State-quacks pictorial watch and ward! 
Wields not the vulgar weapons party draws— 
Spleen, malice, falsehood—to uphold its cause. 
No poison’d shaft thy Jaughing art employs, 
No coarseness pains'us, no abuse annoys : 
The war thou makest scarce even a foe offends, 
Fix’d on thy sketch the dullest brow unbends ; 
From humble toil in public ways beguiles, 
What talent, wealth, as freely give—their smiles. 
Some even so pleased they hope—reports declare— 
To live through thee who may not live elsewhere, 
Content, so true their lineaments design’d, 
To shine by satire chasten’d and refined ! 


What and whence art thou, censor of the age— 
Whose scenes a mirthful war with faction wage ? 
A shadow sketching shadows !—Fain we'd see 
Thine, not as now thy pencil’s, name—EB. 

Such as thy sponsors gave thee deign to own, 

Nor slyly live a second Great Unknown ! 

Still, if thou must a shadow be, proceed, 

Laugh at pretension claiming merit’s meed ; 

Glance at the courtiers, doubtful friends at best, 
Who made the cares of Government a jest ; 
Show—for on such just ridieule may fall— 

Who were, though great in power, in mind the small. 


Yet as the fight has ceased, the battle won, 
What thy reward for gallant service done? 
Perhaps—alas, how frequent genius’ lot, 

By those it pleased and profited, forget ! 
Wealth, power, or place, to it how rarely given, 
Praise men bestow—all else is left to Heaven. 
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CLEOBIS AND BITON. 


A STORY FROM HERODOTUS.—(I. 31.) 


I. 

«“ Oh! mother, wherefore is thy brow so sorrowful to-day ? 

The sun is shining brightly, and the fields look fresh and gay ; 

We have left the harvest bands awhile to come and talk with thee— 
But, mother, thou art dull and sad—what can thy sorrow be?” 


Il. 

‘* My sons, it is the holy feast in Juno's temple fair, 

And all my neighbours thither throng—but I shall not be there ; 
For the lazy herdsmen have not brought the oxen for my car, 
And my aged feet have not the power to carry me so far.” 


ul. 
« Now, smile again, dear mother, smile! we will soon that loss repair— 
Thy sons will take the oxen’s place, and quickly draw thee there. 
Come, brother, now put forth thy speed! our task will soon be o’er— 
Hurrah! was ever lady drawn so gallantly before?” 

IV. 
For six long miles they drew the car, those brethren bold and strong, 
And soon before the temple stood, amid the wond’ring throng ; 
While all the crowd from Argos town came flocking round them there, 
To see the mother and the sons—a goodly sight and rare. 

v. 

And Argos’ sons those brethren praised for their strength and courage bold, 
Were never seen such stately forms of so strong and fair a mould ; 
And Argos’ daughters, one and all, around the mother prest— 
** Oh, happy thou, with two such sons as those two bold brethren blest !” 


VI. 

Oh! brightly shone that mother’s eye, and her glance was high and proud, 
For the noble deed her sons had done, and the praises of the crowd ; 

And she stood before the hallow’d shrine in Juno’s temple fair, 

Ani her mother’s heart was beating high, as she breathed her eager prayer :— 


Vif. 

‘* O Goddess! whom in Argos town we reverence and obey, 
To Cleobis and Biton grant the boon I ask to-day ; 

For the honour they have done to me, to them I pray be given 
The choicest gift, whate’er it be, that man may ask of heaven.” 


vil. 
The holy rites are over now, and the feasting is begun, 
And there the happy mother sits between each gallant son; 
Tillsleep stole o’er their weary eyes, and on the hallow’d ground, 
Together sank those sons so true, in deepest slumber bound. 


IX. 

Why wake they not ? The feast is o'er; the shades of night are come, 
Aud from the temple gates the crowd are slowly wending home; 
Why wake they not ?—what spell has caused a rest so long and deep ? 
Away! they ne'er shall wake again—they sleep the last long sleep! 


X. 

With favouring ear the Goddess heard the mother’s fond request, 
And she sent of all her heavenly gifts the kindest and the best: 
All placidly, without a pang, without a single sigh, 

They yielded up their blameless lives,—and call ye this to die? 


xl. 

Oh! no—’tis but a sleep prolong’d ; a waking on the shore 

Where the stormy blasts of mortal life can rave and how] no more— 
Where, in the Elysian Fields the good repose in endless rest: 

Oh! ’tis of all the gifts of heaven the dearest and the best ! 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S POLICY. 


Ir is a saying as old as human phi- 
losophy, that man is blind in estima- 
ting even his own nearest wants, and 
that no greater calamity could befall 
him than if Heaven were generally to 
fulfil his petitions. Whence it is, that 
the only perfect prayer which has 
been taught to man, does not trust him 
with the discretion of circumstantia- 
ting or filling up the general outline 
of his petitions, except in the one sole 
instance of his daily bread. That case, 
as one already determined, beyond all 
doubt, by man’s physical organization, 
is the single case in which even the 
greatest of blessings is not resigned, 
for its circumstantial accidents and 
mode of realization, to a wisdom higher 
than human. 

But if, amongst those changes which 
we sigh for as blessings, many conti- 
nually show themselves to be no bless- 
ings at all when realized, and remain 
monuments of human blindness, others 
which, in the natural course, really 
would have been blessings, are con- 
tinually defeated by counteracting 
changes amongst ourselves. Here we 
are confounded by the short-sighted- 
ness of human understanding—there 
by the malignity of the human will— 
and, in politics, we see this result 
upon the largest scale. Far be it from 
us to characterize the tendencies of 
political opposition and partizan con- 
test as other than salutary upon the 
whole. As to the objects opposed, the 
very largest latitude of discretion must 
be granted to and against all parties 
alike ; but as to the mode of the oppo- 
sition, there are limits which cannot 
be passed either safely for the state or 
conscientiously for the opponent. Un- 
der the French Revolution, for ex- 
ample, and upon the vast field of its 
earliest capacities, the very widest 
range was laid open to opposite modes 
of policy. All elements of civil wis- 
dom being thrown back into the cruci- 
ble, there was no additional calamity 
to the public in pursuing the recom- 
position of the state upon principles 
the most widely aloof from its ancient 
system. As to the objects of change, 
there was a “ carte blanche” yielded 
to public men ; yet even then, though 
** the foundations of the great deep” 
had been broken up, there were limits 


to the methods of opposition, and there 
were sanctities of principle which no 
extremities of purpose could with im~ 
punity neglect. Change what you 
please, was the summons to the pub- 
lic conscience ; but, in the midst of 
change, now indeed inevitable, reve- 
rence those solemn principles of right, 
without which no change can prosper. 
Throw a new arch wheresoever you 
find it requisite, but do not overlook 
that elementary justice, which in all 
such civil structures alike must form 
its keystone. Those warnings, in a 
strife too tumultuous, were forgotten ; 
and the consequences corresponded, 
Men who counselled an appeal to vio- 
lence, perished by violence—men who 
raised up bloody tribunals, fell by 
mockeries of justice before such tribu- 
nals—those who invoked the Reign of 
Terror, were themselves its victims— 
and, France at large, because she Jist~ 
ened too favourably to the wicked cry 
of ** Peace to the cottage, war to the 
castle!” mourns at this hour, through 
all her gates, that ferocious Jacobinism 
which, by preventing the reconstruc- 
tion of her ruined aristocracy, has left 
her ever since to the convulsions of an 
unbalanced democracy, always upon 
the brink of anarchy. That a stern 
military despotism should have been 
often invoked by the quiet citizens of 
France, as their best remedy against 
the perils which continually besiege 
the public peace,—for this standing 
temptation against civil liberty the 
French are indebted to the methods of 
their early Revolution, to its sangui- 
nary maxims, and to its neglect of 
irretrievable opportunities. 

We in England, though more slow- 
ly, and in that mitigated degree which 
was to be expected from our ancient 
political experience, have been caught 
in the contagion of similar evils. 
Think what we will of the objects 
pursued at various periods amongst 
us, it must be owned, not the less even 
by many friends to those objects, that 
the methods of the pursuit, the quality 
of the warfare which supported that 
eee has much lowered the general 

opefulness of our condition. At this 
particular moment it is from those 
methods, it is from these new prece- 
dents in the mode of party warfare, 
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that the great Ministerial change, so 
auspicious for England, and, even 
whilst we speak, coming into opera- 
tion so auspicious, is yet overcast with 
gloom in the prospect. Bright with 
promise as it would have seemed 
twenty years ago, how can we confide 
in any promise after the experience 
gathered in that interval with regard 
to the blights in reserve from the new 
taetics of partizanship ? Twenty years 
ago, such an administration as we now 
see embattled for the dearest interests 
of social life, would have challenged 
absolute confidence. Separately for 
itself, such is the confidence which 
even now it challenges; but, viewed 
in relation to the sort of warfare which 
it will have to meet, no administration 
ean ever again take the old ground of 
authority. Unless under a democracy 
unlearning a lesson too memorably 
productive to be forgotten, what go- 
vernment can hope to stem the new 
power organized amongst the working 
population by what has technically 
acquired the name of Agitation ? 

Let us consider. Two great mea- 


sures that had separately lingered 
through an indefinite period, if we 
count the early stages of their infancy, 
but which had really surmounted a 
thirty years’ very active warfare, pur- 


sued by Parliamentary means, were 


still as far almost as ever from a final - 


victory. Another thirty years’ war- 
fare of the same character would have 
advanced those questions, at most to a 
compromise. Suddenly at this crisis, 
a new device in politics was brought 
into action. It bore a name as new* 
as the service which it rendered. Agi- 
tation it was called: and from that 
hour a systematic movement on a vast 
national scale has been propagated. 
Never since then has the popular mind 
been left unoccupied by a fierce con- 
eentrated energy. Not the discovery 
of gunpowder more suddenly changed 
the face of war. Not steam power is 
at this moment more effectually revo- 
lutionizing the world. But yesterday, 
as it seems, vast lines of shore were 
safe, by their natural configuration, 
from our naval power; small ships 


were weak, and large ships drew too 
much water. Suddenly comes a fleet 
of steamers, and in one hour a great 
nation makes the discovery that its 
security along a thousand miles of sea- 
bord has melted away like dew; or, 
to speak by an image appropriate to 
the case, like those Russian pieces of 
ice artillery which began to thaw un- 
der a third discharge. So theatrical 
has been the revolution of steam for a 
great naval belligerent. Not less thea- 
trical is the moral revolution accom- 
plished by agitation. The effect has 
been that-of flying artillery introdu- 
ced amongst an army previously hav- 
ing none at all. Positions impreg- 
nable up to that moment are now car- 
ried bridle in hand. Catholic eman- 
cipation and Reform in Parliament 
had both fallen before the new power 
within two years of its resolute appli- 
cation to these objects. And at pre- 
sent we all see a third great national 
measure in the Corn question, feebly 
making head against that same terrific 
force which will soon be strong enough 
to engulf it. 

What, let us ask, is the motive to 
this first great legislative act brought 
forward by Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment? Since Parliament opened, for 
the better part of a month the country 
has heard of little beyond the corn 
debate. And why? Is it that Sir 
Robert for himself regards this ques- 
tion as meriting such precedency in 
his new policy? So far from this 
place, it would occupy no place at all 
in any system of arrangements that 
should echo Sir Robert’s own free 
movements of opinion. The very 
nature of his proposed changes in .the 
existing law, though we admit them 
to be improvements in those contin- 
gencies upon which they will ever 
operate, is so narrow and occasional 
in the range of action, that most evi- 
dently no great statesman would here 
find any provocation to his power of le- 
gisiating upon a field so circumscribed. 
De minimis non curat lex. Nog and 
of all legislators, Sir Robert Peel is 
the one who, in this respect, most re- 
sembles the spirit of law. If there is 





* New in that sense ; for as to the agitators under Cromwell and Ireton in Fairfax’s 
eamp during the year 1646—7, they were so called—not from any incendiary appeals 
to the public, but because they, being soldiers, were deputed from every regiment to 
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“ agitate, 
army of the House of Commons. 


i. e. debate in a sort of military committee the votes and overtures to the 
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any principle which belongs to Sir Ro- 
bert, equally in right of his temper 
and his Parliamentary prudence, it is 
—guieta non movere; and, for any 
real mischief which they can work, 
the present Corn- Laws are as quiescent 
as the law of gravitation. Where 
there is no grievance, there can be no 
relief. And we shall point out, a 
little further on, the reasons which 
make it impossible that a grievance 
ean exist—viz., the reasons which 
make it impossible that wheat in this 
country can fall permanently lower, 
whether by laws or in spite of laws, 
Much mischief may be done, it is very 
true, in the feeblest attempt upon 
the prices of grain; but any lasting 
depreciation will not be accomplished 
by the strongest. Why then, again 
we ask, does Sir Robert offer the first 
fruits of his great Parliamentary 
power to an effort so practically inert 
or limited? It is, too painfully it is, 
because agitation here also, as in for- 
mer instances, has taken away his 
power to be neutral. Such an idea 
has mastered the populace of great 
relief to be expected from Corn-Law 
changes, so obstinate is the delusion 
amongst the most impoverished classes, 
and so sure is the prospect under ar- 
tificial agitation of eventual collision 
between the maddened poor and the 
police of the land, that a good man 
like Sir Robert willingly seeks to 
avert so shocking a consummation by 
any safe sacrifice of his own opinions, 
To benefit the poor on the terms they 
demand may be impossible; but to 
propitiate the poor by a manifest at- 
tention to their wishes, will not be 
impossible, unless in the proportion 
of any fresh agitation applied to the 
express purpose of feeding the delu- 
sion. Not, therefore, any Corn-Law, 
past or to come, is really moving in 
the Minister's mind, but that dreadful 
political engine of agitation which has 
caused the moveable and the insurrec- 
tionary part of the public mind to 
settle upon the Corn- Law as its capi- 
talgrievance. ‘There is,” says the 
Times of March 11, “a general feel- 
ing that something must be done; the 
kind of feeling which few statesmen 
(except the Duke of Wellington) like 
to resist; certainly not Sir R. Peel.” 
Much we marvel at the particular ex- 
ception made by the Times; since it 


happened to be the Duke above all. 


others, at that time holding the rela- 
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tion of leader to Sir Robert, who first 


set the example of capitulating with 
this new popular force of agitation. 
We blame neither. In making that 
astounding surrender of resistanee 
which both of them did make upon 
the great contest with the Irish Ca- 
tholics, all the world has agreed that 
neither obeyed any influence but that 
of the purest patriotism. If they were 
timid, if they faltered, it was not in 
any selfish spirit, or before any per- 
sonal danger; it was from anxiety 
for the public peace, and with a fear 
of national bloodshed, more honour- 
able than any courage. It was not 
that either of these virtuous statesmen 
had changed his opinions of Popery, 
or was moved even so far as to sup- 
pose that the concession of the Irish 
claims would operate through one brief 
year asatie upon Popish gratitude. 
They acted simply on the belief that, 
whilst availing less than nothing as a 
favour conceded, it might, on the 
other hand, have proved omnipotent 
for evil as a privilege refused. “ On 
that hent” they changed; and so 
suddenly as to shock their own party 
even more deeply than their opponents. 
It was a concession to fear ; but to fear 
in behalf of the public welfare. And 
a panic derived from Ireland is at once 
more and less entitled to consideration 
than a panic derived from similar 
menaces in England—more so, as 
amongst a population more easily ex- 
cited to insurrection than in England ; 
less so, as more easily coerced in 
Ireland. But any agitation pursued 
in good earnest will very seldom 
be locally confined. Such was the 
agitation for reform in Parliament, 
which finally compelled the majority 
against the measure in the Upper 
House to- absent themselves from 
their duty as legislators. They flinch- 
ed ; they shrank from what they be- 
lieved to be their solemn duty; but 
as the Conservative leaders in the 
Irish case, under a feeling that their 
legislatorial duty had been suspended, 
and pro hac vice set aside by transcen- 
dant duty of patriotism. Reform was 
bad; but the sanguinary tumults, an- 
ticipated under the final refusal of re- 
form, seemed far worse. Such, again, 
as we now see, is the result of the 
wicked Corn- Law agitation. Not 
only must we have suspected, under 
any circumstances of reserve on Sir 
Robert's part, that in reality the im- 
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measurable debate has grown out of 
the agitation, that it is the official re- 
ply to that agitation, that it would not 
otherwise have been thought of—but 
in express words [Debate of March 
10} Sir Robert has toldus so. Either 
as regards the official interests of his 
party, or as regards the economic in- 
terest of the nation, Sir Robert de- 
clares it to be his conviction—that to 
have done nothing, to have sat still, 
had been the wisest course. For, 
though it will be objected that almost 
every body praises the new bill rela- 
tively to the existing act, Sir Robert 
well knows that, in such cases, change 
is per se an evil—change even for 
the better. Whatsoever disturbs the 
old channels of business, or the ope 
ration of old contracts, or the uni- 
formity of expectations, is prejudicial 
to the faith and reliances of distant 
commerce. And it happens that 
almost all benefits, small or great, 
under the new measure are contin- 
gencies ; they wait for their fulfilment 
upon certain circumstances, of the 
case previously taking effect. Sucha 


price occurring at home, and such a 
relief being possible from abroad, 
that extra price will tempt this relief. 
But the case presupposes two condi- 


tions—the extra price at home, and 
the available relief abroad. Neither 
may occur for several years in succes- 
sion ; and the two can rarely, indeed, 
occur simultaneously. Upon a large 
average of seasons, given any extra 
case of necessity in England, the same 
or a worse necessity will exist abroad. 
This is a natural consequence from 
the identity of our latitude and cli- 
mate with those of the only regions 
upon which we can count for any ex- 
tent of aid. In a majority of those 
cases where we might need their aid, 
they would be unable to yield it. 
With this avowed view of the little 
hope held out from unsettling the law, 
we learn at once that Sir Robert is 
confessedly doing homage to the up- 
roar—to the tumult amongst the poor 
—to their menaces of armed resis- 
tance, roused by the elaborate machi- 
nery of agitation; and few are they 
that will blame him. It is true that 
the poor and the working population 
are miserably deluded as to their own 
power of struggling with government. 
Preparations for a struggle by nightly 
drills, and by plans for stockading the 
avenues to positions, such as were 
three years ago proceeding amongst 
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the Chartists, could avail nothing at 
all, as was then explained to them. 
Artillery would decide all such con- 
tests with frightful velocity. But the 
true strength of the poor lies in their 
helplessness. Governments as mer- 
ciful as ours will ever be, and aristo- 
cracies like ours, would never endure 
the spectacle of mowing down their 
countrymen by wholesale as foreign 
enemies. Compromises would take 
place : even ruinous concessions would 
be contemplated. And thence the 
fear of reaching such acrisis. Thence 
the present capitulation with the atro- 
cious spirit of agitation, which be- 
comes a prudent capitulation in the 
ratio of the risk which it evades, 
Thence the prospect for all coming 
times ; for unless the practice of arti- 
ficial agitation is made punishable by 
law, no evil entailed by providence 
upon poverty but will successively be 
exalted into a political grievance, and 
pursued through this sometimes trea- 
sonable but always seditious mode of 
tactics. Thence, finally, is the taint of 
despondency which besieges our own, 
else perfect, confidence in the new go- 
vernment, 

With how much cheerfulness should 
we have received the second great 
measure of Sir Robert Peel—so large, 
so bold, and so sincere—had we been 
able to forget the popular coercion 
which dictates the first! In his finan- 
cial propositions how frank and cheer- 
ful are his exposures! No conceal- 
ments, or evasions, or timid adoption 
of other mens’ views! Giving relief 
where he can—refusing to deceive 
where he can not; and, agreeably to 
the noblest wisdom of great empires, 
even as to the gloomiest of our pro- 
spects, looking them steadfastly in the 
face. But in this financial scheme 
Sir Robert is able to say with truth— 
**Mr Speaker, upon this subject | am 
embarrassed with no fetters."” In the 


. Corn Bill it was otherwise: and what 


we apprehend, as a peril not to be 
evaded, is—that the next application 
of this dreadful agitating power will 
be to the recomposition of Parlidment 
on the principal of Household Suff- 
rage, or upon what is now called Man- 
hood Suffrage. In that measure lies 
the only perfect revolution for Great 
Britain—the one sole comprehensive 
ruin ; because, once having insinuat- 
ed the wedge into our legislature, it 
it will be impossible that the labour- 
ing classes, who are under au absolute 
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ineapacity to appreciate a remote inte- 
rest, should not carry out the whole 
extent of their blind desires. In five 
years a plebeian legislature would 
have destroyed commerce, unsettled 
the tenures of property, confiscated 
the funds, and have left the nation 
bare of defence against foreign ene- 
mies. Nor would it at all open their 
eyes to the insanity of this policy— 
that, in ruining all other classes, they 
had ruined their own. At this mo- 
ment a body of artizans in London, 
attracted from all parts of the empire, 
by the temptation of high wages on the 
building of the new Parliament House, 
haveruined themselves, with many hun- 
dreds of dependent women and chil- 
dren, by their obstinate shortsighted- 
ness, in a policy of most dictatorial 
combination, such as every well-in- 
formed man saw to be without hope 
from the beginning. These were 
stone masons. Other trades are con- 
tinually courting the same ruin by the 
same blindness. Anchoring their total 
hopes upon some knowledge of an in- 
convenience in the contest likely to 
affect the masters, they have frequent- 
ly not scrupled, upon so insufficient 
a reliance, to embark tbe total sum of 
their prosperity: the masters have 
sent to Germany for workmen; or 
have even educated a new set of arti- 
zans—drafted from employments near- 
est in analogy ; and after a few months’ 
struggle, the sole result has heen that 
the combination-men have been dis- 
persed over the earth, finding no va- 
canciesto absorb them, and that “ their 
place has known them no more.” 
Now these are the men, incapable 
of guiding rightly the precious inte- 
rests of their own households, squan- 
dering upon blind passions the fund 
of hopes which they held in trust for 
their own wives and infants, who 
fancy themselves fitted for taking 
charge of our national counsels, 
These men will eventually overrule 
our policy, if agitation for extended 
suffrage should prosper henceforwards, 
as it has prospered on the three great 
questions of Emancipation, of Reform, 
and of the Corn Trade. 

Viewing, therefore, the first great 
legislative act of the new government 
in this relation to the popular agitation 
which has really produced it, we could 
not avoid expressing that anxiety 
which so great an advance on such a 
road is calculated to excite, Beyond 
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all doubt the new Corn Bill is not an 
act emanating from the spontaneous 
motions of Sir Robert Peel’s mind, 
and must not be criticised on any 
such assumption. Among changes, 
of which none was fitted to promise 
much benefit, Sir Robert has selected 
that change which is liable to the 
smallest objection. For we repeat 
that, if the bill will finally operate un- 
der some contingencies as even a posi- 
tive improvement, this improvement 
promises no such advantage as would, 
upon the whole, have separately au- 
thorized the change, or is certain to 
balance the evils of any change at all. 
In this view we are not dissenting from 
the Minister. It is evident that his 
own opinion tends in the same direc- 
tion, He grants a change—first to 
the dreadful delusions artificially cre- 
ated amongst the poor; secondly, to 
the official expectations raised by the 
preceding ministry; and thirdly, be- 
cause he can make it a small change. 
But gladly he would have seen the 
three accidents withdrawn, and him- 
self under no external pressure for 
making any change at all. ; 
Now, having thus liberated our con- 
science on these considerations ex- 
traneous to the bill, which rise in mag- 
nitude so far above it, let us come to 
the measure itself. And upon this we 
shall take the following course :— 
To rehearse in series the arguments 
on either side brought forward for the 
fiftieth time in the House of Com- 
mons, or to attempt even a represen- 
tative abstract of the endless debate, at 
a moment when every body is groan- 
ing under an oppression so recent, 
would be to rely upon an attention 
which is already exhausted. We shall 
not do this. But we shall confine 
ourselves to the sophisms which have 
been engrafted on the personal posi- 
tion of the Minister, or on the politi- 
cal tendencies of the Corn question 
for England ; and, with respect tothe 
Political Economy of the question, 
either generally or as involved in this 
bill, we shall say not one word, unless 
in those cases where a current fallacy 
can be compressed, together with its 
proper answer, within a short space, 
and sometimes, we hope, within a 
single sentence. These close epigram- 
matic statements and refutations are 
the only useful exposures applied to 
popular errors :—arguments and re- 
plies, condensed into the compass of 
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a bon-mot, are easily mastered and 
easily retained ; but arguments, either 
complex in their own logic, or de- 
pendent upon the facts of figures and 
proportions, are too troublesome for 
study, and too elaborate for remem- 
brance. 

To begin with the personal position 
of the Minister, we have been con- 
founded to see his supporters, even of 
the highest talent, in the London 
newspapers, utterly misrepresenting 
his parliamentary conduct with re- 
spect to his own bill, and his tactics 
with respect to his own party. He 
has been described as afraid to insist 
on any advantages likely to arise for 
the consumer of wheat, because in 
that ease he will alarm his landed 
friends; and, on the other side, afraid 
to insist on the countervailing protec- 
tion which may be available for the 
grower of wheat, because in that case 
he will alarm his manufacturing friends, 
sinee their hope of benefit is commen- 
surate to their hope of change. But 
surely this is a position inevitable to 
every case where the mere possibili- 
ties of change are small. Sir Robert 


Peel is one of that enlightened class 


who affirm, that now, given the cir- 
cumstances of England, you cannot 
go far in either direction of tightening 
the restraints on importation, or of 
relaxing them, without inflicting both 
great injury and great loss. Conse- 
quently his reserve in withholding 
strong encouragements, either this way 
or that, does not arise in any equivo- 
cation between two party forces, but 
in the simple fact that he has no en- 
couragement to give ;—he ought to 
have none. A minister, who should 
bring forward a measure for largely 
affecting the future trade in corn, 
might be bold in one direction; but 
Sir Robert, who says, from the first, 
that the range of possible modification 
is exceedingly narrow, has cut away 
all grounds for bold language in any 
direction. When the balance is al- 
ready poised pretty evenly between 
two conflicting interests, it is in vain 
to think of signal advantages as still 
open to either. Such hopes could be 
encouraged only by a person occupy- 
ing anextreme position—Mr Villiers, 
for example—who would hold out a 
great boon to the consumer, but 
charged in every shilling upon the 
ruin of the domestic grower. These 
are resources for decision of language 
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and for encouragement in one diree- 
tivo that way be open toa young man 
without responsibilities, but are not 
open to a great Minister answerable 
for the welfare of an empire. There 
is the same answer to Mr Blackstone, 
who urges—as against Sir Robert’s 
bill peculiarly—that it has not conci- 
liated opponents, and that only a few 
petitions, with 510 signatures, have 
been presented in its favour. But let 
Mr Blackstone tell us, whose plan it 
is that would conciliate an opponent, 
or how is an opponent in such a case 
to be conciliated, except by going over 
to Ais opinions? There is no plan 
known to Parliament that could con- 
ciliate one vote, except from those 
who already are its supporters. Sir 
Robert, like other men, in parliament. 
ary cases, must content himself with 
not conciliating those who are direct 
‘‘opponents.” Conciliation is a rare 
result in Parliament; but it is some- 
thing to plead, that his plan, of all the 
plans in the market, has offended its 
opponents least. As to petitions, 
these are not required in aid of a Go- 
vernment measure. But, were that 
otherwise, the very same qualities of 
moderation and caution which con- 
stitute the merit of the Minister's bill, 
are exactly those which are least fitted 
to attract a showy support. Were 
the proposition at this moment before 
Parliament for granting some relief 
by Exchequer-bills to the manufac- 
turing interest, that policy would cer- 
tainly be the wisest which (according 
to the practice of late years) should: 
grant the least; but it is a policy 
which assuredly would attract no sup- 
port whatever in thé way of laudatory 
petitions. The negative merit of 
making the least possible change, un- 
der a necessity of making some, is of 
all merits the most unostentatious ; 
and yet it may happen to be that me- 
rit, as in the case before us, which is 
almost salvation to the land: for the 
dilemma is at present such, that to 
have made a great change in the corn 
law would have fastened upon the ea- 
pital interests of the country a confu- 
sion equal to that from confiscation of 
the funds, whilst to have made no 
change at all, would have been crimi- 
nally and dangerously to neglect the 
opportunity for propitiating the la- 
bouring poor. Indeed there is no- 
thing in the position of the Minister, 
and its equivocal exposure to two fires, 
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which he has not clearly perceived 
himself, On the 16th of February, 
amongst more to the same effect, he 
says—“*1I know well the difficulties 
which attend all arguments on this 
subject. If I try to calm an appre- 
hension here, I see a note taken on 
the other side ; if I try to calm an un- 
reasonable objection there, 1 am met 
by alarm on this side ; and it is whis- 
pered from one to the other that Iam 
conceding too much. This is inse- 
parable from the task. I do believe 
that, in a party sense, it would have 
been wiser to say—I will stand by the 
corn-laws, and resist all change.” We 
are not of this opinion. Ina party 
sense, Sir Robert has, by his measure 
of change, eventually cleared himself 
of much teazing and molestation, 
through the whole of one session at 
least, by bringing the question to a 
solemn discussion. For the present, 
the matter is settled; and no man 
hereafter, or through some sessions to 
come, though in the very storm of 
party violence, can now have a pre- 
text for assuming that Parliament, if 
searchingly pressed on the case, would 
have been found in opposition to Sir 
Robert. For all purposes of external 
demonstration, whether party purposes 
in the House or soothing purposes 
amongst the populace, it is far better 
that the long inquisition has been 
pursued to the end. It is with respect 
to the realities of the corn question it- 
self that no ultimate good, or at least 
no proportionate good, is likely to 
arise. And the true nature of the 
Miuister’s position to the corn ques- 
tion may be seen by contrasting it 
with his financial position. here he 
had a most important change to pro- 
pose :—a large translation of burdens 
from one set of parties to another— 
absolute relief to many—extra_ bur- 
dens to others in no virtual propor- 
tion. The range of novelty, of new 
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bounty, of new relief, was spacious; 
but in the corn case the range allowed 
by the possibilities was so narrow as 
to escape all but a mieroseopie exa~ 
mination. Even so we willingly ad- 
mit, on the one side, that the Minister 
has made the most of his confined la- 
titude; yet, on the other side, we must 
not overlook a consideration whieh 
most people do overlook—viz., that a 
great number of the changes in detail, 
introduced by the new measure, ate 
only hypothetic changes; that is, we 
must not hold the corn trade to be so 
widely affected, even in trifles, as it 
might seem to be, by the multitude of 
provisional changes, since, from the 
nature of the case, many of these will 
never take effect. When the action 
of the seasons, for instance, is such 
that rarely will corn fall below a cer- 
tain level—and the action of agricul: 
tural science is such that rarely will 
corn rise above a certain level—it i 
not to be counted amongst the really 
operative changes of the bill, that, if 
corn did so fall, or that if corn did 
so rise, in each of those cases pros 
tecting enactments would then econ 
currently take effect—viz., in the Ist 
case, a higher duty to protect the 
home-grower ; in the 2d case, a lower 
duty to protect the consumer. It is 
statesmanlike foresight that even re 
mote possibilities should find their re- 
medies ready for operating, But, not 
the less, they are remote. And if all 
in the new provisions that happens te 
be of this remote or this conditional 
nature were subtracted, the remainder 
of the changes — those which take 
effect inevitably, and those which take 
effect pretty probably—would com- 
pose a very small field indeed. And 
the conclusion would strike every body 
—that our situation is not essentially 
different from what it was. This must 
not be the highest commendation of a 
measure, where great* changes are 





* Jt may occur to the reader, as an expectation held out more than once by Sir Robert 
Pee) himself, that the new law will be found a‘ great improvement” upon the old oné, 
But, besides that, too much stress must not be laid on the assumption that any solitary 
phrase in a newspaper report will exactly correspond with the true language used, 
[generally speaking, it being natural that the preconceptions of the reporter should 
govern the selecting of his words, ]—and, besides that, too much stress must not be 
laid on words really shown to have been used in the hurry of a very long discussion. 
There can be little doubt that the benefit contemplated by Sir Robert for corn is not 
apy important reduction of price, which it is clear that he would not regard as a be- 
hefit; but the increase of steadiness in the ranges of fluctuation. This benefit will cér- 
tainly arise ; and in the proportion of the greatly diminished temptation to the con- 
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conceivable only in the form of great 
injustice, and as an overthrow of that 
equilibrium between opposing forces 
which hitherto the power of Parlia- 
ment has maintained in steadiness. 
We have spoken more fully to this 
point of Sir Robert’s Parliamentary 
position and behaviour, because it is 
amongst the most enlightened of his 
supporters that his conduct has been 
virtualiy taxed with duplicity, though 
that word may not have been used ; 
and a feeling has crept amongst 
many that his policy is naturally Ma- 
chiavelian. This impression would 
not benefit a minister in England. 
Lord Shelburne lay under that impu- 
tation, and be was powerless for pub- 
lie good. The first Lord Holland 
suffered from the same popular im- 
pression, whenever he came under 
comparison with Lord Chatham, whose 
fervid nature made him naturally open 
and undissembling. Even Sir Robert 
Walpole, though unavoidably, in his 
difficult times, he adopted indirect 
modes of Parliamentary tactics, still 
owed much of his long official power 
and his personal influence to his frank 
open manner. And for Sir Robert 
Peel we feel entitled to claim the 
same natural sincerity of manner, but 
a much greater aversion, by taste and 
by character, to chicanery. His cau- 
tion and official reserve no man of 
sense will number amongst his fail- 
ings; in these features we read two 
great expressions of his conscious re- 
sponsibility, and his sense of strength. 
He knows how much peril hangs on 
words too unlimited, or communica- 
tiveness too rash, coming from a prime 
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minister, And, in another direction, 
this reserve shows the conscious 
strength of Sir Robert, who is under 
no compulsion to court either friend 
or foe by the conciliatory means of 
premature disclosures. 

Let us pass from the policy of the 
law-maker to the policy of the law ; 
in which policy we include every 
thing connected with legislative con- 
trol over the corn-commerce of the 
land. 

It has been said, and again by the 
friends of the Minister, that he has 
given no reason for the particularsum, 
563., as a hinge upon which some of 
the details rest. Our answer is,— 
that here, again, Sir Robert is required 
to have accomplished an impossibility. 
In the old saying,—* It is the last 
hair which breaks the back of the 
horse,”—the proposition rested on the 
assumption of two poles. You might 
undeniably diminish the weight to a 
point of absolute safety. This point, 
and the point of absolute destruction, 
formed the two extremes or poles; 
and between them lay some equatorial 
point of the maximum tolerabile, which 
would rapidly become destructive by 
small additions. In such a problem, 
if treated with mathematic rigour, no- 
body could assign the particular hair 
in the vast series at which the ruinous 
excess would commence ; and yet, if 
it weretreated practically as a problem 
accommodated to human life, some spe- 
cial number in the series might be 
lawfully assigned. Now, in the case 
of wheat, no price could have been 
assigned which would, 2 priori, justify 
and predetermine the graduation of 





tinued holding back of grain, with a view to a great—sudden—and per saltum ad- 
vantage. This is the improvement which the Minister contemplates. Do we then 
undervalue it? Not at all. For one of the reasons, perhaps the only reason, why 
the full effect of corn-prices does not express itself upon wages, lies in the capricious 
undulation of the market, arising out of cabals and combined operations going on 
subterraneously (as we may call it) amongst the small body of great capitalists con- 
cerned. False rumours, which are almost the sole resource of those who speculate 
as intriguers for a rise or fall in the funds, are but one of the resources used by the 
corn-dealers ; false accounts of the harvest uniformly ; false accounts of the available 
imports, &c. False averages are a second resource. But far beyond either is the 
direct artifice of really affecting the averages, forcing them to an elevation that will 
suddenly produce a low duty, by a combined operation for starving the markets. The 
motive to this will now be removed; for the continuous ascent of the changes ope- 
rating for the importer’s benefit will put an end to that temptation which hitherto has 
gathered and accumulated itself at one particular stage of the ascent. All this benefit 
we neither deny nor undervalue. But, in questioning the beneficial operation of the 
new act, we turned our eyes in that one direction eontemplated by the public mind— 
viz. exclusively to the average price, This cannot be materially affected, Slowly it 
will improve, but only ag agriculture improves, 
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duty. There is a general tendency, 


as the price goes upward, to indicate . 


a call for relaxations in the resistance 
to foreign grain. So, again, in the 
inverse order, a call is indicated for 
‘increasing this resistance. But it must 
be an attempt not less idle to as- 
sign the particular shilling which is 
entitled to rank as a pivot for the play 
backwards and forwards of a tax, 
than it would be, in the other case, to 
assign numerically the particular hair. 
But, in necessities of life, we cut the 
knot which we cannot untie; anda 
difficulty is every day solved in prac- 
tice, which in speculation cannot be 
solved. At this moment, for instance, 
in the proposed income tax, a benefi- 
cial category of exemption will com- 
mence in going downwards at the in- 
come of L.150. But why there pre- 
cisely? The man who acknowledges 
to L.155, or even to L.151, must con- 
tribute his full proportion of nearly 
3 per cent. Thus, he will have to 
pay about L.4, 10s., whilst his neigh- 
bour, with an income scarcely distin- 
guishable, pays nothing at all. But, 
unless in so far as this might be a lit~ 
tle palliated by a sliding scale in the 
tax, this is an evil inseparable from the 
case. Somewhere you must always 
commence in a case requiring such ex- 
emptions. And the only argument in 
favour of the assigned point in the 
scale, is one derived by experience 
from the general habits of the nation, 
—from the general range of proper- 
ties, as connected with those habits, — 
from the value, in a complex social 
sense, of that particular income, &c. 
But this argument will never be suf- 
ficient to justify, in the forum of the 
speculative understanding, the special 
point of commencement, as compared 
with those immediately before and im- 
mediately after ; nor will it ever re- 
move the appearance of hardship from 
that man’s case, when so slight a dif- 
ference in the income makes so great 
a difference—nay, the whole differ- 
ence in the tax. But the justification 
is found in the necessity of beginning 
somewhere. And it is really to con- 
found a case of science with a case of 
practical life, if we cite Sir Robert to 
any answer on this point. - His index 
of bisection—his weather-shed, (to use 
a term of mountainous regions,) or 
point of partition, is arbitrary. That 
is the objection. And the answer is— 
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It could not have been otherwise than 
arbitrary. 

In reviewing, therefore, the Mini- 
ster’s position, we become more and 
more sensible that what appear to be 
his faults, and have been arraigned as 
such by his best friends, are in fact 
the mere necessities of the case. Very 
different is the result, upon reviewing 
the position of the House at large, 
Two useful members, Mr Bankes of 
Dorsetshire and another, have noticed 
the humiliating approximation in this 
debate between the House of Com- 
mons and a provincial debating forum, 
But one peculiarity, which assimilates 
the House to a society even less re- 
putable in an intellectual sense, has 
impressed ourselves. We remember, 
or we have dreamed, that Hogarth, 
when musing one day on the sort of 
artifice by which he could express 
hieroglyphically to the eye a fact so 
incapable of adequate visual represen- 
tation as that of lunacy, suddenly per- 
ceived that this purpose might be ef- 
fected by representing every man 
amongst a multitude as pursuing a 
separate occupation, in utter heedless- 
ness of all that was going on around 
himself amongst his neighbours. Now 
this insulation, this fiery pursuit of 
some single idea, unmodified by all 
other ideas belonging to the question, 
undisturbed by any objection, is pre- 
cisely the characteristic feature of the 
discussion. Each rises in succession 
to deliver his little monomaniac spe- 
culation upon the corn-laws, and takes 
not the slightest notice of six or ten 
predecessors who have anticipated his 
whole argument, have disarmed it of 
any sting which it might present to a 
novice, and not unfrequently have fore- 
stalled, by a new version, every one of 
his facts. By far the majority of 
speakers realize the case of orators af- 
flicted with total deafness. Each stands 
as in a separate cell, walled off and in- 
accessible to all sounds from right or 
from left, from rear or from front; he 
has descended into a well, having 
heard that truth lies at the bottom; 
and a well it proves, not by any pri- 
vilege attaching to its waters, but by 
its seclusion, and by the perfection of 
its means for defeating all the benefits 
of intereommunication. Thug to give 
one instance, (which cannot be thought 
invidious, considering the way in which 
this honourable member has for some 
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years pushed forward into the van of 
the inflammatory corn agitators,) Mr 
Villiers, we have reason to believe 
on other subjects a man of talent and 
extensive information, though, by the 
way, in a general sense liable to strong 
prejudices. We speak of that Mr 
Villiers (the honourable Mr Villiers) 
who represents Wolverhampton ; the 
whole family is remarkably intellec- 
tual, and Lord Clarendon, the elder 
brother, has signalized his diplomatic 
ability in a way to attract the notice 
of all Europe: for there have been 
few eases where a single individual 
has had it equally in his power to con~ 
ciliate the affections of a nation so 
great as Spain. Yet, in spite of all 
these favourable presumptions, Mr 
Villiers seems to abjure all parliament- 
aty uses of free communication, to 
sequester himself into absolute mono- 
mania from the moment that he rises on 
the Corn question. The value of 
cheap bread he urges, with the tone 
of one who fancies some party to be 
insisting on dear bread as per se a 
blessing. The interesting benevolence 
he describes of some philosophic tribes 
on the Weser, Elbe, Oder, and Vis~ 
tula,; who have continued to hold out 


cheap loaves for a score of years to 
this obstinate island, if only we will 
send in exchange our woollens, cottons, 
hardware, in short; whatever we pre- 


fer. And thus he goes on for hours, 
rapt into visions that float at such al- 
titudes above earth, as never to hear 
the voices which challenge each and 
all of his statements for romances. 
“ From fruitful A to unproductive 
Zed,” there is not one of the details, 
one of the facts, one of the statistic 
arguments, or one of the assumed re- 
lations between England and the Con- 
tinent, by which Mr Villiers abides as 
so many historic data, or on which 
his arguments rely, but is upon exami- 
nation absolutely false—but has with 
painful iteration been exposed during 
the last three years. 

One or two of the most plausible 
sophisms we will bring forward, not 
as those which are special to Mr Vil- 
liers, but of those which belong in 
common to his party. That political 
argumegt, apart from all the economic 
arguments on the question, which has 
always been relied on, and with good 
reason, as demonstrative of the danger 
connected with an extended importa- 
tion of wheat—viz. the dependence 
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which it tends to pe upon rever- 
sionary enemies, has, during this re- 
cent debate, been rejected as unsound. 
Why ?—upon what new logic? Let 
us attend. Upon the extreme or test- 
case, as it is imagined,,of Napoleon, 
Has there ever been, will, or can there 
be, a more absolute enemy to this 
country than that despot? Certainly 
not; and in that direction we grant 
all that is demanded. Well, then, 
even this rancorous Napoleon suffered 
eight hundred thousand quarters of 
wheat to be furnished by France to 
England, in a year of so much exas- 
peration as 1810. How, then, can we 
afflict ourselves by such chimeras as 
that of wheat being ever forcibly held 
back from us under any circumstances, 
or by any enemy? We know nothing 
of the particular case; but we have 
no wish to dispute it. Let the facts 
be supposed, as they are stated, and 
strictly conformable to the truth, still 
they are not the whole truth. For, 
even as respects this one relaxation of 
Napoleon’s general plan, it was replied 
in the House, that the case grew out 
of a corn speculation amongst his own 
leading officers. They would have 
been ruined had no vent been found 
for the grain improvidently accumu- 
lated ; and the convenience for us was 
winked at, because it tallied with a de- 
liverance for themselves. But observe 
that even thus, all which Napoleon 
conceded to us was a point of conve- 
nience. Now, let us go into the true 
answer. When we talk of dependence 
on a foreign nation as a perilous thing, 
we mean dependence which is really 
and virtually such—dependencewhich, 
if disappointed, becomes ruin. This 
is the dependence concerned in the 
argument ; and how was that case 
realized, when Napoleon knew that, 
failing the French supply, we could 
resort to a Polish supply; or, in the 
worst necessity, to an American sup- 
ply? For the quantity was not very 
large, in the first place, and secondly, 
the season was not one of extremity. 
But suppose those two conditions 
realized, imagine a failure, by one- 
fourth part, in our own harvest, and 
that the entire surplus of all Europe 
(if any at all) were quite unequal to 
the half of this defect—then comes the 
crisis for trying the question—then 
it is that a hostile policy would find a 
real temptation to move against us— 
and then weshould allow the Napoleon 
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case to be a test case. We ourselves 
have often sold military equipments of 
all kinds, arms, and even gunpowder, 
toan enemy. The Dutch did so for 
two centuries. But would either of 
us have furnished these supplies to an 
enemy confessedly distressed for such 
aids—in a case where, our aid failing, 
no other would notoriously be avail- 
able? At this moment, we sell steam- 
engines, and all the appointments for 
steam-ships, to the French. But, sup- 
pose the case, that a sudden addition 
were needed to the steam navy of 
France, as an invading navy, will any 
man believe, that in such a case the 
license of exportation would subsist? 
And of Napoleon, in particular, who 
carried his fury against us to such 
extravagant lengths, as to make whole- 
sale bonfires of our merchandise, on a 
scale never heard of on this earth be- 
fore—can any man be weak enough to 
imagine that he would not have leaped 
forward, with the raving exultation of 
a maniac, to take advantage of any 
helplessness in us, or any irretrievable 
fault? The tiger does not weary him- 
self by attempts on his keeper, under 
the ordinary state of vigilance ; but 
woe to that man who draws an infer- 
ence, for his general forbearance under 
circumstances of hopeful temptation to 
his malignity, simply from the fact of 
his forbearance under circumstances of 
absolute discouragement. Thisis the 
rejoinder which puts down the answer 
on the great political argument of de- 
pendence. Dependence, so long as it 
has a choice and an alternative, is 
safe ; dependence which is absolute— 
dependence upon an enemy—is at one 
moment both ruin and infamy. 
Another popular way of treating 
the corn question deserves notice, for 
its ambidextrous sophistry, and its va- 
riable falsehoods. When the object 
is to deny any ground of alarm to the 
landed interest, then we are told of 
the small range which foreign grain 
will enjoy in this country; it will 
barely throw out of tillage the very 
lowest qualities of soil. When the 
object is to parade the benefits that 
would be available for the wheat con- 
sumer in the event of a free trade, 
then we are told of the large range 
which foreign grain will enjoy in our 
markets ; and this representation is not 
accidental but essential, because else 
the relief promised would in the most 
favourable case be too trivial to form 


any motive of action, So here is one 
falsehood atleast. But 
Next, there are two, which, as the 
alternate propositions are in contra- 
diction to each other, may seem im- 
ossible. But in practice this is not 
impossible, It is true that the impor- 
tation cannot be at the same time both 
small and great ; but the worst effects 
from each condition of things sepa» 
rately, might easily be realized in com- 
bination ; and would be so under any 
thing approaching toafreetrade. Sup- 
pose the case of a fixed duty no higher 
than 8s.—what would follow? On 
the very earliest abundant harvest 
abroad, jirst of all, wheat would 
be introduced at a price ruinous 
to the British growers on the poorer 
soils. From the mere necessities 
of self-defence, secondly, the ope- 
ration of this evil would express 
itself in the withdrawal of consider- 
able tracts from wheat culture. Then, 
as the good seasons for wheat husbandry 
come in consecutive sets, sometimes 
to the number of four or five in im- 
mediate series, and as the continental 
seasons along the southern shore of 
the Baltic sympathize pretty closely 
with our own, thirdly, this operation 
upon our own agriculture would be 
sustained and aggravated by the con- 
curring depression of prices from two 
sources—foreign and domestic ; which 
depression, however, from the rates of 
cost on the two agricultures, must for 
ever leave a sufficient temptation to 
importation. And, because the sea- 
sons are supposed unusually favour- 
able, the surplus quantity disposable: 
from the Baltic states will be as much 
increased as the price will be less, 
Both causes will thus act at once and 
in an ‘accelerated ratio to force all 
small capitalists upon withdrawing 
their wheat culture from those quali- 
ties of land which are more and more 
falling below a remunerating return. 
In that state of things, fourthly, com- 
mences the reaction. Already the 
diminution of wheat culture at home 
will begin to restore higher prices by 
tendency. This tendency may hap- 
pen for a short tinie to concur with a 
similar tendency in the seasons, or may 
be counteracted pro tanto by a ten- 
dency in the opposite direction. But 
the final issue would be the same even- 
tually. For, fifthly, the tide will in- 
evitably turn; the seasons will tra- 
verse back again into a key of oppo- 
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site character ; prices will be restored; 
and, if they would reascend only to 
the old level, then it might’ be a fair 
argument to plead—/ucro ponatur, let 
us carry to the credit of the new mea- 
sure whatever has been gained in the 
interval. But this is impossible. 
Prices cannot but re-ascend far above 
the old level. And why? Simply 
for this reason, that the prices are now 
affected by a compound cause ; by the 
return series of bad seasons, which 
was the single cause affecting them 
under the old system; and by the di- 
minished scale of the existing agricul- 
ture, land, thrown out of tillage at home 
under the action of an enduring corn 
law, cannot be resumed on a casual 
summons that will notoriously modu- 
late back into the ruinous condition 
from which the farmer has just esca- 
ped. Now, at this point the delusion 
steps in—that the defect of British til- 
lage culture will have been compen- 
sated by a pari passu excess on fo- 
reign tillage culture. But this hap- 
pens to be impossible, and from two 
causes at once: under the seasons sup- 
posed, it is impossible that what we 
may call the premium to the foreign 
grower can have kept pace with the 
discount to the home grower. The 


discouragement at home cannot, in 
such circumstances, at all measure the 
amount of positive encouragement to 
the alien, for he also has suffered by 
the depreciating action of extra fine 


seasons. But were it otherwise, the 
means do not exist for an increase of 
foreign tillage, such as to balance the 
decline of British. This is a capital 
point in the whole question never 
steadily contemplated by those who 
have argued it. Let the returns of 
the consuls be examined. In the mere 
tabular part of these returns, it appears 
that no considerable addition upon the 
whole could be made to the continen- 
tal tillage. Some foreign witnesses, 
indeed, say, ** Yes, a great addition 
could be made ;” but great in relation 
to what? Why, in relation to their 
own local commerce; but, when ap- 
plied to the scale of British consump- 
tion, it turns out trivial. Yet even 
this trivial increase is purely hypothe- 
tic; for, when we leave the tabular 
returns, and go into the general de- 
tails of the statements, it appears that 
in many cases the very slightest im- 
provement must depend upon the free 
application of British capital to the 
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speculation ; and that almost in every 
case it must depend also upon syste- 
matic improvements of the internal 
communications, short of which no- 
thing could bring the more distant 
produce to any but an inland market 
upon terms of equal advantage. A 
scale of varying distances operates 
upon corn prices, as is notorious to 
all concerned in such enquiries, pre- 
cisely in the same way as the scale of 
varying soils. But many other im- 
provements would be required, besides 
a new system of roads, before the very 
mightiest and steadiest tide of British 
demand could avail as a searching 
suction (so to speak) upon the remote 
capacities of Poland. An immense 
force must be applied to draw forward 
into the current those energies which 
are stagnating at one, two, or three 
hundreds of miles from any Baltic 
port, and lying wide of navigable 
rivers. The vast machinery demanded 
for rendering disposable the latent 
Polish resources, need not be discuss- 
ed; because, taking our stand on the 
single head of the roads, which cannot 
alter in obedience to any insulated in- 
terest, even with the aid of English 
capital, but must await the general 
regeneration of Poland, or more truly 
a birth entirely de novo, such as many 
centuries may not accomplish, we may 
defy the possibility of any expansion 
to the continental tillage which could 


- redress the shattered equilibrium under 


any great disturbance to our own. 
The result, therefore, to the consumer 
of wheat would be eventually famine 
on the restoration of the unfavourable 
cycle as to the seasons; and this not 
merely from the sudden ascent of 
prices, but from the absolute descent, 
equally sudden, in the quantity of pro- 
duce, 

Upon another aspect of the corn 
question, which this journal has fre- 
quently pressed ; viz. the appropriation 
of the supposed advantage—is it not 
next to incredible‘ that two parties, 
with conflicting interests, the labour- 
ing artisans and their employers, 
should both proceed without any mu- 
tual understanding on what, after all, 
is for each the only practical consider- 
ation? This argues great fraud on 
one side; viz. on the side of those 
who, from their small numbers, may 
be presumed to be always in combina- 
tion and collusion. It argues, on the 
other hand, great inconsideration upon 
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the other side. For instance, how can 
Mr Villiers justify his neglect on the 
sole point at issue worth contesting ? 
He believes in the possibility of some 
large beneficial change upon the ave- 
rage price of bread. He is bound to 
believe in this. This only is what he 
struggles for. And yet he has never 
thought it worth while to ask—* What 
party will pocket the benefit?” For, 
if he should reply, that even though 
the master manufacturers were to 
pocket the gain, still, by the extension 
of commerce, indirectly the working 
population must profit, we reply that 
such an impulse to trade could act only 
by increasing the numbers employed, 
not at all by elevating those already 
employed. And it is notorious, that 
all similar impulses spend their whole 
effect, almost immediately, as regards 
the enlivening stir given to the popu- 
lation; whilst the subsequent re- 
agency for evil, of such sudden ex- 
citements, is felt as soon as any of 
those depressions arise, which, too 
truly, Sir R. Peel described as inse- 
parable from manufacturing industry. 
We are here discussing the appropria- 
tion of a benefit that will never exist. 
But our argument is ad hominem. 
And then, turning to Mr Villiers, as 
one who patronises (most sincerely, 
we are sure) the poor artisan, we have 
a right to ask why he has not had this 
most material question settled before 
he labours in the dark for interests 
not entitled to such exertions? Mr 
Villiers cannot but read an ominous 
reply to this question in the language 
of the manufacturing body. For in- 
stance, in a pamphlet written by Mr 
Gregg, and of so much authority that 
Sir R. Peel referred to it as he would 
have done to any official document, 
the silent assumption in every word of 
every sentence is, that of course the 
masters are the party to profit by any 
beneficial difference on the price of 
bread. Mr Gregg most pointedly insists 
on certain improvements henceforward 
amongst the working population; but 
improvements of what kind? Im. 
provements in their habits of frugality. 
They are to spend /ess—not, as the 
simple and confiding artisan has been 
told by profligate cabals, (like that in 
Manchester, ) more; the “ more” is to 
settle on the masters; and it is held 
sufficient that the poor man is to be 
indirectly benefited by the sudden 
bunus to his employer. Mr Gregg is 
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most invidiously and offensively per- 
sonal in his application of his own 
doctrine to the ordinary habits of the 
poor. He lectures them upon their 
past indulgences: these must cease: 
they. must give up ale—this is specially 
named—and other luxuries, which have. 
long since become necessaries to the 
poorest family, are significantly mark- 
ed out for castration. But if the poor 
are really to have a weekly saving 
upon their bread, what business can 
the house of Greggs have with the 
way in which they may choose to 
spend it? Here we see the fraud 
luxuriating and running riot prema- 
turely. Andof this we are confident, 
that if a public meeting were called 
for the purpose of a categorical expla- 
nation upon this vile collusive trick, a 
huge schism would instantly take 
place in the ill-assorted parties to the 
corn agitation. Mr Ferrand’s expo- 
sures, so withering (as we understand) 
by their manner even more than by 
their matter, have shown us all in 
which direction the bias of the poor 
artisan lies generally. For a single 
object, under a great delusion, the 
labourer has united with his employer; 
but it is clearer than we could have 
wished, that, upon the whole, he 
regards that employer as his oppressor. 
It is most painful to witness these at- 
tempts to array one interest against 
another. But in the mean time, who 
is it that began the practice? Lord 
Monteagle absolutely yells his horror 
at the recent disparagements of ma- 
chinery, and we do not defend them : 
but machinery is not a living subject, 
endowed with human sensibilities. If 
such horror is directed to that assault, 
what ought Lord Monteagle to have 
felt on behalf of the outraged landed 
interest, who have been held up in mass 
as a mere band of conspirators against 
their countrymen of every order ? 

‘ Another profound delusion regards 
the peculiar burdens of this landed 
interest. Mr Ward, about the 16th 
of March, renewed the current absur- 
dities on that point ; and, as usual, he 
so far mistook the case as to suppose 
it a question between the landholder 
and the manufacturer. Even so, it 
is most true that peculiar burdens af. 
fect the land; the three rates and 
tithes are not exclusively the burdens 
of the land; they are, however, by a 
large proportion, the peculiar burden 
ofthe land. But thisis not the ques. 
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tion. We are not to askk—under what 
disadvantages does the holder of land 
prosecute his interest by comparison 
with his countrymen embarking pro- 
perty on other employments ; but 
under what disadvantages does he 
prosecute the culture of wheat, by 
comparison with those whom it is 
sought to make ruinously his compe- 
titors ? 

Upon the total question, as it is now 
regulated by the Minister’s new mea- 
sure, we will say this:—Ist, That 
it is a measure rendered necessary by 
previous agitation, and so far benefi- 
cial as it tends considerably to con- 
ciliate the poor. 2dly, That, examined 
on its own merits, its chief merit, next 
after its tranquillizing merit, is that 
which has been charged against it as 
its capital fault, viz.—that its opera- 
tion in the way of practical change 
(though beneficial on the whole, if 
clashing with no higher interest) is 
chiefly promising, as it seems likely 
not to act powerfully or suddenly. 

But 3dly, and finally, we must leave 
this as the highest, broadest, most 
capital consideration for the public, 
upon all projects whatsoever towards 
signal modifications of the corn-laws, 
that the ultimate danger is misappre- 
hended. This is not placed where 
the ordinary discussions place it—as 
a point of conflict and esvillation 
between the corn-grower and the 
manufacturer. It is really placed be- 
tween the corn consumer and such 
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arrangements as would be found ir- 
retrievable in the event of their not 
prospering. We have always said, 
that virtually there is no extra pro- 
tection created by law for the corn- 
grower. His real and ultimate pri- 
vilege of protection lies in that ruin 
to the consumer, which would take 
place in the event of the artificial 
protection being withdrawn. Europe, 
even as a whole, is not equal to the 
permanent supply of one-eighth part 
of our present consumption. Capital 
withdrawn, land otherwise applied, 
cannot be suddenly recalled to their 
old channels, upon the frightful dis- 
covery that our legal provisions are 
going to work mischievously. This 
manufacture is not like most others 
that can be adapted by instant remis- 
sions or intensions to the state of our 
necessities, as they slowly come within 
distinct measurement. Even one har- 
vest falling short, and coming in the 
rear of other changes to the same ef- 
fect, is not retrievable in time by any 
efforts of man, were those efforts ever 
ready to move. And the true moral 
of the case is not, as usually we hear, 
a mere anxiety for the agricultural 
interest as in peril of great reverses, 
but a far more tremendous anxiety for 
the people at large, for the consumers 
of corn, as liable to sudden visitations 
of famine, under any false legislation. 
From that we are safe at present, 
through the temperate measure of 
our wise Minister.* 








* In a more extended review of the corn question, several other pressing points would 


be entitled to notice, but especially these two:—Ist, It might be shown that, in spite 
of the great variations to which bread-corn is liable beyond all other products of the 
soil, still, most undeniably, the price of wheat has maintained an astonishing regularity 


and self-consistency through the last period of 100 years. The nearest great national 
event to the earlier terminus of the Jast century, counted backwards from this present 
year 1842, was the opening of the Seven Years’ War in 1756; at that era, wheat 
averaged pretty exactly the same price per quarter that it does now, with this only 
distinction, that the Winchester bushel was then used, but at present the imperial ; 
and, to the extent of that difference, the advantage is in favour of our present wheat. 
At this price, wheat was then considered injuriously high; at this price, it is now cou- 
sidered injuriously high, 2dly, A most important truth ought to receive a full devel- 
opment. It relates to those cases in which a limited supply is supposed to be intro- 
duced into the home market, at prices romantically lower than the average rates of 
the ordinary supply. On this subject, a great misconception seemed to prevail on both 
sides of the House. We contemplate such cases as those of casual importations from 
the ports of the Black Sea. In those regions, there is found the usual prodigious 
range of oscillation, incident to half-barbarous lands, between the maaimum and the 
minimum price of grain. Sometimes the locust destroys the whole harvest, and a 
famine ensues. In other seasons, a redundant crop invites a large exportation. But 
what is Jarge for Transylvania, is small for Great Britain. However, the anomalous 
ease might easily occur—that, even loaded with the high cost of conveyance, a quan- 
tity, of suppose 200,000 quarters, might be imported at a price ludicrously below our 
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Now, having partially reviewed 
the late discussion upon the corn 
question, which is far more important 
with regard to the tendencies of opi- 
nion and the future legislation of the 
land, than any individual law, (since 
that will surely give way to future 
agitation,) let us throw a_ glance 
on the second measure of Sir R. Peel 
—his new scheme of finance. In the 
corn bill he was controlled by the ne- 
cessities of the case: there he could 
display little of his own nature. But 
in the scheme of finance, he has put 
forth his whole statesmanship — his 
whole spirit of plain dealing, and the 
whole temperate decision of his mini- 
sterial policy. The approving re- 
sponse on the part of the public has 
been instant, and by acclamation. It 
was understood at a glance that his 
measure, in so far as it was burden- 
some, had been called for by the ne- 
gligence and errors not of himself, 
but of his opponents ; and that, in so 
far as it promised to be splendidly 
effective, it was indebted to his cha- 
racteristic boldness, and his determi- 
natioa to look the national difficulties 
in the face. Within all our expe- 
rience, we remember but this one in- 
stance of a scheme for taxation having 
been received with clamours of ap- 


plause. And what exalts the distinction 
of this applause is, that it rises sponta- 
neously, notwithstanding the inevi- 
table objections to the main remedial 
attraction, as one which, beyond all 
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others, must ever be in the last de- 
gree unpopular. This is no fault of 
Sir Robert’s—that a property tax, 
but much more an income tax, should 
be painfully inquisitorial. But it is 
in the noblest class of praises to any 
minister — that, being such, being 
odious by its nature and operation to 
the whole class whom it will affect, 
this tax should have been courageously 
selected by him when no other could 
avail. 

Lord Brougham, by a course appa- 
rently the most irregular that we 
have ever heard of, has called up for 
review before the Upper House this 
financial measure, before it had taken 
any official shape that could legiti- 
mately be noticed by an official body. 
What can either House know of any 
proceedings in the other until they 
come before it in the shape of a bill? 
Previously to that stage, any measure 
is but rumour and newspaper gossip 
—which offer a proper basis to popu- 
lar comments, but not surely any basis 
at all to legislative interference. The 
secret of this precipitation is, we pre- 
sume, to be found in the fear lest ob- 
jections so exceedingly obvious should 
be anticipated by others. In reality, 
the substance of these objections has 
been heard from the first in every 
street ; and, whilst the major part of 
the nine propositions are so indistinet 
as to present no meaning at all, the 
two which are really plain and true, 
are not of that kind which any man, 





own. Now, as things stand, this disparity is remedied in a great measure by the duty. 
Imagine, therefore, this duty abolished, how would this low-priced wheat operate on 
the British market ? Apparently, it was too readily supposed by the House—that pro 
tanto such a cheap importation would really benefit the public. But this is possible 
only under the condition of a pretty large quantity. Whensoever the quantity should 
be small enough to permit of delay and management jn the terms of sale, it would form 
a sort of god-send, or lucky windfall, upon which the price would be fixed by the pre~ 
viously prevailing price of the market, and the excessive profits would be divided be- 
tween the owner and the favoured buyer, on such a scale of shares as might correspond 
to the particular circumstances of the time. More or less would be sacrificed in the 
way of a temptation to the buyer, according as the market—being heavy or otherwise 
at the moment—should compel the holder to a less or more favourable communication 
of his private good fortune. But in all this the public would have no interest. One, 
two, og three transfers of the wheat might take place, and in each there might be an 
extra profit to the parties concerned; but finally, the grain would enter the market 
pretty nearly at the average price, since a very slight deduction upon the selling price 
would always suffice to procure a rapid sale for a quantity not too large ; and no rea- 
son can be imagined why an owner should sacrifice any thing beyond the discount re- 
quisite for ensuring a prompt sale. It is therefore an entire fallacy to argue that such 
romantic importations are beneficial for so far as they extend, i. ¢. in the ratio of their 
amount. On the contrary, they are mere private cases of luck, with which the public 
have no concern. And this cuts off all argument for favouring any importation, which 
is too small to be overruled and governed by the pre-existing standard of the market. 
Wherever the quantity is small enough to allow of delay and management, there the whole 
bonus on the transaction is shared between private hands. 
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Yad experience of the old 
ax, could by possibility have 
We¥etooked. As well recordy by a 
--gesolution, that cancer is painful, or 
that fever is debilitating. The three 
first resolutions reiterate pretty near- 
ly the same thing. The 4th is 
most offensive, taking away before- 
hand, so far as the intention is 
concerned, the whole grace of a pub- 
lic sacrifice which her Majesty has 
shown that she needed no meddling 
monitor to suggest. The 5th ana 
6th re-affirm the universal objections 
from the eldest of our experience on 
this <object, viz. that distinctions ought 
to-be. made hetweer capital and indus- 
trial “income — secondly, between a 
perpetual interest and a-simple life 
interest. The 7th points to no abuse 
ever contemplated by the present Mi- 
nister. The 8th isa rash ease of dog- 
matism upon .a. point. exceedingly 
duubiful, viz.. the ‘graduated descent 
of the tax when applied to the lowest 
ranges in the scale. The 9th reverts 
to the vague iterations of the three 
first. 

Of all fears to us it appears the very 
idlest, that such.a tax should ever pro- 
long itself, beyond the necessity which 
calls for it, by the reconciling principle 
of habit and use, ..We remember per- 
fectly, that, under the old income tax, 
theglamours.and deep disgust against 
the powers (oftentimes it was said, the 
interested abuses of power) exercised 
by the commissioners, grew in strength 
from year toyear. Had the disclosures 
extorted been triennial or quinquen- 
nial, there would have been time for 
the murmurs to subside: but, when 
the nuisance was annually renewed, 
it.was not possible that the recusant 
spiritsbould collapse. Certainly the 
main evil of the impost, its prying in- 
quisition into private affairs, and af- 
fairs.of that class which men most 
anxiously conceal, and in which no- 
toriety sometimes proves a practical 
injury, is an-evil igherent in the-prin- 
ciple and constitution of the tax when 
applied to incomes from trades,or pro- 
fessions. Several writérs in the pub- 
lic journals have well illustrated the 
unéqual operation of the tax upon such 
variable..and contingent. .incomes, 
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“to effeet insurance upon their own lives : 








‘They rightly allege that, being bot 


to an extent not called for from those 
whose’ families succeed to a reversion 
or inheritance on their own decease, 
virtually, speaking, they do not possess 
the incomes which they seem to pos. 
sess, and which the law will assume. 
It is trne also—that a man enjoying a 
stationary income from property can 
remove to the continent, and benefit 
by its local advantages of. low prices 
or of inexpensive habits; whereas a 
professional man, together with a vast 
mass -of others, is tied down to the 
costly town in-whieh his profession is 
exercised. Butgin the mean time, it 
is not truey as ie of these writers 
have asserted, thht it is any. separate 
grievance affecting such men—that 
they are called. on,to set aside a pro- 
portion of the nominal,income to con- 
tingencjes. *, Phatiedgguction” presses 
equally upon ‘all° incomes, arising “in 
whatever manner they may. 

The tax is, doubtless, in its inalien- 
able nature, an oppressive one. The 





‘more is the Minister's honesty and 


courage in proposing it. It will be 
supported, through the brief period for 
which we.hope that it will-be needed, 
in the ‘same spirit of cheerful cou- 
rage with which it was received. - If 
peace continues, it cannot long be 
needed: if war comes, then, at all 
events, it would have been called 
for; and the tax cannot have any 
tendency to produce war, We have 
a Minister now, who; in order to ef- 
face the mismanagement of his pre- 
decessors, is reduced to tie necessity 
of foregoing for the moment ali mea- 
sures which are naturally popular. 
But in recompense, this minister has 
found a public that, estimating his 
high motives rightly, have received 
the most oppressive of taxes as if it 
had been an indulgence, and show 
themselves ready to adopt, in the deep ° 
securities of peace, one amongst the 


most obnoxious burdens of wat*Bhus 


it..is -that* meat ministers, by the 
“‘ majesty of plain,dealing.” achieve 
beforehand the lauréls.of-suecess;.and 
that great: nations,-by a temporary 
saerifice,, achieve for themselyes the 
cogsdlidation of their welfares * , 
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